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‘* Have you been to the islands?” This ques- 
tion is often asked of visitors in San Francisco, 
who are surprised to learn that the inquiry does 
not refer to some islands near the Golden Gate, 
but to the Hawaiian Islands, twenty-one hun- 
dred miles away. Californians, who have so long 
enjoyed the advantages of trade and intercourse 
with these islands, 
are 
them 
bors, and there is none 
to dispute that claim. 
These beautiful isl- 
ands, which are well 
called “the Heart of 
the Pacific,”’ liea little 
of the center of 
the Pacifie Ocean, and 


proud to claim 


as near neigh- 


cust 


on the edge of the 
tropics. In climate 
they enjoy the com- 
bined advantages of 
the most favored lo- 
calities in the tem- 
perate and tropic 
zones. The rainfall is 
very abundant, but 


not generally excess- 
ive. The mean tem- 
perature is about 71° 
F., with a range from 
54° to 89°. The heat 
never seems excessive, 
and sunstroke is un- 


known. There are 
eight inhabited — isl- 
ands in the 


group, 
total 
of 6,740 square miles 


having a area 


—about 1,000 square 
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miles less tl the area of Massachusetts. The 
in 1896 was 109,000, of which 


are 


total populat 
about one-t) Hawaiians ; one-fourth are 
Japanese, ne-seventh are Americans and 
Europeans. 

Before describing some of the incomparable 
the principal attraction te 
tourists, and the pres- 
ent condition of the 
islands, we will take 
a brief view of their 
history. January 18th, 
1778, Captain Cook 
discovered the Islands 
of Oahu and Kauai. 
As he approached the 
islands the natives 
supposed his ship was 
itself a strange, mov- 


scenery, which is 


ing island, and when 
they saw ths sailors 
smoking cigars they 
called them fire-gods, 
and concluded that 
Captain Cook himself 
was their great god 
Captain Cook 
received very compla- 
cently the divine hon- 
ors which were show- 
ered him, and 
he named the islands 
Sandwich, in honor 
of the Earl of Sand- 
wich, then first lord 
of the admiralty. Re- 
turning from Alaska 
the next vear, 
tuin Cook again visited 
the islands, where he 


lu mnie 


upon 


Cap- 
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was worshiped as before ; but, by rash conduct, he 
incurred their enmity, and was killed February 
14th, 1779. The spot where he fell is now 
marked by a suitable monument. 

After a few years some trading vessels began to 
call at the islands ; but the next navigator who 
had much influence on their history was Cap- 
tain George Vancouver, whose name is. still 
cherished by the people as that of a generous 
benefactor. During 1792-94 he made three visits 
to the islands. He gave the chiefs seeds, plants, 
cattle and sheep. February 25th, 1794, Kame- 
hameha and his chiefs voluntarily placed Hawaii 
under the protectorate of Great Britain, and the 
British flag was raised on the shore at Kealahe- 
kua. 

In 1815 a Dr. Scheffer was sent to the islands 
by Baranoff—the Russian Governor of Alaska, 
He built at Waimea a fort—which is now an 
interesting ruin—on which the Russian colors 
were displayed ; but he was soon expelled by 
the orders of Kamehameha, who had now con- 
solidated the group of islands under a strong 
government, and so prepared the way for civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. 

Kamehameha I. died in 1819, and was suc- 
ceeded by his dissolute son and his favorite 
queen Kaahumauu, who exercised equal powers. 
The new monarchs speedily abolished the an- 
cient tabu system, and for the first time men and 
women ate together in public. This casting off 
of superstition was celebrated by a great fes- 
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tival, after which there was a general burning 
of idols and temples througout the islands. 
Even some of the priests joined in this destruc- 
tion, and the small party who raised an insur- 
rection in consequence of it was speedily over- 
come. About this time the pioneer company of 
fourteen American missionaries left Boston, and, 
after a voyage of one hundred and _ sixty-three 
days, arrived at the islands, April 4th, 1820. 
Before the missionaries landed astonishing news 
was brought to them by the natives, who said: 
‘*The gods of Hawaii are no more. The idols 
and temples are destroyed.’’ The same year 
the first whale-ship called at the islands, and 
soon the number increased to about one hun- 
dred per annum, The furnishing of supplies for 
them became a greater business than the ex- 
portation of sandal-wood to China, which, until 
this time, had been the leading industry. 

In 1839 a treaty insuring religious liberty to 
the people and commercial benefits to France 
was forced from the government by Captain La 
Place. The first constitution was proclaimed 
October 8th, 1840; it was modeled after Euro- 
pean precedents. 

In 1843 the British Government made extrava- 
gant demands upon the islands, and enforced 
them with a threat of immediate war. To avoid 
war a provisional cession of the islands was made, 
February 25th, 184%) and for five months the 
sritish flag took the place of the Hawaiian, and 
the country was governed by a mixed commis- 
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sion. July 25th, by order of Admiral Thorn, 
the government was restored with impressive 
ceremonies ; and November 28th, 1843, France 
and England issued a joint proclamation recog- 
nizing the independence of the islands. But 
again, in 1549, there was serious trouble with 
France, to escape which the islands were placed 
provisionally under the protectorate of the Unit- 
ed States. This action had the desired effect, 
although the protectorate was subsequently de- 
clined by this country. In 1852 a new and lib- 
eral constitution was adopted, which has been 
the basis of all the later constitutions. The set- 
tlement of California opened new markets for the 
products of the islands. Wheat, potatoes, coffee 
and sugar were raised and exported with great 
profit. About this time there was a very active 
agitation in favor of annexation to the United 
States. 

Kamehameha V. died December 11th, 1872, 
and with him ended the line of the Kamehame- 
has. He was succeeded by Kings Lunalilo and 
Kalakaua, and the latter by Queen Liliuokalani, 
January 29th, 1891. Two vears later, January 
14th, the day of the prorogation of the legislat- 
ure, the queen undertook to spring upon the 
country a new constitution, which would have 
established her practically in an absolute mon- 
erchy. The reform party, led by the Americans, 
organized a provisional government, January 17th, 


which, without serious difficulty, became estab- 
lished and recognized. <A treaty of annexation 
was afterward negotiated with the United States, 
but it was withdrawn by President Cleveland be- 
fore it could be ratified. Under the administra- 
tion of President 8. B. Dole the republic of Ha- 
wali has maintained peace and order, made ex- 
tensive internal improvements, promoted educa- 
tion, and made a place for itself among the lib- 
eral governments of the world. A treaty for the 
annexation of the islands to the United States 
was signed in Washington, June 16th, 1897, and 
now awaits ratification by the senates of the two 
republics. 

The pure Hawaiians, who constitute only one- 
third of the present population, and who have 
probably greatly degenerated in character as well 
as decreased numbers since prehistoric times, 
are a very interesting people. Oral tradition ex- 
tends back several centuries. These islanders 
formed on neh of the Polynesian race, which 
settled most of the islands of the Pacifie Ocean 


from New Zealand in the south to Easter Island 
in the east. They all speak dialects of the same 
language, and have the same manners and cus- 
toms, traditions and rites, and also the same 
physical cl cteristics. A study of these data 


has led to t 
cestors cam 


and that t] 


onclusion that their common an- 
m the East Indian Archipelago, 
were remotely related to the pre- 
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Arian races of Hindostan. During the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, according to concurrent 
traditions, there was a general movement of the 
population of central Polynesia, during which 
the Haney Islands and New Zealand were popu- 
lated. The intercourse between the islands, how- 
ever, was not maintained, and at the time of 
Captain Cook’s discovery the Hawaiians knew 
nothing of the world bevond their group. 

The ancient Hawaiians may be described as 
comparatively intelligent barbarians, but they 
had made very little progress in the arts. They 
were in the stone age, and their work in build- 
ing canoes and houses showed great skill in the 
use of such primitive implements as they pos- 
sessed. They were destitute of metals, cereal 
grain, cotton, flax and wood, also of 
burden. 
teeth 
from bark, which was beaten until it resembled 
coarse brown paper. Extensive 
constructed along the coast. 


beasts of 
Their tools were made of lava, sharks’ 
and bamboo. Their clothing was made 
fisheries were 
Sweet potatoes and 
other tuberous roots constituted their principal 
vegetable diet. Fire was produced only by fric- 
tion, and their food was cooked then, as now, by 
steaming in an underground oven with heated 
stones. The ancient Hawaiians had a very des- 
potic government. The chiefs were believed to 
be descended from the gods, and were immeasur- 
ably above the common people. 
and 


The priests, 


sorcerers doctors stood between these two 
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classes, and supported the authority of the rulers 
by encouraging the superstitions of the people. 
When the highest chiefs appeared abroad all the 
common people prostrated themselves upon the 
ground. If man should be 
reverent as to remain standing when the king's 
name was mentioned, or when 


a common so ir- 
he crossed the 
shadow of his house, or when his food or cloth- 
ing was carried by, he was condemned to death 
as the only adequate penalty for such a shocking 
sacrilege. 

The chiefs were the sole owners of the soil and 
all that it, of the sea and the fish 
within it, of the air and the birds thereof, and 
even of the services, personal possessions 


grew upon 


and 
The feudal sys- 
tem was highly developed, and the authority of 
the king of each island passed down through 
chiefs to petty chiefs, for whom the miserable 
serfs labored without 


bodies of the common people. 


reward. There were fre- 
quent wars between the islands, and also to de- 
termine the succession to the sovereignty of the 
several islands. Their principal weapons were 
spears, daggers, clubs and slings. Generally no 
quarter was given the vanquished, but there 
were certain sanctuaries called puwhonuwas, which 
afforded a refuge even in war. Cannibalism was 
never practiced, as has been alleged, and it was 
regarded with detestation. 

The people were polytheists. 


Their greatest 
god was called Kane, but all the powers of na- 
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ture were conceived of as independent 
living beings—generally of malevolent 
disposition. Ancestors were frequently 
deified, and sickness and death were 
generally the result of 
their displeasure. They 
had a complicated tabu 
system, which resem- 
bled the caste of India. 
It was fabu for men 
and women to eat to- 
gether, or even to have 
their food cooked in 
the same oven. Some 
of the pring ipal articles 
of diet were always for- 
bidden to women un- 
der pain of death. On 
certain holy days no 
work could be done, 
and then even the making of a sound would be 
punished by death ; dogs would be muzzled and 
fowls confined, to prevent their profaning the 
holy quiet. Human sacrifices were made on im- 
portant occasions. If the chief had reason for 
celebrating an event, such as the launching of a 
hew canoe, it was quite customary for many of 
the people to flee to the mountains, where they 
would lay in hiding until the danger of seizure 
for sacrifice had past. The only wonder is that 
under such circumstances the towns were not de- 
populated, and the chief allowed to enjoy his 
picnic all by himself. 

It is supposed that in the Middle Ages the isl- 
anders were less barbarous than when they were 
discovered by Captain Cook. Under their gov- 
ernment and religion deterioration would seem 
to be much more probable than improvement, 
and the traditions of the people go back to a time 
of comparative peace and prosperity. Some of 
the remains of villages and temples are very in- 
teresting, and bear evidences of remote antiquity. 
Near Iolé there is the celebrated Aiean or pagan 
temple of Puuepa. It is the largest temple in 
the group, and is located within a few yards of 
the seashore. Its dimensions are three hundred 
and fifty feet by one hundred and fifty feet. The 
average height of the walls is fourteen feet, and 
their thickness decreases from thirty feet at the 
bottom to eight feet at the top. The material of 
construction was volcanic stone, and tradition 
says that the stones were conveyed from the val- 
ley of Polulu, a distance of twelye miles, by be- 
ing passed from hand to hand, all the inhabit- 
ants of the island being engaged in the work. 
The people have traditions, also, of many of the 
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scenes enact 1 this temple, but the date of its 
origin is bu | in oblivion. 

Not ma ears ago there lived there an old 
man who | been a sub-priest in the pagan 
worship. Ile said that he had witnessed hun- 
dreds of h 


the cours 


sacrifices, by tens at once, in 
1 few days, and that he had assist- 
ed on those occasions. The victims were sacri- 
ficed on great altars within the temple, where 
the bodies were allowed to remain until the third 
ey were removed to a sacred stone 
at the northeast corner of the outside wall. Here 
the bones were separated from the flesh, washed 
in the sea, tied in bundles and buried in a niche 
under the principal idol. The flesh itself was 
incinerated upon the altar. It is hard to believe 
that these things were practised almost within 
the memory of the present generation. 


day, when 


Huge temples were not the only public works 
in which the people were compelled to engage. 
In the same vicinity there are the remains of an 
old aqueduct, including an embankment nearly 
two hundred feet high, and a channel several 
thousand feet long hewn in the sides of the solid 
rock. That such work could have been accom- 
plished with their primitive tools is truly won- 
derful. 

The rapidity of the depopulation of the Ia- 
waiian people is probably unparalleled in the 
history of the human race. By the early navi- 
gators the population of the group was estimated 
at not less than 400,000; but even then it is sup- 
posed that the islands were much less populous 
than they had been. In 1832 the population 
had decreased to 130,000, and four years later 
to 108,000. In 1848 the population was only 
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80,000, with five times as many deaths as births, 
and at the present time the native population is 
less than 40,000, The Hawaiians are a dying 
race, and apparently they will become extinct in 
a few generations. 

There are various causes for this decline, and 
they have been much discussed by students of 
social science. The general principle is this: 
A barbarous nation, in becoming civilized, un- 
deigoes a very critical experience; the change in 
habits, food, dress and social environment pro- 
luce far greater effects, or put a yreater strain on 
the individual than any change in climate alone 


magnificent in its dead silence. It is mere like 
the Mountains of the Moon than any other place 
on earth; an inspection of the moon through 
any telescope will give a good idea of Haleakala. 
This voleano at the summit is nineteen miles in 
circumference, and more than ten thousand feet 
above the sea. The bed of the crater is two 
thousand feet below the rim, and it presents an 
awful spectacle of desolation. It is in the form 
of an irregular triangle, seven miles long. At 
two of the corners are enormous gaps, two or 
three miles wide, through which the molten lava 
used to make its way in great rivers to the sea. 
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could produce. Moreover, barbarians generally 
adopt the vices of their civilized neighbors long 
before they learn their virtues. 

The Hawaiian Islands possess many attrac- 
tions for tourists. The greatest of these are the 
two largest volcanoes in the world. The erater of 
Haleakala, on the Island of Maui, is the largest 
extinct erater in the world. Thename Haleakala 
means House of the Sun. The tradition is that 
the god Maui laid his nets upon the mountain, 
and so snared the sun as he arose, and released 
him only on the promise to always shed light 
and warmth on the island. The mountain Is 


It is probable that during one of the eruptions 
lava accumulated to a height of more than a 
thousand feet. Surging billows wore away the 
mountain walls while millions of tons were press- 
ing them outward. At length, unable any longer 
to resist the tumult of this raging flood, the wall 
eastward and northward yielded to its pressure, 
and so the fiery mountain was disemboweled 
and several cubic miles of lava rushed with de- 
moniacal fury into the sea. Terrible, indeed, 
must have been the scene at such a moment ! 
How different the scene at present! It is not 
difficult to ascend to the summit. Indeed, one 
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may ride on horseback and grad- 
ually descend to the floor of the 
crater in the same way. The bot- 
tom of the abyss is an exten- 
sive field of lava, a sandy, rocky, 
treeless desert, and on it are raised 
fourteen distinct cones or chim- 
nevs of scoria, of different colors, 
some of them seven hundred feet 
high, but which from the top of 
the crater appear to be mere 
mounds of sand and ashes. Many 
days may be spent in exploring 
the strange caves and other forma- 
tions within this crater. It is 
probably the most impressive 
earthly picture of a dead world. 
There is no tradition of the time 
when it showed any signs of ac- 
tivity. 

The famous voleano Kilauea is 
the largest in the world. Just as 
Haleakala is a panorama of death, 
so Kilauea is a picture of ever- 
changing demoniacal life and pow- 
er. It would have been the de- 
light of the medieval artists who 
taxed their imaginations in repre- 
Visitors to 
the Columbian Exposition will 
remember that the model of this 
voleano in the Midway was one of the most im- 


senting purgatory. 


pressive exhibits at the fair. But such a repre- 
sentation, however vivid, appeals to only one 
sense. In the crater itself all the other senses 
unite with that of sight in giving an impression of 
unearthly destruction and fury. Hissings, throb 
bings, roarings are heard, heat is felt and sulphu- 


rit 


rous gases are 


the crust of 
depths belo 


pre jected st 


the night w 
into a gold 
face helow. 
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both smelled and tasted. Anon 
i breaks and disappears in the 
vhile through the opening are 

uns of molten fire which illumine 
fearful radiance, then, spraying 
shower, they rain upon the sur- 


The light flashes from the distant 
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cliffs, and strange forms shape themselves in the 
hanging light. Anyone who wishes to know 
10w demons look need only watch these shad- 
owy forms around this infernal caldron. From 


\ 
} 
' 


time immemorial the natives believed Kilauea to 
be the home of their great goddess Pelé, and 
here with her attendant demons she bathed in 
the fiery billows. Animals and human beings 
were cast into the crater to appease her wrath, 
and even to this day does she not tear her hair? 
‘Pelé’s hair’? is a brittle floss spun by the 
vind from the molten lava, and may be carried 
away by any tourist as material evidence of her 
inajesty’s existence. Only a few years ago 
Princess Likiliki, sister of King Kalakaua, satri- 
ficed her own life to appease this malevolent god- 
dess, who was believed to be preparing a great 
eruption which might cost the lives of thou- 
sands. The voleano is peculiar in situation. 
Instead of being at the top of a mountain the 
crater is approached by descending two vast ter- 
races, and it is not visible from any point at a 
greater distance than half a mile. It is sup- 
posed that it was originally a cone, which, hav- 
ing blown or burned out its ‘*‘ internais,’’ col- 
lapsed to its present form of a yast lake, eight 
niles in circumference and fifteen hundred fect 
below the rim. This lake contains about sixty 
small conical craters, many of which are in al- 
most constant activity. The tout ensemble of the 


crater at night is more horribly sublime than 


anything which can be imagined even in the 
visions of unearthly things. The surface of the 


lake at times has all the agitation of an ocean ; 
billow after billow tosses its monstrous bosom in 
the air, and occasionally those from different 
directions collide and burst with violent detona- 
tion, accompanied by magnificent pyrotechnics. 
At times the surface appears solid, save for a few 
breaks or seams. These lines form continually 
changing figures, like a kaleidoscope. Outlines 
of grotesyue animals, shore lines on maps, ar- 
tistic designs and geometrical forms follow each 
other in rapid suecession. Since there is no 
danger in watching this display, visitors remain 
entranced for hours. ‘‘ Old Faithful ’’ is a peri- 
odical lava fountain which rises from the lake of 
fire, and performs on schedule time. Kilauea is 


itself periodical in activity. Several years of 
quiescence will he foLowed by a vear or two of 
great activity. The last eruption broke out 


January 3d, 1896. 

Another famous Hawaiian voleano is Mokua- 
weoweo, ‘The Terrible,’’ on the summit of Mauna 
Loa, 13,675 feet high. This, too, is a lake or pit, 
and is nine miles in circumference, and from SCO 
to 1,000 feet deep. This voleano has a regular 
period of eleven years. It has numerous foun- 
tains, several hundred feet high, which spout 
liquid lava like so many whales sporting at sea, 
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The greatest natural attraction in the vicinity 
of Honolulu is the Pali ( precipice). It is reached 
by a beautiful drive through the broad avenue 
of the Nuuanu Valley. The valley seems to have 
heen formed by an abrupt break in the great cen- 
tral voleanic ridge of the island ; the lower part 
is open, but it gradually narrows between steep 
mountains. We pass the summer home of Queen 
Emina and the tomb of the kings. The royal 
mausoleum is an interesting structure, built of 
massive coral. It consists of a single chamber 
eighteen feet by fourteen feet in the interior, and 
is surrounded by a heavy wall, also of coral. 
After climbing for three miles through a fairy- 
land we suddenly come upon a gash in the rocks. 
Through this gorge the trade winds blow with 
almost a whirlwind of violence. Boreas seems 
to have concentrated all his powers against this 
single spot. Proceeding a few yards to the right, 
the magnificent panorama of the Pali is before 
us. We stand upon the rim of the rock one 
thousand feet above the green meadows which 
smile below us. Gray walls of rock rise two 
thousand feet above us, and make a sky-line like 
medieval architecture. There are pinnacles, 
spires, domes, and long, unbroken walls, which 
would be the glory and strength of any fort. In 
the distance is the shoreless Pacific, breaking in 
great surges and beautiful billows of foam on the 
coral reef. And from the gleaming crescent of 
ocean sand to mountain wall there is an un- 
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broken stretch of vernal green. Probably there 


are few places the world where Nature shows 
herself simultaneously in so many different as- 
pects. If a visitor would obtain an accurate 
view of this tremendous precipice, he must de- 
scend to the plain below, and stand close at the 
foot of the Pal 

safe, and is made by a circuitous path on the 
right of the cliff. This place is not lacking in 
historic and legendary interest. In 1794, when 
Kamehameha I., also ealled ‘‘The Terrible,’’ 
‘*The Great’? and ‘*The Conqueror,’’ fought 
for the possession of this island, a desperate hat- 
tle took place 


The descent is laborious, but 


the valley. Having vanquished 
the enemy, Kamehameha drove them to the 
brink of this precipice, and pushed them over 


the edge into the plain below, where their bodies 


lay unburied until Nature covered them with a 
vutiful than the highest art. 


! spi uous object in the vicinity of 


yerdure mor 

The most « 
Honolulu is old coast crater called Leali, or 
Diamond Head 
and may be proached either by sea or land. 
ne the shore, and leads through 
many fish } Is and taro patches. Near the 
base of the er stands the old village of Wai- 
kiki. Here is the stone house where Kame- 


It is six miles from the town, 


The road is 


hameha the Great once lived, and here on his 
birthday, which is a great féte day, the Honolulu 


Jockey Club have races which are the ‘* Derby ”’ 


or ‘‘Grand Prix’’ of Honolulu. Waikiki alse 
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claims to be a fashionable seaside resort, and is 
a favorite place for surf-bathing and aquatic 
sports, for which the natives are famous. For- 
erly aquatic sports were practised by all classes 
of persons, all ages and both sexes exercising at 
the same time and place. But the habits of civ- 
ilization seem to have discouraged these sports, 
o that now they are principally practised by the 
young. The swimmers start from shore, each 
one taking a surf-board. They dive under the 
heavy rollers until they are several thousand feet 
from shore. Then each bather mounts his board, 
lving on his chest, striding, kneeling or stand- 
ing, and so is borne to the shore on the crest of 
a wave. Having approached the shore in this 
amphibious way, he slips from the board, dives 
under the wave, and swims seaward to repeat 
the sport. This amusement is sometimes carried 
on for hours without apparent effort or fatigue. 
It is to such exercises, practised from early child- 
hood, that travelers attribute the exquisite forms 
of the native women. 

The natives are exceedingly hospitable. As 
soon as a traveler stops at a native hut it is cus- 
tomary for one of the women to ask if he is 
**full,’? meaning if he is hungry ; and without 
waiting for a reply, she may feel of his stomach 
in order to form an independent judgment on the 
cubject. This very peculiar custom has been 
mentioned by a number of travelers. 

The Hawaiians are religious, even when they 
are not moral. An interesting story is told of 
the origin of Kaiwaiahoa Church, Honolulu. 
King Kanikeaouli said he wanted three things— 
a ship of war, a palace, and a church. He was 
advised to reverse the order of his wants, and 
provide the church first. So the king called a 
inass meeting, in 1836, to consider the building 
of a church. He subscribed $3,000 himself, 
and the people $17,000 more in money and 
$100,000 in labor. Thousands of coral stones 
were brought from a reef a mile distant, being 
suspended from poles carried on the shoulders 
of native subscribers. The building was fin- 
ished in six years. Some amusing incidents are 
reported of their first meetings. They wished to 
honor the new edifice with their most fashionable 
clothing. Squeaking shoes were in special de- 
mand, So great was the call for these musical 
instruments that some dealers charged fifty cents 
a pair extra for shoes ‘‘ guaranteed to squeak a 
vear,”’ 

The probable annexation of the islands to the 
United States, which has long been regarded as 
a desideratum by many citizens of both coun- 
tries, and which President MeKinley in his mes- 
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sage has shown to be a logical if not an inevita- 
ble consummation of present relations, has again 
directed the attention of the world to this 
‘* Paradise of the Pacific.’”’ The evolution of 
history is illustrated by the present complacent 
attitude of both countries. Indeed, excepting 
the Japanese and the English, who have their 
own reasons for opposing annexation to the 
United States, there seems to be no strong oppo- 
sition to this union. But the reciprocity treaty 
of 1876 was ratified only after bitter opposition 
in both countries. The wisdom of that measure 
was demonstrated by the inauguration of an ex- 
traordinary era of commercial prosperity, which 
has enriched all those doing business in or with 
the islands. The sugar industry increased ten- 
fold, and it is estimated that the net gain to each 
country from the operation of this treaty has 
been not less than thirty millions of dollars. 
And this seems to be only the promise of greater 
gain which would result from annexation. Even 
at the present time more than twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars of American capital is invested in 
the sugar industry of the islands, and more than 
three-fourths of all the capital of the islands is 
American. In 1895 the foreign commerce of the 
islands amounted to fourteen million dollars, of 
which ninety-one per cent. was with the United 
States. In 1896 the foreign commerce jumped 
to twenty-two million dollars—most of the in- 
crease being with the United States. 

Honolulu, the principal port of the islands, 
has an excellent harbor, of moderate size. There 
are fifty-two vessels flying the Hawaiian flag, 
aggregating 21,678 tons, but these are insignifi- 
cant compared with the great ships of other na- 
tions that use this harbor. Only a few miles 
distant is Pearl Harbor, which is one of the best 
in the world. In 1887 the exclusive use of this 
magnificent harbor as a nayal station was ceded 
to the United States, but owing to the absence of 
any stipulation for permanency the small ex- 
penditure required to perfect the entrance to the 
harbor has not been made. 

All the world is interested in the islands as a 
station for coal and other supplies. They lie 
between Central America, Mexico, California and 
Alaska on the one side, and Siberia, Japan, 
China, the Philippine Islands and Australia on 
the other. Hence they have been called the 


‘“Half-way House.’’ A strong government 
should control these, so that complete security 
would be assured against disturbers within and 
aggressors without. 

The military value of a naval position depends 
upon its situation, upon its strength and upon 
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its resources. The first is paramount ; other de- 
ficiencies may be remedied by a sufficient ex- 
penditure of time and money. 
map of the Pacifie Ocean shows that the Ha- 
waiian group stands in comparative isolation in 


A glance at a 


a vast expanse of sea, and near the intersection of 
many important sea-routes. These islands have 
been well called the eross-roads of the Pacific. 

In time of war between great powers the pos- 
session of these islands would be of incalculable 
value to either of them; but to allow them to 
come under the dominion of any other nation 
would be exceedingly detrimental to the inter- 
ests of the United States, and might even be a 
menace to all the Pacifie coast of this country. 
Shut out of these islands as a coaling station, an 
enemy of the United States is thrown back for 
supplies of fuel to distances of thirty-five hun- 
dred or four thousand miles—which would be 
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almost prohibitive of sustained warfare. If the 
Hawaiian Islands should fall into the hands of a 
powerful enemy, the United States would be 
obliged to fortify all her Pacific ports. The mere 
possession of the islands by this country will so 
strengthen us that the liability of future great 
wars will be reduced. 

The fact that other nations look with envious 
eyes upon these island gems is a good reason 
why the United States should not delay in rati- 
fying that union which is so strongly desired by 
the Hawaiians themselves. History warrants 
the statement that the control of the seas, espe- 
cially along the great lines of commerce, is chief 
among the material elements in the power and 
prosperity of nations. And the wholesale seizure 
of other islands in the South Pacifie by European 
tly proves their appreciation of 


such possessl ms, 


powers sufhic 





GLIMPSES OF THE HISTORIC HACKENSACK, 


LANDMARKS AND MEMORIES OF THE HACKENSACK VALLEY. 


By JOHN P. RITTER. 


Tue march of improvement that: has demol- 
ished so many landmarks of Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary times in other suburbs of New York 
has spared to a remarkable degree the Hacken- 
sack Valley in New Jersey. Shut in by the 
Palisades and Haverstraw Mountains on the east, 
and by the Ramapo Hills on the west, the re- 
gion retains many of the characteristics of a past 
age, and is still devoted to pastoral rather than 
to mereantile pursuits. 

Old houses and picturesque ruins serve as con- 
stant reminders of important incidents and nota- 
ble events in history, investing the district with 
that element of human interest without which 
the most beautiful scenery becomes after a time 
monotonous. The valley is so peaceful now that 
it seems almost impossible to conceive of strife 
or struggle in connection with it ; but we have 
only to turn to past annals to learn that it has 
been the scene of tumult and bloodshed ; that 
the fertile fields and smiling meadows have been 





ontending armies, and that the 
hills around have reverberated to the sound of 


trampled by 


cannon. 

The gradual transfer of the lands of the Hack- 
ensack region from their original Indian proprie- 
tors to the white settlers is a matter of history, 
the details of which are full of interest. It is on 
record that a large tract of land upon the Hack- 
ensack River above Bergen wag given to a lady 
in New York, a Mrs. Sarah Kirstead, by an old 
Indian sachem, in 1685, as a reward for her ser- 
vices in erpreting the Indian language as 
occasion required’’; and two years later many 
families had already settled in the district. 
Although a majority of the pioneers were Dutch, 
there is no doubt that a considerable number of 
Scotch and English also found their way to the 
fertile valley 

It is not difficult to imagine their homes, ris- 
ing one by one in the wilderness, with their 
thrifty housewives, their sturdy children, and 
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the neatness and order dear to the Dutch heart. 
Deeply religious, honest and conscientious, the 
early farmers were also industrious and frugal ; 
and they had not settled in the region long be- 
fore they had amassed sufficient means to erect 
substantial stone farmhouses, modeled after those 
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OLD FARM HOUSE AT TAPPAN, 


of the fatherland, many of 
which may still be seen on the 
slopes of the river embowered 
in ancient trees. They are of 
one story, with overhanging 
eaves, and having a spacious 
loft beneath the high pitched 
roof for the storage of grain 
and other produce. During 
the Colonial period the happy 
possessors of these comfortable 
homes were noted for their 
prosperity and wealth; but, 
with the outbreak of the Rev- 
olution, and the subsequent 
invasion of New Jersey by the 
British, their lands were laid 
waste and their cattle driven 
off by marauding parties of 
the enemy ; so that many of 
them were reduced to poverty. 

On the night of the 19th of November, 1776, 
Lord Cornwallis, the British general, fresh from 
the victory gained by the King’s army at Fort 
Washington, crossed from the east to the west 
bank of the Hudson River with 6,000 men, and 
effected a landing at Closter, in New Jersey, at 
the foot of the Palisades. He immediately 
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issued orders to have a steep footpath leading to 
the heights above widened for the passage ot 
his artillery, and on the following day marched 
down toward Fort Lee with the intention of sur- 


prising the American garrison stationed there. 
But his project was frustrated by the untiring 





vigilance of Washington, who, 
learning that the British had 
crossed the Hudson in foree, 
evacuated the fortress and 
made a hasty retreat to th 
town of Hackensack 

In passing over the ground 
traversed by Cornwallis, re- 
cently, I secured pictures of 
several landmarks associated 
with his expedition. One is 
that of an ancient house, at 
the base of the Palisades, just 
south of the Closter (now Al- 
pine) Dock, which was built 
more than a century and a 
half ago as an Indian trading 
station. Lord Cornwallis oc- 
eupied it on the night that 
he landed at Closter, and it 
subsequently served as the 








THE CORNWALLIS HOUSE. 


INDIAN TRADING STATION IN WHICH LORD CORNWALLIS SLEPT 


base of operations to Lord Grey when lhe 
surprised and massacred Colonel Baylor's dra- 
goons in a barn at Tappan. After the Revolu- 


tion the old house was converted into a tavern 


for the accommodation of rivermen. If tradi- 


tion can be relied upon, many hard characters 
resorted to its tap-room, and their nightly orgies 
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It is said that 
killed in brawls there, and that their 
thrown into the Hudson. 


teresting reli 


gave the place a bad name. 


men were 
bodies wer This in- 


remained for a long time unoc- 


cupied and ina very dilapidated condition ; but 
it has recently been renovated, and is now ten- 
anted by a fisherman and his family. The re- 


mains of the military road built by Cornwallis 


for his cannon can yet be seen, and part of it 
is used at the present time by wagons on their 
way to and from the Alpine Dock. 
Hackensack, to which Washington 
when Cornwallis landed at Closter, is one of the 
oldest and most beautiful towns near New York. 
Settled by Dutch at the earliest colonization 
of the valley it was a 
perous vill 
the 
more than 


retreated 


the 
that bears its name, 

at the time of 
served 


pre s- 
Revolution, and 
onee as the head- 


quarters of the sorely tried 


armies of the cause of Inde- 
pendence The old Mansion 
House, on the public square, 


was occupied by Washington 
after the evac of Fort 
It was at that period 
the private house of a certain 
Peter Zabriskie, 


mander-in-chief’s meals were 


uation 


Lee. 
and the com- 


sent in to him by the tavern 
keeper of the ‘village, Archi- 
bald Campbell, of whom a 
gcood story Is told. 

It is said that, although an 
ardent hesitated 
about joining the Revolution- 
ists, 
dependent upon him for sup- 


patriot, he 


as he had a large family 
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way home. vithough he lived for eighteen 
years to recount his adventures, he was never 
again troubl eumatism. 

A much building than the Mansion 
House is thi ormed Duteh Chureh situated 


on the same s Its history includes all the 
e little town; for the life of 


Colonial times centered in 


simple annals 
such a Comin 
its church. in inscription over the en- 
it the church wis organized 


in 1686, and t rst 


trance it apy s tl 
edifice was erected in 1696, 
1728, and again in 1791. Then, 

increased in numbers, it was 
» enlarge it twice—once in 1847. 
and again in 1S69 


It was rebuilt 
as its congreg 
found necessa 
A row of crumbling stones, 
inscribed with the ini- 


set in the east wall, are 





port. He laid his case before 

. P ‘ COLONIAL MILL AT SCHRAALENBURG, NEAR RIVEREDGE. 
Washington, who told him 
in emphatic terms to remain neutral. He re- tials of the ers who contributed their time 


follow this advice ; but four 
later his neutrality served him to little pur- 
A party of British and Hessians, pass- 


ing through the little town one morning about 


solved to vears 


pose. 


three o'clock, attacked and looted many houses, 
and among others that of- Archibald Campbell, 
who had been confined to his bed for weeks by 
rheumatism. The brutal soldiers bade him ris 
up, and forced him to accompany them in their 
raid the surrounding country. If the 
chroniclers of the time are to be believed, the 
fright he received completely cured his disorder. 
He was able to start out with his persecutors, 
but soon made his escape by hiding in an under- 


upon 


ground cellar, from which he finally made his 





and labor to erection of the original edifice. 
Many oth 

to be found 

to Pat 


farmhouse, surrou 


aint relies of Colonial times are 
Hackensack. On the turnpike 
stands the old Ackerman 
nded by gnarled and knotted 


leading 


erson 
trees of great Imbedded in the stones 
of the east w sa rude slab containing the ini- 
tials of the builders of the dwelling and the date 
iO4 It is at present occupied 

ekerhotf, a descendant of one of 
rs of the Hackensack Valley. Hen- 
au native of the province of 


{ quity. 


of its erection | 
by a Miss B 
the first sett 
drick 
Drenthe, 
when a 


Brine 
Holland, emigrated to this country 
young man, and, in June, 1685, settled 


aneck, a short distance east of 


upon a farm at Ts 
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Hackensack, and erected the fine 
old farmhouse that is yet stand- 
ing on the Teaneck road. 

This dwelling is perhaps the 
best specimen of a Dutch colo- 
nial farmhouse to be found in 
the vicinity of New York. It has 
great square rooms with low ceil- 
ings, huge fireplaces and im- 
mense lofts. It has the charac- 
teristic double pitched roof with 
overhanging eaves, and, more- 
over, its front windows look out 
upon a typical Dutch garden, 
intersected by graveled walks and 
luxuriant with bright-hued flow- 
ers. The dwelling remained in 
the Brinckerhoff family until 
1861, when it passed into the 
possession of Mr. George C. Dem- 
arest, its present occuy ant. 

Following the Teaneck road 
a short distance further north to 
its intersection with the high- 
way to Hackensack, I came sud- 
denly upon an extensive ruin, 
in the fork of the two roads, sur- 
rounded by a park that must 
once have been the delight of 
landscape gardeners. This was 
at one time the country seat of 
the late William Walter Phelps, 
the millionaire statesman, who, 
as Minister to Germany dur- 
ing the administration of Presi- 
dent Harrison, did so much to 
increase the good-will of that 
great empire toward the United 
States. Several 
Phelps’s 


caught fire and 


vears ago Mr. 
home 
to the 
No attempt has ever 
been made to rebuild it. Unlike 
ruins, it is exceedingly 
beautiful in its desolation ; for 
the ivy, 


magnificent 
burned 
ground, 


most 


that once wound grace- 
fully over the windows and por- 
ticos, now runs in untrained lux- 
uriance over the crumbling walls, 
giving to the whole the mellow 
effect of antiquity. 

About a mile north of Hack- 
ensack stands the modern village 
of Cherry Hill. 
the most interesting localities in 
the valley, as it was the theatre 


This is one of 
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SOME PRETTY SNAP-SHLOTS ALONG 
THE HACKENSACK RIVER. 
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of many stirring events of the 
Revolution. On the east bank 
of the Hackensack at this point 
is a little hamlet that has been 
known since Colonial times as 
New Bridge. The bridge that 
crosses the river here was first 
built long anterior to the Revo- 
lution. Over it Washington led 
the American army to Hacken- 
sack in November, 1776, when 
the approach of Cornwallis from 
Closter rendered the sudden aban- 
donment of Fort Lee necessary. 
Here, at a later period, a battery 
and small garrison were placed 
on the high ground at the west- 
ern end of the bridge, and sey- 
eral severe skirmishes occurred 
at different times 
Americans and 


between the 
British for its 
possession, 

One of the most historic houses 
in New Jersey faces the west end 
of the bridge, where the site of 
a mill, famous in the region a 
apparent, 
The Zabriskie house and farm, 
as it is called, figured largely in 
the troublous times of the Revo- 
lution, and was again and again 
made a military headquarters. 
At the close of the war it passed 
by confiscation into the hands 
of the State, and was presented 
to Baron Steuben as a popular 
recognition of his services. But 


century ago, is also 


that gallant soldier seems to have 
held and occupied the property 
for only a short time. The State 
of New York having presented 
him with a tract of 16,000 acres 
of land in the County of Oneida, 
he retired to that estate with a 
number of Revolutionary _ sol- 
diers, to whom he gave farms, 
and passed his time in the 
amusements of books and chess 
until his death, in 1795. 

At no great distance from New 
Bridge is the still more interest- 
ing village of Schraalenburg, an 
old Dutch settlement, bounded 
on the west by the Hackensack 
and on the east by a barren ridge, 
from which it derived its name 
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—Schraalenburg signifying 
literally barren hill. On ap- 
proaching the village the high 
steeples of two churches ap- 
pear above the tree-tops, ‘re- 
calling to mind the famous 
for more 
than a century agitated its in- 
habitants. 

“‘Up to the year 1724, the 
spiritual interests of the va- 
rious districts of the old Hack- 


ensack 


controversy which 


township, including 


those of Schraalenburg,’’ says 
a writer on the subject, ‘‘ were 
under the supervision of the 
Dutch Church in the village of 
Hackensack. There, Sunday 
after Sunday, the settlers from 
the 
sembled, and the inhabitants 


neighboring villages 


as- 


THE 


of Schraalenburg especially 
regarded the church upon the green with deep 
affection.”’ 


of the congregation 


After a time, however, the growth 


made necessary more ac- 
commodation, and in 1725 the first church was 
erected in Schraalenburg very near the spot upon 
There 


always two congregations of attendants. 


which South Church now stands. were 

For a long time the new church at Schraalen- 
burg and the Old Dutch Chureh at 
were joint churches of the same denomination, 


Hackensack 


having two pastors who preached on alternate 
Sundays at Schraalenburg and Hackensack, and 
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ACKERMAN FARM SE—ERECTED IN 1704. 


the sets of wors 


two 


ers were quite distinct in the 
following its 
whichever building he was to 
t the vear 1800 the followers of 


t for him what is now known as 


plac s, i congregation 
special past: 
preach in. 

one minister 
the South | 


down, whil 


the original one being torn 

partisans of the other built for 

beautiful North Chureh, which 
Fields. 


The congregations, 


themselves 
stands near B 
although using the same 
forms and pting the same creed, had ‘al- 
ways been in some sort rivals, the question at 
issue between them having re- 
ference to the right of the 
Church Council at Amster- 
dam, in Holland, to appoint 
the 
in the spiritual affairs of the 
churches established in a new 
So divided and em- 
hittered did they become that 
the members of the different 
parties would 


ministers and interfere 


country. 


hot speak to 
each other, and if they met in 
the road would not make way 
for each other.”’ 

In 1822 these bitter relig- 
ious differences culminated in 
the secession of Dr. Froeligh, 
the pastor of the South Church, 
with his entire congregation, 
from the Reformed Dutch 
Church, and the organization 
by them of the True Reformed 


1685. 
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DUTCH CHURCH AT TAPPAN, 

THE SCENE OF MAJOR ANDRE'S TRIAL, 
Dutch Church—styled by their opponents the 
Church of the Seceders—the North Church re- 
maining in allegiance with the old organization. 
The two churches have virtually the same creeds 
and standards. At the North Church a favorite 
hymn begins with the words ‘‘ This is the good 
old way,’’ while the congregation of the South 
Church take especial delight in singing the hymn 
beginning : 

‘‘Numbers are no mark 


That men will right be found ; 
A few were saved in Noah’s ark,”’ ete. 


A curious inscription in Dutch over the en- 
trance to the North Church refers to the differ- 
ences between the congrega- 


ernacles, O Lord of Hosts.’ 
Rebuilt in the year of our 
Lord 1866,”’ 

Schraalenburg to-day pres- 
ents the curious spectacle of 
a Dutch hamlet of the seven- 
teenth century and a modern 
town of mushroom villas oc- 
cupying the same site. Many 





of the old farms have passed 
into the hands of real estate 
speculators, and have been 
cut up into building lots to 
he sold to people of moder- 
ate means desiring suburban 
homes near New York. One 
of the oldest relics of Colonial 
times is the farmhouse that 
stands next door to the South 
Church. <A_ dwelling. still 
older is the Demarest home- 
stead, which occupies a knoll 
on the shores of a picturesque pond near River- 
edge, where a mill-dam confines the waters of a 
little rivulet that empties into the Hackensack 
River. 

Demarests are numerous in the Hackensack 
Valley. Families of that name may be found 
occupying farms from Newark Bay to the Ram- 
apo Hills, and a few miles north of Schraalen- 
burg. ‘There is a thriving modern town called 
Demarest, in honor of the original proprietor of 
the land upon which it stands. David Dema- 
rest, the progenitor of the family in America, 
was a Huguenot, who had settled in Holland to 


escape religious persecution in France. Subse- 





tions which resulted in its | 
erection. Translated it reads: 
‘‘Let Peace come quickly 
upon all. The North Church 
in Schraalenburg, built in the 
1801. ‘In all places 
where I my name shall estab- 
lish for a remembrance there 
shall I come near to thee and 
bless thee.’ —Ex. xx., 24.’’ 
The South Church also has 
an inscription in Dutch above 
its door, a free translation of 
which is as follows: ‘‘ This 
house was built here in 1799. 
I. Sam., vii., 12. EBENEZER. 
‘Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us.’ Ps. Ixxxiv., 1: 
‘How amiable are thy tab- 


year 











OLD DUTCH CHURCH AT HACKENSACK. 
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quently he emigrated to this country in the ship 
Brindled Cow, arriving in New York on April 
16th, 1665. When the Hackensack Valley was 
first colonized in 1685, either he, or one of his 
sons, secured a tract ‘of land from the Indians 
at Schraalenburg, and built the homestead 








HOUSE AT NEW BRIDGE, PRESENTED TO BARON STEUBREN BY STATE OF NEW JERS! 


above referred to. The su- 
perstructure of the present 
farmhouse is comparatively 
new; but it stands upon 
the foundation that was 
laid when the land was 
purchased from the In- 
dians. At the end of the 
pond near it, where the 
pent-up waters of the rivu- 
let now tumble over the 
dam, stands a very old 
mill, to which the farmers 
of Schraalenburg and Ber- 
gen Fields _brought their 
grain and corn to be ground 
in Colonial days. 

Riveredge is a truly 
charming spot, the Hack- 
ensack expanding there into 
a quiet, deeply shadowed 
pool, above a little harbor, which is the head 
of sloop navigation on the river. At New 
Milford, three-quarters of a mile above, are 
the waterworks, which supply several cities be- 
low with water, and further north the river 
makes a great bend to the east to receive the 
Tienekill from the east and the Pascack Brook 
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from the west | ancient designation of this 
elbow in tl Hackensack is ‘* Old Hook.”’ 
Several old-fas d houses and many features 
life s practiced by the early settlers 
render this n 


of rural 

1ood interesting. 

look, I passed through the vil- 
lages of Closter and Norwood 


Leaving O] 


to Tappan, the scene of the 
Inost tragic episode in Revolu- 
tionary history. The story of 
Benedict Arnold’s treason and 
ff the arrest of his accom- 
plice Major John André, by 
the Westchester militiamen, 
Paulding, Williams and Van 
Wart, is too familiar to bear 
repetition. I will confine my- 
self, therefore, to a brief ac- 
count of the trial and execu- 
tion of the unfortunate British 
officer, and to a description of 
the landmarks vet remaining 
that were associated with the 
closing days of his career. 
When André arrived in Tap- 
pan, in pursuance of the orders 
of Washington, he was impris- 











OLD DEMAREST HOMESTEAD, NEAR RIVEREDGE. 


oned in an old stone mansion, now known as the 
‘¢76 House.”’ 

Although subsequently occupied as a tavern, 
it has undergone no material alterations since 
the time of André’s confinement, although the 
room in whi lived was afterward enlarged 
and renovated for the purposes of a ball-room. 
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OLD HOUSE 


AT SCHRAALENBURG. 
The old house has remained for a long time un- 
tenanted, and is fast vet it is 
worthy of preservation, not only because of its 
historic associations, 


falling to ruin; 


but because it is one of the 
most unique specimens of Colonial architecture 
now remaining. It resembles a great storehouse 
more than a dwelling, and differs from other old 
Dutch houses in that 
square, 


its dimensions are almost 
rather than oblong, and its immense roof 


has scarcely any pitch. 
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the prisoner ouglit to be re- 
garded, and the punish- 
ment that befitted his case. 

This court, consisting of 
fourteen 
met in 


officers, 
the church 
referred to, 


general 
above 
and before it 
Major André was arraigned 
and examined. John Lau- 
afterward a distin- 
guished legislator and jur- 
ist, was 


rance, 


judge - advocate. 
The prisoner made a plain 
statement of the facts con- 
necting him with Arnold’s 
traitorous projects, confess- 
ing that he came ashore to 
consult with Arnold 
the British sloop-of-war 
Vulture in the 
without a flag. In answer 
to a query of the Board, 
whether he had anything 
further to say respecting the charges preferred 
against remarked: ‘‘T leave them to 
operate with the Board, persuaded that you will 
do me justice.”’ 


from 


night, and 


him, he 


Hix trial over, André was escorted back to the 
‘76 House,”’ 
his execution. 
tion, the 


Where he was kept a prisoner until 

After a long and careful delibera- 
Board reported: ‘That Major André, 
Adjutant-General of the British Army, ought to 





Andrés trial took | 
place in the old Duteh 
Reformed Church at | 
Tappan, which was 


demolished in 1836. 





Upon its site another 
and larger edifice of 
brick has been erected, 


standing within a few 
vards of the ‘76 
House.’’ On the ar- 


rival of Washington at 
Tappan, on September 
2th, 1780, he 
moned a board of gen- 
eral di- 
rected them to exam- 
ine into the 
Major André and re- 
port the result to him. 
He also directed them 
to give their opinioer 
as to the light in which 


Sulh- 
officers, and 


Case of 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON ON 


be considered as a spv from the enemy, and that, 
agreeably to the 


law and usage of nations, it is 
their opinion he ought to suffer death.’’ The 
next day Washington signified his approval of 


the de ision in the following ord r 


** FLEADQUARTERS, Sept. 50, 1780 


“The Commander-in-Chief approves of the 


Opinion 
ofthe Board of General Officers respecting Major An 
dré, and orders that the execution of Major André take 
place to-morrow at five o'clock pM.” 


The hous« in which this order was signed is 
situated the road leading to the Iluds 
River within a few rods of its junction with thi 
principal street of the town. It 
was occupied by Washington 
as his headquarters at the time 
of André’s trial, and had be-— | 


neal 


fore that served as the head- | 
quarters of General Anthony 
Wayne. It was then owned by 


John de Windt, a native of St. 
the West Indies. 
In recent years an extensive 
addition has been built at its 
north but the original 
structure has not suffered by 
the improvement. 


Thomas, in 


end, 


On the day set for his execu- 
tion Major André maintained 
a calm demeanor, though all 
around him were gloomy and 
silent. break fasted, 
he dressed himself with care in 
the full uniform of a British 
had 


Having 


officer, which been sent 
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tion, wheth: 
that 
death could 
( laimed, ‘Ho 
ly added : ‘ It 
All things 
took 
shirt-collar 


formed 


wavonh, 


momentary 
He tl 


it over his 


neck. 


command tl 


out a second 
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him from New York, placed 
his hat upon the table, and, 
turning to the officers on 
guard, said, with unaffected 
coolness : ‘*T am ready at 
any moment, gentlemen, to 
Wait upon you.”’ 

Then, with unflinching 
tread, he walked to the 
place of execution between 
two subaltern officers, arm- 
in-arm, bowing with serene 
countenance to several gen- 
tlemen whom he knew. 

‘“When he came within 
sight of the gibbet,”’ 
Colonel 
American 


writes 
Tallmadge, an 
officer who ae- 
companied him, ‘‘he ap- 
peared to be startled, and 
inquired, with some emo- 
s not to be shot. 


Being in- 
“le first appointed for his 
consistently altered, he ex- 
lis my fate ! but immediate- 
on be over.’ he 
( uly he stepped into the 
iat and stock, opened his 
‘Tt will be but a 
adjusted the noose to his 
out a handkerchief and tied 
Being told by the oflicer in 
ns must be bound, he drew 
chief, with which they were 


laiming, 
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pinioned. At this point Colo- 
nel Scammel informed him 
that he could speak if he so 
desired. His only reply was, 
‘‘T pray you to bear witness 
that I 
brave 


fate like a 
man.’’ \ moment 
afterward the wagon moved 
from under him and left him 
suspended. He died almost 
instantly and with scarcely a 
struggle. 

While in Tappan I visited 
tne spot where Major André 
died. It is upon the sum- 
mit of a rocky hill, and is 


meet mv 


designated by a square slab 
of granite, inscribed with the 
circumstances of his capture 
and execution, and surround- 
ed by a tall iron railing to 
protect it from the depreda- 
tions of relic hunters. To the west lies the upper 
Hackensack Valley ; to the east, the old town of 
Tappan ; and further off, through a vista in the 
hills, can be seen the Tappan Zee and the entire 
His remains 
were interred within a few yards of his place of 


scene of André’s exploits as a spy. 


execution, and a curious story is told in con- 
nection with their disinterment in 1821, when 
they were transferred to Westminster Abbey. It 
was then found that a peach tree, which had 
sprung up over the grave, had wrapped its roots 
around the skull of the dead man. 
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MANSION HOUSE, 


WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS AT HACKENSACK. 


Washington made Tappan his headquarters 
for some time after André’s execution, and it 
the house of John de Windt that he 
formed his memorable plan with Major Henry 
Lee to get possessien of the person of Arnold, 
then safe within the British lines in New York. 
The agent pitched upon for the hazardous enter- 
prise was the sergeant-major of Lee’s dragoons, 
John Champe by name. 


was in 


This hero was a young 
Virginian, about twenty-four years old, full of 
bone and muscle, of tried loyalty and inflexible 
Champe was to make a pretended de- 
sertion to the enemy, enlist in 
a corps which Arnold was rais- 
ing, and, watching for a favor- 
able moment, was, with the aid 
of a confederate from Newark, 
to seize him in the night, gag 
him, and bring him across the 
Hudson into New Jersey. 

The pretended desertion of 
the sergeant took place on the 
night of October 20th, 1780, 
when the ancient highway that 
runs through the Hackensack 
Valley witnessed as thriiling a 
ride as that of Paul Revere at 
Lexington, or of Phil Sheridan 
at Winchester, or of the myth- 
ical courier who bore the good 
news from Aix to Ghent, 
although it has never been im- 
mortalized, like the others, in 
verse. Champe had to evade 


courage, 
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patrols of horse and foot, be- 
side stationary guards and ir- 
regular scouting parties. Hé 
was informed that Major Lee 
could render him no assist- 
ance other than to delay pur- 
suit should his departure be 
discovered. 

About eleven o'clock he 
took his cloak, valise and or- 
derly book, drew his horse 
from the picket, and set out 
on his hazardous course, while 
the major retired to rest. Lee 
had not been in bed half an 
hour when Captain Carnes, 
the officer of the day, rushed 
into his quarters to inform 
him that one of the patrols 
had fallen in with a dragoon, 
who, on being challenged, 
put spurs to his horse and 
escaped. Lee, in order to gain time, pretended 
to believe that the supposed dragoon was some 
countryman of the neighborhood, and not until 
Captain Carnes made a muster of the dragoons 
and returned with word that the sergeant-major 
was missing did he order out a party in pursuit. 

By the time they were in the saddle Champe 
had an hour’s start; yet so rapidly did they 
press forward that, cn reaching the summit of a 
hill at daybreak, they descried the supposed de- 
serter not more than half a mile in front. The 
sergeant at the same moment caught sight of his 
pursuers, and now the chase became desperate. 


Champe had originally intended to make for 


| 


| 





THE HACKENSACK RIVER AND MEADOWS, 











NORTH CHURCH AT SCHRAALENBURG, 


Paulus Hook, but changed his course, threw his 
pursuers at fault, and succeeded in getting abreast 
of two British galleys at anchor near the shore 
beyond Berg: 
net Middletor 


He had no time to lose. Cor- 
commander of the pursuing 


party, was but two or three hundred yards be- ° 


owing himself off his horse, and 

a marsh, he plunged into the 
to the galleys for help. A boat 
was sent to his assistance, and he was conveyed 


hind him. 1 
running throug 
river and call 
on board one f those vessels. 
On reaching New York Champe enlisted in 
Arnold's corps, was employed about his person, 
and had made every arrangement to surprise him 
at night in a garden in the 
rear of his quarters, convey 
hini to a boat and ferry him 
across the Hudson, when the 
entire scheme was frustrated 
through Arnold’s removing to 
another part of the town. It 
was a long time before John 
Champe was able to effect his 
escape from the British and 
resume his real character of a 
loyal and patriotic soldier. He 
was rewarded when he did so 
by the munificence of Wash- 
ington and by the admiration 
of his old comrades in arms. 
Above Tappan the Hacken- 
sack Valley is a region of old 
fields gone to seed, and mossy 


fences and stone walls. One 
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wonders why so much good land is allowed to 
lie untilled near the greatest market of the coun- 
try. At a point on the river west of Nyack a 
queer little settlement of half-ruined houses sur- 
rounds a bridge in a hollow, where the stream 
feeds a mill-pond long ago abandoned to weeds 
and aquatic plants. 
The dam is now a mere blockade of stones ; 


This is Tom Pye’s Corners. 
the 
inill beside it is well into its second century, and 
against the old wooden wheel, which long ago 
stopped hatcheling the current, stands a tree at 
least fifty years old. The water trickles here and 
there in thin streams over the dam, and then 
babbles down a stony avenue arched with great 
elms, 


THE LAST DUEL IN 


THERE are not many visitors to Paris who go 
out of their way to look at the Place des Vosges. 
It lies quite out of the beaten track ; its name 
awakens no historical memories ; no traveler in- 
cludes it in the list of places which his friends 
will question him about on his return home. Yet 
the quiet, spacious square, a little to the east of 
the Place de la Bastille, bright all the summer 
through with green turf and scarlet geraniums, 
is in its way a memorable spot. The revolution- 
ists of 1789, who robbed it of its name and of 
the equestrian statue of Louis the Thirteenth 
erected by the great cardinal in honor of his mel- 
ancholy young master, did not entirely succeed 
in effacing its traditions of splendor.* In spite of 
the turf and the flowers and the children who 
make it their playground, the square is not cheer- 
ful. It has still that air of forlorn dignity char- 
acteristic of people and places that have seen bet- 
ter days; its empty ways still echo faintly with 
the tread of the famous feet that passed up and 
down them in the times when the most brilliant 
figures of a brilliant epoch made the Place Roy- 
ale their favorite resort. 

Henry the Fourth planned the square and be- 
gan to build it on the site of the old Palais des 
Tournelles, demolished when Catherine de Med- 
ici fled from its sinister memories to the new 
Louvre. But the thirty-seven houses whose pil- 
lared frontage formed an arcade that ran all 
round the square, were not finished till a year or 
two after his death. Here in the seventeenth 
century came all the world of rank and wit, in 


* The present statue is modern. 
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The fertle orchards of the upper Hackensack 
Valley afford a never-failing supply of material 
for the manufacture of Jersey applejack, as it is 
called, although many of the apples are grown 
in Rockland County, New York. In good years 
the crop is so abundant that immense quantities 
of the fruit are abandoned to rot on the ground, 
after the busy mills have turned out thousands 
of barrels of cider, vinegar and brandy. Abund- 
ant crops of grapes are also grown in this dis- 
trict, and it may be safely asserted of the entire 
Hackensack region, as old Hendrick Hudson 
said of more extensive tracts of country, that it 
has always been ‘‘a very good land to fall in 
with, and a pleasant land to see.”’ 


THE PLACE ROYALE. 

ruffles and brocade, to gossip, to quarrel, to make 
love, to compose sonnets, to talk treason, under 
the shadow of the Bastille. Madame de Sévigné 
lived here and the Marquise de Sablé ; Richelieu 
and Rohan, Pascal and Corneille, Descartes and 
Turenne—they all paced this incomparable clois- 
ter, as Scarron calls it. ‘‘ What conversations 
equal to those of the Decameron it has heard !’ 
cried Madame de Longueville’s enthusiastic bi- 
ographer. ‘‘ How many charming women have 
inhabited these chambers! How many illustri- 
ous personages have ascended these noble stair- 
cases !’’ 

But the charming society of which M. Cousin 
has painted such pretty pictures had another as- 
pect; and to this also the Place Royale bears 
witness. The spirit of lawlessness, brutality and 
contempt for life engendered by the so-called 
Wars of Religion, continued to manifest itself 
far into the century in spite of Richelieu’s stern 
policy of repression, in spite of the gentle influ- 
ences of the Hétel de Rambouillet. This last 
duel in the Place Royale is a trifling episode in 
local history, but it throws a vivid and not a 
very pleasant light upon the manners of the pe- 
riod. It is profoundly characteristic of the soci- 
ety that a few years later prepared with so light 
a heart to plunge the country again into the mis- 
eries of civil war; of the men and women so 
deeply versed in the art of good manners, who 
knew so little of patriotism and so little of loy- 
alty. 

tichelieu was dead, and Louis the Thirteenth 
was dead ; and the Queen, in spite of them both, 
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was Regent. The Court was so extravagantly de- 
lighted that it could hardly preserve the sem- 
blance of regret for their deceased sovereign 
which decorum required. On the 18th of May, 
1643, the King was laid beside his ancestors at 
St. Denis ; and all the following summer every- 
where there was continual merrymaking, so fair 
were the hopes that were generally conceived of 
the new government. 

Anne of Austria was actually reigning at last 
in the palace where she had endured so many 
humiliations and had escaped so many perils. 
Circumstances had disposed of her enemies ; it 
was now only a question of disposing of her 
friends. But Anne’s trou- 
bled years of restless intrigue had left her heavily 
burdened with debts of honor ; with the best will 
in the world she could hardly have satisfied all 
her creditors. 


this was not easy. 


They came trooping in, eager to 
reap the fruit of their past sacrifices ; but it was 
soon plain to the returned exiles that their dreams 
Ma- 


zarin was there already, and the smooth-spoken 


of place and power were not to be realized, 


Italian proved to be as immovable in his way as 
Richelieu himself. Anne had not been Regent 
many weeks before the Court was divided into 
the party (to put it briefly that 
had got what it wanted, and the party that had 
not. The Hotel de Condé was the headquarters 
of the first: the leader of the second was the 
Duke of Beaufort. 

The idol of the Hétel de Condé was the Prince’s 
only daughter, the young Duchess of Longueville. 
Those to whom the type of French beauty that 
fascinated the earlier part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury does not particularly appeal, will find the 
proof of Madame de Longueville’s charms less 
the existing portraits of her than in 
the pages of her contemporaries. 


two factions: 


clearly in 
There is 
doubt that to them she was a very lovely woman, 
with her blue eyes and dazzling complexion, and 
that indolent grace of movement which was her 
special charm. It had been proposed to marry 
her to one of the Guises, and again to Richelieu’s 
nephew, the Marquis de Brézé; in the end she 
was given, against her will, to the Duke of Lon- 
gueville, a man double her age, and apparently 
quite indifferent to her. 

The other party gathered round a person of 
very different stamp. Madame de Longueville’s 
rival was Madame de Montbazon, a bold, hand- 
some woman, notorious for her greedy vanity 
and shameless cynicism. ‘‘A handsome 
Retz tells us, 


very 
woman,’’ de ‘“she loved nothing 
so much as her pleasure except her interest. I 


have never seen any one who, vicious herself, re- 


ho* 
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tained so little respect for virtue.’’ Youth, rank, 
reputation, all the advantages were on the side 
of the Princess. Men were fighting duels about 
Madame de Montbazon when Anne de Bourbon 
was still in the schoolroom; the one was the 
granddaughter of Henry the Fourth’s steward, 
the other a Princess of the Blood ; and Madame 
de Longueville’s name, stainless as yet, showed 
all the whiter against the other’s soiled and rag- 
ged reputatir There was every reason why 
Madame de Montbazon should be the younger 
woman’s enemy, and gratefully accept the first 
chance of injuring her that came in her way. 
One day two unsigned love-letters in a wom- 
an’s handwriting were picked up in her draw- 
ing-room ; they were read, to the general amuse- 


ment, and the question of authorship was freely 


discussed. The hostess declared that she recog- 
nized Madame de Longueville’s hand, and that 


the letters must have been dropped by Maurice 
de Coligny, one of her guests, who had just left 
r} story was too useful to be dis- 


the room. i 
believed ; a presently nothing was talked of 


but the interesting discovery that Madame de 
Longuevill: s not after all so immaculate as 
people had eve il her. 

It was hardly the right moment to choose for 


attacking tl ondés ; 
fought and 


and pride i 


for Reeroi had just been 
e country was thrilling with joy 
he great victory. The Duke of En- 


ghien* was the hero of the day ; and all Paris 
was flocking to the Hétel de Condé to stare at 
the Spanish flags which the victorious young 
general had sent home to his father’s house, 
hefore they were taken in solemn. state to 


Notre Dame. 
moreover was too clumsy to sueceed outside the 
The Marquis of 

real owner of the letters, trem- 
rrespondent, Madame de Fauque- 


brighten the walls of The device 
circle interested in its success. 
Maulevrier, 
bling lest his 
rolles, should be compromised by his careless- 
red La Rochefoucauld to recover 
them ; and La Rochefoueauld was able to point 
out to Madame de Montbazon that there was ac- 
tually no resemblance between the writer’s hand 
and that of Madame de Longueville. 
her that tl 
prove more st 
else, and M 
enough to 


ness, had impl 


He assured 
consequences of her error might 
to herself than to anyone 
lame de Montbazon was intelligent 
In 
spite of the Duke of Beaufort’s contrary advice 
she surrendered letters, and La 


rious 
it the force of his arguments. 
Rochefou- 


cauld burned them in the queen’s presence. 
There, so far 


the 


Montbazon was 
concerned, the matter might have dropped, but 


as Madame de 


\fterward the great Condé. 
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it had by this time been made so public that 
the Condés felt unable to ignore it. The Princess 
of Condé demanded an apology for the scandal 
about her daughter ; if the regent was not suffi- 
ciently interested in the honor of the House of 
Bourbon to exact it, the prince and his family 
were ready to withdraw entirely from the court. 
Madame de Montbazon’s friends protested in- 
dignantly, but Mazarin knew the value of his 
allies too well to risk such a rupture, and he 
prevailed upon the queen to insist upon the 
apology. 

Madame de Motteville gives us a lively ac- 
count of what followed. After hours of anxious 
debate, the cardinal continually hurrying to and 
fro between the opposing parties, an apology 
was composed which Madame de Montbazon con- 
sented reluctantly to pronounce. The princess’s 
drawing-room was crowded with anxious and 
amused spectators; the culprit, magnificently 
dressed, presented herself, and from a tiny tab- 
let fastened to her fan read aloud the prescribed 
formula. With the most mocking air in the 
world she assured the princess that she was in- 
nocent of the malicious slander laid to her 
charge, and entreated her to believe it impos- 
sible that she should ever fail in the respect due 
to her highness, or in the high opinion she en- 
tertained of Madame de Longueville’s virtue and 
merit. The princess replied drily that, in defer- 
ence to the yuven’s commands, she accepted very 
willingly the assurance of Madame de Montba- 
zon’s innocence. A little later an act of extra- 
ordinary rudeness on the part of Madame de 
Montbazon obliged the regent to banish her 
from Paris ; and the Duke of Beaufort’s resent- 
ment at his friend’s disgrace was expressed so 
violently that it gave Mazarin a fair excuse for 
sending him to He was still in 
prison when the Duke of Enghien came home, 
to be universally hailed at one-and-twenty as the 
savior of France. 


Vincennes. 


Enghien seems to have considered that the 
insult to his sister had inadequately 
avenged ; that the apology presented in the 
drawing-room should have been exacted at the 
point of the The affair had ended 
tamely without bloodshed ; it had served the 
eardinal’s political purpose, and that was all. 
Nothing appears to have happened after his re- 
turn to revive the quarrel ; 


been 


sword. 


it must have been 
the imperious young soldier’s own family pride 
that urged the necessity for a more tragic con- 
clusion. 

The Duke of Beaufort had posed throughout 
as Madame de Montbazon’s champion; but 
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Beaufort was at Vincennes, and no other man of 
his party was of high enough rank to measure 
swords with the Bourbon. Enghien was obliged 
to delegate his part in the quarrel to his friend 
Coligny, selecting the Duke of Guise to represent 
his imprisoned chief. On the 12th of December, 
1643, five months after the scene in the prin- 
cess’s drawing-room, Coligny sent Guise his chal- 
lenge. The House of Guise was fast falling into 
the last of his line, this Henry had all 
the defects of his family and none of their 
stronger qualities, except the commonplace one 
of personal courage. 


decay ; 


He was a fine swordsman, 
as beseemed the hero of so many doubtful ad- 
ventures, and he had not yet made that bold bid 
for the crown of Naples that was to end in such 
sorry fashion. Maurice de Coligny was the son 
of the Marshal de Chatillon, great-grandson of 
the admiral. The intimate friend of Enghien, 
he had been much with him at Chantilly, and it 
was believed that, if Anne of Bourbon had been 
free to choose, the Huguenot would have been 
her husband. . After her marriage to the Duke of 
Longueville, Coligny continued to worship her 
from afar, ata safe and respectful distance, ac- 
cording to the rules laid down by the Hdtel de 
tambouillet. La Rochefoucauld says he had 
never been clever with the rapier; and he was 
now only just recovering from a long illness. 

The passion for duelling which had 
france, it was said, between seven and eight 
thousand lives during the twenty years of Henry 
the Fourth’s reign was at its height when his 
son came to the throne. The Council of Trent 
in 1545 had solemnly condemned the practice of 
single combat, impartially including principals, 
seconds and spectators in its penalty of excom- 
munication. In 1602 an edict of Henry pro- 
nounced the ‘damnable custom of dueling in- 
troduced by the corruption of the century”’ to 
be the cause of so many piteous accidents, to the 
extreme regret and displeasure of the king, and 
to the irreparable damage of the state, ‘‘ that we 
should count ourselves unworthy to hold the 
sceptre if we delayed to repress the enormity of 
this crime.’’ A whole series of edicts followed 
to the same effect ; but it was easier to make 
edicts than to enforce them. 


cost 


Degradation, im- 
prisonment, confiscation of property, loss of civil 
rights and death were the penalties attached to 
the infringement of the laws against duelling ; 
and still the practice prevailed. In 1626 Riche- 


lieu published a milder form of prohibition. 
The first offense was no longer capital, a third 
only of the offender’s property was to be con- 
fiscated, and the judges were permitted to recog- 
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circumstances. In the ex- 


tremely curious page of his memoirs, in which 


nize extenuating 


Richelieu discusses the reasons for this modera- 
tion, he remarks that the extreme rigor of the 
former edicts had prevented their observance, 
and he claims a great measure of success for his 
experiment. A few months later the Comte de 
Bouteville thought fit to test the minister’s pa- 
The Place Royale had 
long been a favorite duelling-ground, and De 
Bouteville traveled from Brussels to fight his 
twenty-second duel here, in the heart of Paris, 


tience in this direction. 


in deliberate defiance of the king’s authority. 
The result was not encouraging. Montmorency 
though he was, the count went with his second 
to the scaffold ; and the marked decrease from 
that time in the number of duels may be attrib- 
uted cither to the moderation used in framing 
the law, or to the inexorable 
which it was enforced. 


resolution with 

But Richelieu had been a year in his grave, 
and there was no one now to hinder the meeting 
between Guise and Coligny. The place chosen 
was the Place Royale, the hour three in the 
afternoon ; 
des and the Marquis de Bridieu. 


the seconds were the Comte d’ Estra- 
The casements 
and balconies of the square were crowded with 
spectators as the two coaches drove up; it was 
even said that Madame de Longueville watched 
the from a curtained in the 
Duchess of Rohan’s house at the corner of the 
Place. 

It was an odd cast of fortune that had brought 
these two men together, whose ancestors had met 


combat window 


on such far different ground. They were them- 
selves impressed by the circumstance ; it lent 
the meeting, to their thinking, a touch of un- 
usual dignity. ‘‘ We are about to settle the an- 
cient quarrel between our houses,’’ said Guise, 
‘it shall now be seen 
how different a thing is the bloed of Guise from 
that of Coligny.’’ The phrase delighted the au- 
dience for whose benefit it was uttered ; and it 


as they took their places ; 


was, indeed, in fine accord with the situation, 
with the false sentiment and artificial romance 
that had created it. 
to reflect how long was the rcad between Mon- 
contour and the Place how great a dis- 
tance divided the defender of Metz from the pre- 
tender of Naples, the great admiral from the 
lover of Madame de Longueville ? 


Did no one present pause 


toyale ; 


Mt V4, 


g 
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The duel had hardly begun when Coligny’s 
| he dropped on his knee, his 
m his hand. Guise set his foot 
on the weapon and paused, expecting the other 
to ask for his lift 
upon Guise struck his disarmed adversary with 
the flat of 


serve,’ 


foot slipped 

sword falling fr 
but he was silent ; and there- 
his sword. ‘* This is what you de- 
‘‘for daring to challenge a gen- 
tleman of my quality.’’ Stung by the intolera- 
ble insult Coligny struggled to his feet, recovered 
his weapon and succeeded in touching Guise on 
the shoulder, receiving in return a wound in his 


he cried, 


sword-arm that effectually ended the encounter. 

They carried Coligny to Enghien’s house at 
Saint Maur, where he lingered broken-hearted 
for a fortnight, killed rather by the shame of de- 
feat than by his enemy’s steel. 
went through some 
affair, but tl 
enough to.ch 


The parliament 
form of inquiry into the 

Condés’s influence was strong 
. the pursuit of justice. Nothing 
was the impression made by the 

the 
says mademoiselle, ‘‘ set the court 
again; but not so much 
the pastimes of the 
that year there was a great deal of dane- 


came of it, non 
tragic end 
‘This duel,”’ 


somewhat at 


encounter very profound. 


iriance 


so as to interfere with 
season ; 
ing.” 
The most striking cireumstance in the whole 
affair, to the mind of the modern reader, is the 
fact that Guise’s conduct did not in any way in- 
jure his character as a man of honor. It seems 
to have surprised no one, to have shocked no 
La Rochefoucauld, who was Coligny’s 
relates the incident calmly, without a 


single expression of indignation or even of dis- 


one, 


friend, 


approval ; Coligny’s folly in challenging an op- 
too strong for him was more 
opinion of the day, than Guise’s 
italitve And the Parisian popu- 


ponent so m h 
blamable, in t 
outrageous bri 
lace did but 

when they sided with the victor against the van- 


low the example of their betters 
quished, gibing gaylvy at the princess and her 
er in a little song that was soon 
streets of the capital : 


unfortunate | 
popular in th 


‘L: dry your pretty eyes, 
ony will recover ; 
dry your pretty eyes, 
have not lost your lover. 
he stoop to ask his life? 
You must blame him never; 
tis to be your lover still 
He fain would live for ever.” 
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SOME 


By EVELYN 

Her who has held in friendly grasp the hand 
of the great-hearted Kentuckian, sped behind 
his thoroughbreds over the idyllic farms and 
woodlands of his native State, broken bread at 
his hospitable board, and shared, for even a brief 
period, the social life of his home, needs not the 
assurance that the crowning glory of Kentucky 
is her daughters. 

The famous Blue Grass, an extensive stretch 
of country of which Lex- 
ington is practically the 
center, whose great natural 
beauty and luxuriant vege- 
tation won for it long ago 
the appellation of ‘‘God’s 
Country,’’ is pre-eminent- 
ly distinguished in this 
respect. Here it is not the 
favorite few of the gods that 
revel in the priceless boon 
of beauty. 
that, in delicacy and col- 


Complexions 


oring, rival the early bloom 
of the peach, and forms 
perfect enough to wake a 
sculptor’s envy, are the 
rather than 
ception. 

Many speculations have 
been indulged in as to the 
cause of such an aggregate 


rule the ex- 
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KENTUCKY WOMEN. 


KENNEDY. 


of female loveliness in this particular locality, a 
favorite theory being that it is due to the tem- 
perate living and consequent perfect physical 
well-being of several previous generations, though 
such conditions have flourished elsewhere with- 
out similar results. Probably the wealth of this 
section, which absolves from the worry of ‘‘ ways 
and means,’’ the mild climate, out-of-door life 
and exuberant health, all contribute in a meas- 
ure to its development. 

To her natural endow- 
ments the Kentuckian 
adds a personality as rare 
as it is captivating. Gen- 
erous, cordial, she is dis- 
| tinctly Southern, and has 
all the charm of a Southern 
woman, the _ irresistible 
grace and unconscious de- 
| pendence. As a rule she 
has not yet learned the 
delights of woman’s eman- 
cipation, but holds instead 
the old-fashioned doctrine 
of trust in the superior 
wisdom of masculinity in 
law-making and civil gov- 
ernment—a state of affairs 
entirely satisfactory to the 
sterner sex, no doubt. 


E. PEPPER. For the stranger, rem- 
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iniscences of the belles of ante-bellum days in her girl 

have more than a passing interest. Indeed, a belle. In Nei 
the traditions of the Blue Grass alone would created a fur It was here she met young 
furnish material enough to supply fiction for Lawrence, s f the American ambassador to 
unborn generations. The late Mrs. Sallie Ward England, w she subsequently married. He 
Downs, of Louisville, was one of the most beau- took her to mother’s home in New Eng- 
tiful women of her day. Wherever she visited land; but views of the mother and those 


she was the central figure— 
y Orleans particularly her beauty 
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HOUSTON, 


of the young bride did not accord, and she re- 
turned after a time to Louisville. It was then 
that Lawrence wrote his famous letter to George 
D. Prentice, of the Louisville 
Journal, requesting him to publish an announce- 
ment to the effect that 
he would not be respons- 
ible for any debts con- 
tracted by his wife. The 
notice aroused a storm 
of indignation among 
her friends, and Pren- 
tice, with cousin of 
Mrs. Lawrence, sped to 
Frankfort as fast as horse 
could carry 
laid the matter before 
the Legislature, which, 
with all the chivalrous 
instinct inherent in the 
Kentuckian, to a 
man, declaring her di- 
voreed and restoring her 
to her maiden 
Apart from her great 
beauty, Miss Ward’s in- 


editor Courier- 


a 


them, and 


rose 


name. 
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nate sweetness of disposition and freedom from 
every touch of bitterness made her friends legion. 
She was irresistibly attractive to all, and contin- 
ued a social favorite to the last. 

It would be a difficult task at the present day 
to discriminate the 
matter of names. As 
stated before, beauty is 
a characteristic of the 
women of central Ken- 
tucky, and pretty girls 
are aS numerous as roses 
in June. In the small 
towns there 


in 


are 
as well as in the Eden- 
like country 
Some. are 
to 


scores, 


about. 
fortunate 
enough 

addition, 


in 
distinguished 
family names and ances- 


and 


pe SSEeSS, 


try, a generous 
share of wealth. These 
are probably better 


known outside the lim- 
its of the State: Mrs. 
James Gail Hubbell, 


KIRTLEY. 
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Mrs. Richardson Gib- 
son, Mrs. John Allen, 
Mrs. William Maxfield 
and Miss Madeline Mc- 
Dowell, a granddaugh- 
ter of Henry Clay, whose 
privilege it is to dwell 
at ‘‘ Ashland,’’ the his- 
toric home of the states- 
man. Miss Mina Good- 
loe and Miss Emma 
Bassett are among the 
fairest women of Lex- 
ington. Mrs. James Hil- 
ary Mulligan, née Gene- 
vieve Morgan Williams, 
is most cordially ad- 
mired. A blonde, of 
superb presence and rare 
charm of manner, she 
is distinguished as well 
for unusual literary 
ability and attainments. 
Mrs. Mulligan is the 
wife of Judge J. H. Mul- 
ligan, one of the brainy 
younger members of the 
United States Diplo- 


matic Corps. At their hospitable home, ‘‘ Max- 
well Place,’’ are gathered on occasions the beauty, 
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wit and talent of the 
‘* Blue Grass.”’ 
Louisville, socially 
one of the most delight- 
ful cities of the South, 
furnishes more than her 
quota of beautiful wom- 
en, of whom Mrs. Allan 
P. Houston is pre-emi- 
nently lovely. As Mat- 
tie Belle Shreves, young, 
beautiful and an heiress, 
she was an acknowl- 
edged belle here during 
several seasons. Since 
her marriage with Mr. 
Houston her reign as a 
social queen has con- 
tinued. Mrs. Houston 
is tall and fair, regal in 
carriage, and possesses 
a glorious voice, the de- 
light of her friends. 
Miss Mary Owen 
Brown, eldest daughter 
of the late John Mason 
Brown, and grand- 
daughter of General 


of Lexington, is one of the 
most intellectual young 
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women of Louisville. Miss 
Brown is a blonde of clas- 
sic features, exquisite hair 
and complexion, and has 
all the distinction of man- 


ner characteristic of her 
family. Miss Loraine 
Tapp, a handsome, vi- 
vacious brunette; Miss 
Julia Duke, and Miss 
Alice Castleman, are con- 
spicuous figures in the 


social life of Louisville. 
Northern Kentucky 
may be happily repre- 
. sented by Miss Jane Brad- 
| ford, of Covington, a bru- 
nette of unusual beauty, 
with the brilliant coloring 
and dark eves of her type. 
To mental endowments of 
a high order Miss Bradford 


unites a most delightful personality. 


Arthur, a dainty, winsome, petite blonde, daugh- 


ter of Judge William Arthur, 
ington. Miss Arthur’s mater? 


Hon. William Southgate, one of Kentucky's ear]- 


ier statesman. 


Second Street, has been the 
was the ball given in honor 


ing his visit to the United Sta 
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The old Southgate mansion, on 


brilliant rout, not the least memorable of which 
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Of the very young set 
here there is none more 
eminently promising than 
Miss Heloise Cleary. In 
form she a veritable 
Hebe, to which she adds 
a 


is 





matchless complexion 
and a refreshing, uncon- 
scious grace of manner. 

From Newport is Mrs. 
Curtis Taylor, one of the 
handsomest of the young- 
er matrons of the city, 
with the genial brightness 
of a typical Kentuckian. 
Miss Anna Lee Washing- 
ton, daughter of Colonel 
George Washington ; Miss 
and Miss Tib- 
batts, are all notably pret- 
ty girls of Newport. 

The most beautiful 
woman in Southern Kentucky is probably Mrs. 
Albert MacGoodwin. To many she will be 
better known as Miss Salmons, whose beauty 
created such a furore in Nashville a few years 


Ammann 


| 
L | 
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Miss May 


is likewise of Coy- 
val grandfather was 


ago, while the guest of her sister, Mrs. Lee. 
Mrs. MacGoodwin is ideally lovely in face 
scene of many a and form. Charming and brilliant in conver- 


with an all 
womanly sweetness of manner that is 


sation, she is endowed, moreover, 
of Lafayette dur- 


tes in 1825. 


conquering 
irresistible. 
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MISDIRECTED. 


by M.D 


‘ 
Sue smiled a lovely, radiant smile, 
That filled me with a keen delight ; 
My eyes one instant met her own, 
As dark and soft as summer night. 
Alas! the smile was not for me 
Another goal than me it had: 
’Twas aimed to reach a different heart, 
And sent to make another glad. 


But when she saw me smile again, 
She blushed a most delicious blush, 
That set my heart a quicker beat, 
And gave my cheek an ‘answering flush 
She seemed unknowing of ny thoughts 
And yet perhaps she did divine), 
And though the smile was not for me, 
I care not, for the blush was mine. 


THE CA 


By 


WAR WAS Over,” ‘** THI 


CHAPT 


MRS. 


inson’s heart showed it- 
self in his face in spite 
of his habitual efforts to 
If he 


member of 


appear unmoved. 

had been a 

the Crawford family he 

could not have been more 
keenly solicitous to keep the dark shadow that 
had fallen over the house from being visible to 
outsiders. 

His regard for Myron passed the bounds of 
ordinary friendship. There was nothing in his 
power that he would not have done to save his 
friend from grief ; and, now that grief had come, 
Robinson was determined that it should not be 
accompanied by any taint of dishonor such as 
would certainly attach to it if the facts were 
known to the public. 

The public in this instance—particularly that 
part of it which was resident in Putney Villas— 
would undoubtedly be lavish of sympathy ; but, 
though Robinson was not at the time affected 
with a love affair, he knew how horribly galling 
such sympathy would be. From his point of 
view Myron was fated to the bitterest unhappi- 
ness at the best, and the one hope for Myron’s 
peace of mind lay in preserving the entire mat- 
ter as a family secret. 

It was evidently a case where the victim of 
misfortune could best bear his troubles alone ; 
and here was the whole thing laid bare. 

The mind works so quickly in silence that a 
host of considerations 
Robinson’s consciousness in that brief instant 
while the three stood speechless after Mrs. Craw- 

Vol. XLIV.— 


similar crowded upon 


= 
ote 


FREDERICK 
oF ‘‘ JoserH HeL_mutH’s Govrz,” ‘* DISAPPEARED, 


WARING’ 


TSPAW-* 


R. BURTON 
”" “HER WEI 


WoMAN’S GAME 


ER XI. 


INTERLUDE,” ‘‘ WHEN THE 


S CHAMPION, 


ford’s announcement, and it was with a feeling of 
blank hopelessness that Robinson noted the pas- 
sionate glance which Myron directed at him. It 
is often ble to mistake the meaning of a 
glance, but in this instance there seemed to be 
no other interpretation of the searching light in 
Myron’s eyes than that he believed his friend, 
| investigator, to be guilty of hav- 
ing exposed the circumstances to outsiders. 

If this was in 
repressing it 
asked, with 
learned this ?”’ 

“Mrs. Dalt 
‘*have just 


poss 


the confidenti 


Myron’s mind he succeeded in 
for he turned to his mother and 
reed 


calmness: ‘‘ How have you 


on and. Kate,’’ she answered, 
called to inquire about it.’’ 

‘‘So they must be the first to be informed of 
it,’’ exclaimed Myron, with intense bitterness. 
‘You well said that the worst had happened.’’ 

‘Tt doesn’t follow, faltered his 
mother, ‘‘ that they were the first to be informed 
of it. It simply happens that they were the 
first to call, sympathetic inquiries, 
and——’’ 


Myron,”’ 


making 


She hesitated, for she was even more keenly 
alive to the significance of the Daltons’ call than 
was Myron She 


was convinced beyond the 
loubt that Kate was or had been in 
and, in fact, there had been 


anxious conversation 


shadow of a 

love with her 
than on 

herself and Mrs. 
bility of a mat 
opportunity te 
nent 


son ; 
more between 
Dalton concerning the possi- 
Now Myron had ignored this 
» ally himself with a family of emi- 
ibility and substantial means, and 
impetuously had taken up with an utterly un- 
known, penniless girl, thus creating a situation 
that was the strongest provocation to 


h. 


res} ect 


gossip and 


* Begun in the May number 
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the circulation of evil report. There could be 
nobody in all their list of acquaintance who 
would more readily jump at a scandal attached 
to his fiancée than would the Daltons. 

They had been ‘‘cut out’’ by a girl who 
would be charged instantly with scheming to 
attain the enviable position she occupied. That 
alone was distressing enough if nothing else had 
happened, but that was the inevitable outcome 
of human nature’s tendency to hold a_ person 
guilty until proven innocent. 

Under the best of conditions it would have 
taken May years of tactful deportment to over- 
come the prompt conviction of Myron’s friends 
that she had deliberately beguiled him into lov- 
ing her for the sake of his money ; now, fol- 
lowing the same unhappy tendency, people 
would certainly wag their heads in silence if 
they did not venture openly to express their 
doubt as to May’s absolute integrity. 

It mattered nothing that outsiders were ig- 
norant of details, and that they could have no 
possible evidence upon which to charge May 
with guilt. The very fact that jewels had been 
stolen at this time was sufficient to stir up sus- 
picion, which is the parent of slander, and that, 
once started, there is no need to follow its dread- 
ful course ; everyone who has lived a score of years 
must recognize that, while truth may be mighty 
and enduring, falsehood also is of long life and 
unlike truth, ever aggressive and quick to raise 
its head. 

These were considerations of a general na- 
ture, and that might be met bravely and faced 
down if the unhappy victims of the circum- 
stances could but feel conscious that right was 
on their side. Here, however, as Mrs. Crawford 
saw it, was ample justification for all manner of 
unkind reports. She had not the shadow of a 
doubt as to May’s innocence—she had as little 
doubt as to Mrs. Waring’s guilt. If the matter 
could only have been hushed up! 

‘*Well, what did they say? What questions 
did they ask ?”’ demanded Myron, sharply. 

‘They naturally want to know the details,”’ 
his mother responded, ‘‘ and they want to know 
what steps have been taken to apprehend the 
robber, and they excuse the inquiry on the 
ground that they fear for their own valuables.’’ 

‘* Are they here now ?”’ 

““Yes ; I thought you ought to know of their 
vall, and perhaps you could say something to 
them 

‘*T will speak to them at once. Don't go out, 
Robinson, until I have had a chance to speak to 
you about this.”’ 
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Myron strode out of the room. 

‘*T’m awfully sorry this has happened, Mrs. 
Crawford,’’ said Robinson. 

‘*T don’t see how it could have come about,”’ 
she responded, dismally. ‘‘1 am sure that none 
of the servants have suspected it, and of course 
none of us has breathed a word about it.’’ 

Robinson was silent. He did not feel like 
asserting his own secretiveness until it had been 
called in question directly. 

‘* Have you seen Professor Hubbard ?”’ asked 
Mrs. Crawford, presently. 

‘*T called there, but he was not at home.”’ 

‘*You will see him, will you not ?”’ 

‘*T certainly will, if io 

‘Lam just as anxious about it as I was be- 
fore,’’ interrupted Mrs. Crawford ; ‘‘even more 
this publicity will compel us to 
adopt one course or another, to which it may 
require a good deal of courage to stick. If it 
comes to the point of maintaining our faith in 
May against the opposition of the whole world, I 
shall not be found weak. 

‘*T am most anxious to do what is right, and 
if the professor should feel that there is a scien- 
tific ground for a distrust of May, I should then 
feel like siding with the world, against my son. 
In any case, Mr. Robinson, you can see that I 
have a very hard battle to fight.” 

Robinson began a perfectly sincere expression of 
sympathetic admiration for his hostess, but she 
was too agitated to listen, and left the room hastily. 

The investigator did his best to prepare him- 
self for the inevitable stormy interview with 
Myron. He nerved himself to keep his temper, 
making allowances in advance for the fiery out- 
bursts and unjust accusations that he antici- 
pated. This very preparation brought his nerves 
to a high tension, which was not at all propitious 
to his success in retaining well poised self-pos- 
session. 

He had not long to wait. Myron returned, 
wearing a dark scowl of determination. After a 
sharp ‘‘ Where’s mother ?”’ and a reply that she 
had gone to her room, Myron began the talk 
abruptly : 

‘* Robinson, how did this thing leak out ?”’ 

‘I don’t know, Myron, but I could guess.”’ 

‘‘Hear the man!’’ cried Myron, in extreme 

‘There were four persons cogni- 





because 


SO, 


exasperation. 
zant of this robbery—my sister, my mother and 
myself, the fourth is our confidential friend, and, 
if I may use the word, agent. None of the three 


principals has breathed a word of it, and the 
fourth doesn’t know how it became public, but 
he could guess. 


What rubbish !" 




















THE 


‘* Now, old fellow,’’ returned Robinson, with 
a considerable degree of calmness, ‘‘let’s start 
even. I have told you that I don’t know how 
this matter leaked out, and I am not going 
to feel called upon to emphasize that assertion 
by any nonsense about my honor as a gentle- 
man. Between you and me, it ought to be suf- 
ficient that I have made a statement. You are 
bound to accept it as fact.’’ 

‘“‘T am not accusing you of treachery,”’ re- 
torted Myron ; ‘‘ the inference is inevitable that 
as you have been doing the inquiring in the 
matter, let fall some—well, 
blundering word that has given the secret to 
sharp ears. Such a slip is not unpardonable, 
but you ought to acknowledge it.”’ 

‘*T would acknowledge it if it were the fact. I 
may have blundered at every turn, but I have 
made no mistake of that kind. The knowledge 
of this affair did not come through me directly 
or indirectly.”’ 


you have some 


Myron was somewhat staggered by this asser- 
tion. 

‘‘Well, then,’’ he demanded, ‘* who did let it 
out ?”’ 

‘*T told you that I could guess.” 

‘‘ What's the sense of guessing ?”’ 

‘‘Tf [were a professional detective, Myron, 
which, thank goodness, I am not, I should prob- 
ably reply that at the outset in a matter of this 
kind, a detective has to do a great deal of guess- 
ing. He bases all his operations upon more or 
That is what I have 
been doing so far, and, in my own mind, I am 
pretty well satisfied that I haven’t gone far from 
the truth.”’ 

‘‘But are you ready to tell me about it at 
last ?”’ 

This question was more unpleasant for Robin- 
son to face than was Myron’s 
blundering. 

If Robinson had been a professional detective, 
he undoubtedly would not have hesitated to lay 
bare all the painful facts in the matter ; but, 
being a friend, as well as investigator, he was 


less scientific guesswork. 


accusation of 


keenly solicitous to take such a course as would 
relieve Myron as far as possible from suffering. 

The skilled surgeon can yield the scalpel with 
a cool hand because he knows beyond perad- 
venture that the cut he inflicts will be produc- 
tive of good. 

Robinson’s previous experiences as an investi- 
gator had not given him that supreme confi- 
dence in his ability to enable him to inflict pain 
without shrinking from it himself. He would 
have liked to pursue his investigations to their 


CATSPAW. 
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conclusion without taking anybody into his con- 
fidence ; then, if the facts proved to be as black 
as they now promised, he felt that he could un- 
hesitatingly lay them before Myron; as it was, 
he still hoped for some manner of mitigated cir- 
cumstances that would relieve Mrs. Waring of 
the odium that seemed bound to attach to her, 
and, until he was certain that no such cireum- 
stances existed, he hesitated to burden his 
friend’s mind with doubts that might be proved 
to be without foundation. 
mined to make 


tobinson was deter- 
an effort, at least, to continue 
his work in his own way at the risk of a tempo- 
rary estrangement from Myron. 

‘Tam ready 
sponded. 

‘* Well, that m 
returned Myron, 


to give you my guess,’”’ he re- 


iv be a starter. Out with it !”’ 
impatiently. 

‘*Let’s go back, then, to your recent assertion 
that only four persons were cognizant of the rob- 
bery.”’ 


‘* Well, there was nothing wrong in that, was 
there ?”’ 
‘‘Yes. You omitted a very important point. 


From the begin: 


us four in the The robber or robbers 
knew all about it before you did.”’ 


ing there have been more than 
secret. 


Myron’s eyes opened wide with amazement. 

“You'd be speak right out,’’ he said, 
harshly. ‘‘ Don’t compel me to infer your argu- 
It cannot be that you mean that the 
robber has added unspeakable folly to his crime 
by telling of it?” 

‘*That being exactly what I mean,”’ 
responded, quietly 


tter 


ment. 


tobinson 
‘“T do not see any harm in 
letting you infer it.”’ 

Fora moment Myron made an effort to control 
himself, but his disgyst at what seemed to be 
Robinson’s absolute idiocy inflamed his passion 
until it leaped beyond all bounds. 
out a 


He poured 
bitter sarcasm, in which his 
friend came in for a good many epithets which, 
at the worst, he could hardly have deserved. 

‘‘And this is the best that you can do in the 
way of guessing?’ Myron concluded. ‘‘ What a 
fool I was to send for you !”’ 

“T’m not prepared to deny that,’’ retorted 
tobinsen, sm 


torrent of 


irting under the abuse he had re- 
‘*T can say, with equal emphasis, that I 
wish you had let me alone.”’ 

**T don’t se¢ 
should 
cept-——— 

‘Well, ex 


‘*T have h 


cel ved. 


that there is any reason why you 


trouble yourself longer about it, 


” 


eX- 


ept what ?”’ 
id to go down and face those two 
Dalton women, and I have had to assure them 
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that the robbery was done by professional sneak 
thieves, and that we are sparing no endeavor to 
apprehend them; and, of course, when they 
asked whether I had employed a detective, I had 
to answer yes, in order to be consistent ; and 
when they suggested that it was a particularly 
clever plan to have a detective here in the guise 
of a personal friend——’”’ 

‘* You told them,”’ interrupted Robinson, iron- 
ically, ‘‘ that I was your secret agent.”’ 

‘Well, I did. I did not deny it. How 
could 1?” 

‘*T don’t know, although it strikes me that 
vou hadn’t any great difliculty in garbling the 
facts to suit your own ideas.”’ 

‘‘Now, I won’t have that!’ cried Myron, 
flushing hotly. ‘‘I won’t .stand here and be 
accused by you!’’ 

It is an odd fact, by the way, that he who is 
consciously guilty of prevarication is the quick- 
est to resent an accusation that impugns his ve- 
racity. Robinson had this odd contradiction in 
mind as he answered Myron’s outburst with a 
smile. The smile inflamed Myron still further, 
and he began another tirade, when Robinson in- 
terrupted him. 

‘‘Now, one moment,’ he said, with some 
sternness. ‘‘ We have been intimate friends for 
a long time, and our friendship is worth an ef- 
fort to save—it is certainly worth something to 
me. I have been dragged into this matter, and 
it is my friendship that leads me both to wish 
to withdraw and to determine to stay. I believe 
I may be able to save you from a deal of misery, 
and, whether you will or not, I am bound to 
keep up my study of this case until it has been 
brought to a conclusion.”’ 

‘*You won't continue your investigations un- 
der my roof.”’ ' 

‘*Perhaps not, but we'll see. You haven't 
given me half a chance, Myron. I have been at 
work but a short time. I have had the best of 
reasons for not letting you know what I have 
thought ; but, perhaps, I was mistaken in that. 
Let me admit my possibility of error, old fellow, 
and let me try to show you why it is that I have 
insisted on pursuing this matter without confid- 
ing in you.”’ 

Robinson paused, and Myron, pressing his 
lips together as if to shut off any unnecessary 
outburst of abuse, threw himself into a chair 
and glared doggedly aside. 

‘*Tll tell you what I discovered at the out- 
set,”’ resumed Robinson. ‘‘I hadn’t been in 
your sister’s room two minutes before I made 
certain that the job was not done by a profes- 


sional robber. The cabinet was opened by the 
simple trick of forcing the bolt back by inserting 
a steel blade. I found the point of the blade 
upon the floor beneath the cabinet, and supposed 
that it belonged to a pocketknife. I was not 
long, however, in finding—now, don’t jump to 
conclusions, Myron, but hear me out: I found 
that the broken point belonged to a pair of scis- 
sors owned by Miss Waring. Now, Miss Waring 
is not guilty.”’ 

‘*Of course she is not!’ blurted Myron. ‘But 
must I sit here and hear you discuss even the re- 
motest possibility of it? What more natural 
than that the robber, acquainted with the pecu- 
liar circumstances in this household—knowing 
how evil-minded persons would jump to the 
conclusion that May is not the pure, simple- 
minded girl that I know her to be—what more 
natural, I say, than that the robber should use 
her scissors in order to throw suspicion upon 
her ?”’ 

‘“That may be very good reasoning, Myron, 
though it’s stretching it a good deal to suppose 
that a robber would deliberately break the point 
of the scissors in order to cause suspicion to rest 
where it did not belong. You may read about 
such far-sighted robbers in novels, but you don’t 
find them in real life.’’ 

‘* Well, what else have you found ?”’ 

‘‘T will recall your attention,’’ responded 
‘tobinson, ‘‘to the fact that there was an excit- 
ing episode in Mrs. Waring’s room not long after 
the discovery of the robbery. Now I'll tell you 
what I was doing bare-headed last night. I saw 
Mrs. Waring leave the house, taking the latch- 
key with her, and start down toward the vil- 
lage.”’ 

Myron started to his feet as if he had received 
an electric shock. 

‘*Then you would bring your ugly suspicions,”’ 
he hissed, ‘‘ to the mother instead of to the daugh- 
ter !’’ 

‘*PDo you want me to tell where Mrs. Waring 
went ?”’ 

**Yes ; say your worst.” 

‘‘It isn’t my worst, Myron ; and I'll tell you 
right now that I’m still hoping that Mrs. War- 
ing’s strange errand may not have been connect- 
ed with the robbery. But what happened was 
this : She went to a certain house in this village, 
where she was evidently expected; she remained 
within it for fifteen or twenty minutes, and finally 
returned to ‘The Towers,’ letting herself in by 
means of the latch-key. I rang the bell before 
she could have been nearly upstairs, hoping that 
she would return to open the door or that some 
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of you would come across her in the hall. I 
thought by that means that the truth about her 
extraordinary ramble might have come out natu- 
rally, and so have cleared away my doubts at 
once. It seems that none of you observed her.”’ 

‘“She had time enough to go to her room,”’ 
said Myron, excitedly, ‘‘ before I came to the 
head of the stairs. This midnight trip of hers 
proves nothing. I cannot imagine why she went 
out, but I don’t see that I am called upon to ask 
why—in fact, I won’t ask. I cannot tolerate the 
fact that a probably innocent event like that 
should be used to back up a foul slander against 
May’s mother.”’ 

Myron was speaking in low, tense tones, that 
were more indicative of deep-seated, passionate 
resolution than was his tirade of violent abuse. 

‘‘Myron,’’ suggested Robinson, patiently, 
‘‘isn’t it possible that you are swayed more by 
romantic notions than by reason? Don’t ‘s 

‘‘ To you suppose I can tolerate the thought,”’ 
interpesed Myron, ‘‘ that May’s mother is guilty 
of any such crime as this? It’s impossible. 
Don’t you see what all my people will say and 
do if I admit the possibility for an instant ?— 
with all their vague but fixed notions concerning 
heredity? Don’t you see what they will say of 
May, and how they will conspire against my 
happiness, if I permit the slightest stain to rest 
upon Mrs. Waring? I won’t have it, I tell you! 
It’s an unspeakable outrage for you to say, much 
less suggest, the thing. I suppose the next step 
in your scientific guess-work will be to invent 
some reason why poor Mrs. Waring, having com- 
mitted this foul crime, should speak of it to the 
neighbors ?’’ 

Robinson would have interrupted, but Myron 
went on: 

‘*And, having established that to your satis- 
faction, you would make Mrs. Waring out td be 
nothing short of a lunatic ; and that would be a 
pretty theory upon which to relieve her of moral 
responsibility? And then what would be my 
situation, in view of the prevailing conviction as 
to heredity ?”’ 

‘‘Well, I might ask,’’ ventured Robinson, with 
some impatience, ‘‘ whether you have enough 
cool blood left to make you think something 
about heredity yourself?’ 

‘‘T see!’ cried Myron; ‘‘you would under- 
mine my affection for May ; you would persuade 
me to cast her off, and yet you haven’t proved 
one solitary thing against her poor mother. I 
can tell you right now that it makes no differ- 
ence to me what you have found, or what you 
have said, or what you will say ; May’s heart is 





mine and mine is hers. I shall defend her to 
the end of my days, and cherish her with all 
the more tenderness and fidelity on account of 
this horrible stain that you have tried to put on 
her.”’ 

** And, meantime, the diamonds 
Robinson. 

‘** Let them go!’ cried Myron ; ‘‘I care noth- 
ing about them !”’ 

‘‘And the possible scandal,’’ continued Rob- 
inson, ‘‘that will arise on account of the pub- 
licity that the affair has attained ?”’ 

Myron groaned. It only dawned upon him 
then, perhaps for the first time, that May lierself 
must become cognizant of the whole wretched 
business. 

‘You see,’’ said Robinson, ‘‘it strikes me 
that your own safety lies in pursuing this in- 
vestigation to the end. The bitter facts, black 
as they may be, will be better to face than this 
uncertainty, and it was to save you from this 
uncertainty that I tried to keep my operations to 
myself.’’ 

‘‘T wish that you had. Why should you 
torture me when you have not a scintilla of 
proof ?”’ 

‘*-You haven’t heard me out.”’ 

‘Well, then, what more have you to say ?”’ 

“Will you let me take that ring that I brought 
you?”’ 

Myron took the ring from his pocket and was 
about to hand it to his friend. Suddenly he 
closed his hand over it and drew back. 

‘‘What do you want with it ?”’ he asked. 

‘*T want it, of course, for my work.’’ 

‘* As a detective ?”’ 

‘*T don’t like the word, but we'll call it that 
if you please.”’ 

‘*Then you sha’n’t have it !’’ 

‘*Myron,’’ urged Robinson, appealingly, ‘‘let 
me tell you where I found that ring ?’’ 

** You may tell me, but you shall not mention 
it to another living soul, and you shall not have 
it to aid you in carrying on your charges to the 
hand of an innocent woman.”’ 

‘‘T should be the last to accuse an innocent 
person, Myron; but hear this and understand it. 
I found that ring beside the house where Mrs. 
Waring went last night ; more than that, it was 
beneath the window behind which she was talk- 
ing with the person she called upon—the person 
who was evidently awaiting her. Don’t you see 
that the inevitable inference——’’ 

**Stop it!’ cried Myron. ‘‘ You have done 
enough. Your array of facts proves absolutely 
nothing. They don’t shake me in the least, 
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THE 


and I'll not let you have this ring to go about 
with it for the purpose of justifying the sus- 
picion of others, and I won’t have you take any 
other action in the matter. 

‘Your work is productive of nothing 
evil, and it must stop now. 
fessional 


but 
I’ll employ a pro- 
detective, and if this commonplace 
crime cannot be fixed upon an ordinary burglar, 
I will know the reason why.’’ 


CHAPTER NII. 


ROBINSON SEES A GLIMMER OF LIGHT, 


BorH men were standing, and for a moment 


they faced each other in silence. Then Robin- 
son responded, with a very good imitation of in- 
difference : : 


‘Very well, then ; if you will send my bag to 
the station, I'll take the next train.” 

‘‘T'll put a carriage at your service,”’ 
ron, stiffly. 

‘*T prefer to walk, thanks. I’ll give my adieux 
to your mother and sister, and also to your guests, 
at once.’’ 

Robinson stalked to the door, where, with his 
hand upon the knob, he paused to say : 

‘*That bit of evidence, my friend—don’t you 
think you’d better let me have it ?”’ 

Myron’s reply was to place the battered ring 
in his pocket and walk over to a window, where 
he stood looking out with his back squarely 
turned upon the investigator. 

‘* Your professional detective will give you lots 
of trouble about it,’’ remarked Robinson, as he 
left the room. 

He lingered in the hall a moment, hoping 
that Myron would call him back and at least 
give him the ring, if he did not change his mind 
about dismissing him from the case ; but Myron 
gave no sign, and Robinson went to his own 
room, where he did the little that was necessary 
to make ready for his journey. Then he strolled 
languidly down to the drawing-room. 

Never in all his life had he appeared to be so 
utterly indifferent to his surroundings or so de- 
void of earnest purpose. The ladies were in the 
drawing-room, and it needed no such trained 
observation as Robinson’s to perceive that they 
were profoundly disturbed. 

The fact was that Mrs. Crawford, foreseeing 
that the call of the Daltons was but the first of 
many such visits, and fearing that it would be 
impossible to keep rumors of the robbery from 
her guests, had summoned them and Charlotte 
to her and told them what had happened. Per- 
haps Mrs. Crawford had another subtle purpose 


said My- 


CATSPAW. 
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in this disclosure. It may be she hoped for some 
indication of confession on the part of Mrs. War- 
ing, if not for some complete break-down ; but 
if that was in her mind, she was disappointed. 

She took pains to speak of the affair as a mat- 
ter unworthy of serious consideration, and begged 
Mrs. Waring and May not to allow themselves to 
be alarmed or to have any needless anxieties about 
the loss. 

‘* The value of the jewels,’’ said Mrs. Crawford, 
earnestly, ‘‘is of much less consequence to us 
than the disagreeable publicity that such an af- 
fair is likely to cause. I had hoped to keep the 
matter quiet, but it seemed better to make some 
effort to trace the-—-the—culprit, and I suppose 
that the little investigation that has been begun 
has led to the disclosure of the facts. I speak 
to you about it because I would much rather you 
learned it from me than from outsiders.”’ 

‘Tt seems dreadful,’’? remarked May, with a 
shudder. ‘‘I have read about robbers all my 
life, of course, but never was so near to any be- 
fore. I have found that - 

Here she flushed and bit her lip. 

‘* What is it, my dear ?”’ asked Mrs. Crawford, 
kindly ; ‘‘ you certainly are not afraid to speak 
plainly with us.”’ 





‘*No, it would be wrong not to, you are so 
very kind to me,’’ May responded. ‘‘If I had 
thought quicker I would not have begun what I 
was about to say, but as I did begin, it will be 
better to finish. I had simply thought that it 
was, after all, better to be poor, for poor people 
never have need to fear such trouble.”’ 

‘‘[’m glad the loss has not been, a severe 
one,’’ said Mrs. Waring, ‘‘ but I should think it 
would make you all dreadfully nervous.”’ 

‘“We have felt very much disturbed and dis- 
tressed,”’ responded” Mrs. Crawford, unable, in 
spite of her wish to do so, to keep her eyes upon 
Mrs. Waring’s face. 

Charlotte, sitting a little apart from them, suc- 
ceeded better. She had not known what her 
mother was going to say when she called the 
others into the drawing-room ; the fact that the 
robbery had become local news was new to her 
until she heard her mother calmly announce it ; 
then she watched Mrs. Waring narrowly. 

‘‘Hasn’t any. trace of the 
found ?”’ asked May’s mother. 

‘*T’m not sure, but I think not,”’ replied Mrs. 
Crawford. 


thieves been 


‘‘TIn most of the cases one reads about in the 
newspapers,’’ continued Mrs. Waring, ‘there is 
almost always some clew which the police think 
they can follow, and, as far as I remember, almost 
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always the clews seemed to be correct. There 
was that robbery of the Burden diamonds in New 
York some time ago. That seemed to be dread- 
fully mysterious at the start, and yet the thieves 
were caught several months afterward.’’ 

Mrs. Crawford was silent. She could not pos- 
sibly find words to continue a conversation in 
which she felt that she was playing a false part. 
May made some vague remark about the possi- 
bility of a police search leading to something, 
when Robinson entered the room. 

At that moment the 
twelve. Mrs. Waring shuddered, her 
came pale, her eyes fixed upon vacancy, and 
she rose tremblingly and started slowly toward 
the door. 


clock began to strike 


face be- 


Her attitude, expression and move- 
ments were so very unusual that all in the room 
noticed them and wondered. 

Mrs. Crawford more than half believed that 
the strange action was due to a break down of 
the woman’s nerves, and her heart sank as she 
anticipated a confession that might disclose the 
ugly truth in regard to the diamonds. 

A confession from Mrs. Waring would cer- 
tainly bring all the trouble to a crisis, and Mrs. 
Crawford, therefore, hoped that this was what 
was intended, while at the same time she feared 
the consequences. 

Charlotte’s fears were of much the same char- 
acter. 

May was genuinely alarmed about her mother, 
and the placid looking Robinson was smothering 
a very large degree of excitement. 

‘‘ What Are you ill?” cried 
May, springing to her mother’s side and em- 
bracing her. 


is it, mamma? 


‘‘T was just about explaining to our guests, 
Mr. Robinson,”’ said Mrs. Crawford, nervously, 
‘that our loss had become known in the neigh- 
borhood.’’ 

‘“TDo not ask moaned Mrs. Waring, as 
if in answer to May’s question. ‘‘ I cannot, can- 
not remember.”’ 

‘*‘Remember what, mamma ?’’ pleaded May, 
holding her mother fast as Mrs. Waring tried to 
break away from her embrace. 


me,”’ 


tobinson. It 
was a faint glimmer, but it re-aroused all his in- 
terest in an interest that had been 
well-nigh crushed out by Myron’s abuse. 

‘* Ah,”’ he thought, ‘‘if I could only tell these 
ladies to let her alone! If I could only follow 
her once more I’d know the truth.’’ 

Mrs. Waring’s eyes wavered for an instant ; 
she trembled from top to toe, and at last broke 
into violent sobbing. 


A light began to dawn upon 


the case ; 
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‘What is the matter?’ she gasped. ‘‘ What 
has happened to me?’ 

‘¢T am afraid the mention of the diamond rob- 
bery has given her a shock,’’ said Charlotte, in 
cool, steady accents. 

‘¢ The diamonds ?”’ returned Mrs. Waring, with 
a shudder, as she looked wildly around the room. 
‘“Oh, ves, we were speaking of them. Has 
nothing been learned of them ?”’ 

“Why, of course not, mamma,”’ 
May, in extreme agitation. ‘‘ Don’t you know 
that it was but just now that Mrs. Crawford said 
that no trace had been found of the thieves ?”’ 
sobbed Mrs. Waring. 

“What were you trying to remember just 
now ?”’ asked May. 

Ars. Waring controlled her sobs for a moment 
and looked blankly at her daughter. 

**T don’t know what you mean,’’ she said, and 
then was seized with another fit of trembling. 

‘* How I would like to ask her,’’ thought Rob- 
inson, ‘‘if she remembers what she did with 
them, or where she put them !”’ 


answered 


‘** Yes, I remember,”’ 


Mrs. Crawford was miserable beyond expres- 
sion. She regretted that she had mentioned 
the subject, although, even then, she could not 
perceive how she could have done otherwise. 
There was nothing, under the circumstances, to 
do but to give the best possible attention to Mrs. 
Waring ; and, soothing her with gentle words, 
she conducted the sobbing woman to her cham- 
ber, attended by May and followed closely by 
Charlotte. 

The latter, in leaving the room, darted an in- 
quiring glance at Robinson. 

‘*T came in to say good-by,’’ said the investi- 
gator, hastily, ‘‘but you may hear from me 
again. Tell your mother that I shall execute 
her commission for her.”’ 

Charlotte looked vastly surprised, but there 
was no opportunity to say anything, for Robin- 
son had turned with much more than his usual 
alacrity and disappeared through the front door. 

The young risked his reputation for 
composure by running at full speed down the 
hill until he came to Professor Hubbard’s gate. 
He then walked the few paces to the front door. 
where he applied the old-fashioned knocker and 
stood panting upon the step until the door was 
opened by the professor. 


man 


‘Mrs. Waring cannot come 
inson, abruptly. 


> remarked Rob- 


The professor's wrinkled face showed no more 
than its customary pallor, but there was a quick 
flash in his eyes, and Robinson raged because he 
could not interpret it correctly. 
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‘*1 don’t think I understand you,’’ the pro- 
fessor responded, slowly ; ‘‘do you bring some 
kind of message from Mrs. Waring ?”’ 

‘*T came to say,’’ said Robinson, speaking very 
distinctly, ‘‘ that she cannot come at this hour ; 
she is violently ill.’’ 

‘I am sorry to hear that,’’ replied Professor 
Hubbard. ‘‘ Was she intending to call on me at 
this time ?”’ 

‘Perhaps you have forgotten the appointment 
you had with her at noon?’ ventured Robin- 
son. 

The old scientist looked steadily at him for 
several seconds without replying, then he quietly 
remarked : 

‘Perhaps I have, but if Mrs. Waring had been 
able to call 
you see. 


she would have found me here, as 
Iam obliged to you, young man, for 
your courtesy in letting about her 
health. Please convey my sincere hopes for 
her speedy recovery to all my friends at ‘The 
Towers.’ 


me know 


Robinson, outwardly self-possessed, was in- 
wardly raging. What would he not have given 
to have that battered ring in his hands for just 
two seconds! How he would have liked to dis- 
play it suddenly to the professor! The sight of 
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that would certainly have broken down his re- 
serve. 

The old man had evidently been startled to 
some degree by the announcement of Mrs. War- 
ing’s illness, and the fact that Robinson was cog- 
nizant of her appointment with the professor. If 
one more blow could have been given in the 
same direction, was it not likely that the old 
man would have weakened? This, at all events, 
was Robinson’s belief. 

The professor was closing the door, but the 
young man could not let the interview end there. 

‘‘One moment, please,’’ he said, earnestly. 
‘*T want to tell you how it happened that Mrs. 
Waring was taken suddenly ill. Will you let me 
come in ?”’ 

‘‘With pleasure,’’ 
blandly. 


responded the professor, 
‘‘Tam very busy, but I shall be glad 
to know the circumstances, especially if you hap- 
pen to think that I can be of any service to the 
lady.’’ 

He held the door open and Robinson marched 
directly past him, down the hall and into the 
laboratory, which was the room—he knew by 
the location of the window—where the professor 
had had his interview with Mrs. Waring a little 
more than twelve hours before. 


{ To he continued, ) 
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DO YOU 


By LOUISE 


REMEMBER ? 
CHANDLER 


MOULTON. 


Do you remember how my head was lying 

Where your long, searching gaze could read my face— 
How my heart beat to your heart-beats replying, 

Held once—ah, once !—within your dear embrace ? 


Oh, tender eyes, that bent and smiled above me, 

Fond arms that held, and clinging lips that kissed— 
Where’er vou are to-night, I know you love me; 

Not I, alone, that blessedness have missed. 


I sit and hark—the lonesome waves are sighing, 
In mournful monotone, ‘‘ Too late, too late !’’ 

I watch them breaking on the beach and dying, 
As broke on that lost hour our cruel fate. 


Yet sometimes seas toss back a ravished treasure 
Which they had swept away from longing sight— 
So may we find again in fuller measure 
The blessedness of that lost hour’s delight. 


And I shall feel once more your tender kisses, 
And answer with my heart-beats to your own— 
Some golden hour of unimagined blisses— 
Glad hour when I shall be no more alone. 





BRETON 


By GEORGE 


Tue old-world charm of Brittany has become 
widely known only within the last quarter of a 
century. Thanks to the present rage after all 
that is strange and antiquated, and to the search 
after novel scenes, characters, costumes and cus- 
toms which may be utilized in the writing of 
books and the painting of pictures, this land and 
its interesting people have within a compara- 
tively few years become no longer strangers. 
The traveler and the novelist have made the 
grave, sombre character of the Breton peasant 
familiar to English literature, and the painter 
has caused the pictur- 
dress of this 
people and their cus- 
toms 


esque 
and = surround- 
ings to become famil- 
iar wherever paintings 
are exhibited. Every 
vear, after the closing 
of the great salons and 
the usual spring exhi- 
bitions of pictures at 
Paris, small bands of 
artists detach them- 
‘the 
and go in 


selves from gay 
capital, 
many directions in 
search of fresh mate- 
rial to be worked up 
into artistic 
for the 
These favor 
certain localities. 
Some go to the south 
of France, where they 
find the brilliant color 
which the midi affords ; some seek Normandy ; 
others are content with the vicinity of Paris or 
Barbizon, while quite a little colony scatters itself 
about Brittany, mostly along the coast in the 
neighborhood of Concarneau and Quimper. 

The Bretons have preserved their racial char- 
acteristics to a remarkable degree. 
guage, which has nothing in common with 
French, is like the people of Celtic origin, and 
it is a comparatively easy matter for one ac- 
quainted with the Welsh or Cornish dialect to 
acquire the Breton speech. The country, which 
has for many hundred years 
stronghold of the Roman Catholic religion, still 


creations 
next season. 


painters 


Their lan- 


now been a 


From the Painting by Henry Mosler. 
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WILLIS BARDWEI 


holds numerous relics of the more ancient faith 
of the Druid Celts in many a surviving custom, 
and in the great 


cromlechs, n 


mysteriously placed stones, 
nhirs and dolmens found in large 
numbers in th: 
in their ideas 
are, their e 
their 


land. Naturally conservative 
| non-progressive as the Bretons 
nments tend to keep them so; 
differing so widely from the 
and their pursuits, almost entirely agri- 
and fishing, which at best vield but 
small results, give but little opportunity for ex- 
pansion. What their fathers were they are, and 


languag 
French, 
culture 


Copyrighted. 


THE BROKEN SABOT. 


their children shall be. 
enterprising 


But if they lack those 
qualities which Americans have 
come to consider the most important of per- 
sonal and national attributes, they possess others 
which are not to be lightly esteemed. They are 
hard-working, uncomplaining, honest, frugal and 
virtuous. The bit of land which their fore- 
fathers tilled, the old house, the bed, the clock, 
the furniture which has belonged to successive 
generations of one family, are the objects of af- 
fectionate care, and not to be lightly parted 
with. The farmer plods on throughout his 
three-score years ten, or as long as he 
life of unre- 


and 
may be able to work, living a 
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THE TOILETTE OF THE BRIDE, 
FROM THE PAINTING BY HENRY MOSLER. 


mitting toil; the fisher, whose life has more 
variety to it, is exposed to the dangers of a 
perilous coast, and to the storms of the North 
Atlantic. The cod-fishers sail in their little 
fishing vessels to the banks in the vicinity of 
Iceland in order to follow their dangerous call- 
ing. It is asad day when the fishing fleet sails 
out of a Breton port bound for this land of fog, 
of ice and of terrible storms. Many are swal- 
lowed up in the solitude of the seas never to be 
heard of again. The sardine fishing is done 
nearer home, but wrecks are of frequent occur- 
rence along that stretch of coast, swept by the 
winds and waves of the Atlantic. Breton sailors 
are hardy, and excel in their profession. When 
ashore “they are apt, in common with most of 
their calling, to be intemperate. 

In some parts of Brittany the racial features 
are much better preserved than in others. In 
‘* Bas Bretagne,’’ or the region to the north and 
west, especially adjacent to the coasts, the old 
customs and the attire of the peasant class seem 
to have suffered less modification from outside 
influence than in the more southern parts. The 
costume varies in detail according to the place, 
but retains throughout the same general features. 
With the man a broad-brimmed, round-crowned, 
black felt hat, from under which flows the long 
hair which falls over the shoulders; a short, 
square-cut coat, the waist belted by a leather 
strap with a large metal buckle; broadly cut 
breeches, ordinarily of sailcloth, falling loosely 


to just below the 
knees, and wooden 
sabots. On church 
and féte days this 
costume is of finer 
stuffs, and bright with 
chenilles, ribbons and 
large buttons. The 
costumes of the wom- 
en are exceedingly 
picturesque, remind- 
ing one of some to be 
seen in certain of the 
Swiss cantons. The 
most characteristic 
thing is the coif, or 
cap, which varies with 
the locality or village, 
and it is an easy mat- 
ter for the experi- 
enced eye to detect 
the home of a Breton 
woman by peculiari- 
ties of her headgear 
These caps are the pride of their wearers, and 
kept svotlessly white. The men are apt to carry 
a heavy, knotty stick, surmounted by a most 
formidable knob. It is called the ‘‘ pen-bas,”’ 
and distinctly recalls the Irish shillalah. 

The houses are very primitive in form, often of 
only one story, and are generally composed of one 
large room, which serves as kitchen, living and 
bed room. The earth, pounded hard by the 
pressure of feet constantly passing to and fro, 
serves for the floor ; the ceiling is supported by 
heavy beams blackened with smoke and age. A 
large stone fireplace, in which logs of wood may 
be burned, warms the apartment and serves to 
prepare the food ; and the copper cooking-ves- 
sels, scoured till they shine like gold, hang about 
the walls. The bedsteads are a most curious and 
interesting feature, being made like closets, in- 
closing the bedding and the sleeper. They are 
very handsome in appearance, being richly deco- 
rated with carving, and having a sliding door in 
front, which, when drawn to, has considerable 
open-work to admit the air. They line the walls 
of the room, and have that rich dark-red color 
which mahogany obtains with age. From the 
beams overhead usually hang bunches of herbs 
and well-smoked hams, and beautifully carved 
chests and armoires often fill the corners. The 
whole effect of the room is a treat to the eye of 
the artist, however he might desire surroundings 
in his own home more in keeping with modern 
ideas of comfort and utility. 




















The sardine-fishery is a most important one 


with the towns lying adjacent to the coast. The 


single town of Concarneau exports 15,000 to 
20,000 barrels annually, put up in boxes in oil, 
which represents only a part of the annual 


output, as large quantities are slightly cured and 
sent to inland towns, many 
asks of them are salted down for shipment to 
foreign ports. 


neighboring and 
From three to four hundred ves- 
sels are employed at sardine fishing at Concar- 
neau, and each vessel usually carries a crew of 
five men. The season is from June to Novem- 
gill-nets of 
top floated 
feet below, 
A bait is used composed of 
the pounded roe of the codfish, or of the roe and 
flesh of the mackerel. In the evening, when the 
fleet returns with a good catch, the town is a 
scene of great bustle and activity. 
landed, counted out into baskets, washed and 
taken to one of the curing houses. 
are employed who, with a single motion, decapi- 
tate and clean the fish, which are then placed in 


trays with divisions like a double gridiron, and 


ber, and the little fish are taken in 
considerable length, and having the 
with the bottom some 
weighted with lead. 


Cc rks, and 


The fish are 


Here women 





From the Painting by Henry Mosler. 
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The sardines are 
boxes, and these soldered tight. 
sted as to their tightness by be- 
cauldron for half an hour, after 
stamped with the name of the 

and packed in deal cases for ship- 


fried or dippe boiling oil. 
next packed 
The boxes are 
ing boiled in 
which they 
establishment 
ment. Con eau is a most unsavory place 
during the sardine season, for the smell of-decay- 
ing fish is o1 Piles of fishbones ac- 
cumulate at loorways of the houses, and, 
were it not for the 
would be unt 
The rocky 


present. 


fresh sea-breeze, the place 
for the artist. 

ist has many indentations, which 
the little 
for shelter when a storm is seen 
approaching Yet 
their lives, and many a fine large ship has been 
caught and ground between wave and 
Some of th chapels along the shore have 
numbers of graves in their yards marked un- 
ave tablets to the memory of 
brothers and husbands who have sailed out into 
the Iceland fog never to be heard of again. The 
life of the Breton fisher is well portrayed in 
Pierre Loti’s ‘‘Pécheur d’Island.’”’ At some 


make naturally fine harbors, where 
boats may ru 
thousands of men have lost 


rock. 


known, and some h 


Copyrighted, 


CORNER. 
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places on the coast on stormy days the terrible 
war of the waters pounding on the rock can 
be heard far inland, and it is sure destruction 
for any vessel, great or small, which is caught 
too near that iron coast when the gale sweeps 
down the Northern Atlantic, driving the moun- 
tains of water before it. On such nights the 
people gather about the hearth and tell ghostly 
tales and recall ancient traditions of storm and 
wreck. There is a general belief that a storm 
will not abate until the waves have cast ashore 
the bodies of all the wicked and heretic who 
have been shipwrecked in the tempest. A quaint 
old prayer is often murmured by the Breton 
sailor when he puts to sea: ‘‘ My God, protect 
me, my boat is so small, and your sea so yast.’’ 
In the past these people gathered a goodly har- 
vest from the sea, and not always content with 
the number of wrecks which the waters and 
winds brought to their doors, they often decoyed 
unfortunate vessels by placing false lights. They 
would wait like birds of prey until the helpless 
stranger, lured to her doom, struck and broke to 
pieces, when they would descend upon the 
wreckage. Sometimes the boat thus lured 
would prove to contain brothers or husbands, 
and the pitiless wreckers searching the shore for 
treasures from the wreck would be horrified to 
see amongst the rocks and seaweed the familiar 
face of one of their own people. But this prac- 
tice of wrecking is now a thing of the past, 
though nothing is lost which the sea may cast 
up on the shores. There are still those who are 
suspected of being engaged in smuggling those 
two articles, salt and tobacco, which in France 
are Government monopolies, and the revenue 
coast-guard finds sufficient to do. 

The Bretons are almost always devout Roman 
Catholics. The priests are not such, however, 
as one may meet in Paris, or in the more south- 
ern parts of France. They are mostly of the 
people, with small learning or attainments, 
sturdy, hard-handed and earnest. The robes 
they go about in are worn and discolored by 
storms encountered on their journeys to and 
from remote farms or huts, whither they must 
go in all weathers to carry medicine and comfort 
to the sick, and sacrament to the dying. Their 
influence over these simple and pious folk is 
large, and even the rough sailors treat them with 
becoming deference and respect. His religion 
pervades: all that the Breton peasant does. A 
prayer precedes the meal and the knife describes 
the sign of the cross upon the bread before it is 
cut. When a member of a family lies seriously 
ill the rest of the household assemble about the 


sickbed and pray for the patient’s recovery. 
Sometimes a great pardon is proclaimed at some 
particular town, and the people often journey 
long distances to the place in order to gain re- 
mission of their sins. 

In his way the tailor in Brittany is a most im- 
portant personage. The cutting and making of 
clothing is, indeed, included among his profes- 
sional duties, but form, it may be said, only an 
incidental part of them. It is he who bears the 
news and gossip of the neighborhood from house 
to house, who carries lovers’ messages, and who 
plays the part of envoy in marriage negotiations, 
besides preparing the trousseau of the bride. 
The men affect to look down upon him as being 
effeminate, yet they are glad at times to avail 
themselves of his services. He seldom marries, 
and if he has a fixed residence, is not often to 
be found there except in summer. The rest of 
the time he is traveling from house to house, 
busy with his scissors and needle. It may read- 
ily be imagined how gladly he is welcomed in 
parts where newspapers are rare or unknown, 
and the women get small chance to gossip or ex- 
change confidences. When a young Breton feels 
himself sufficiently affluent to afford a wife, he 
sends the tailor to the young woman whom he 
has selected as having the qualities of good looks 
and sufficient fortune, with an offer of marriage. 
The tailor sings his praises, and the girl, if there 
be no previous attachment, and the young man 
seems a desirable match, refers the knight of the 
scissors to her parents. If they are favorably 
impressed with the young man’s qualities and 
possessions, a day is set when the young man 
may call on the girl and her people, and the 
prospective bridegroom is regaled with bread 
and wine. A time is then fixed when the two 
families may come together and arrange the 
terms of the contract. On the day appointed 
the parents of the two put on their gala dress, 
and the father and mother of the young man re- 
pair to the home of the future bride. All is in 
readiness ; the beds are arranged and open for 
inspection, the chests of linen likewise, and the 
portion of the bride arranged in attractive piles 
of coin in a conspicuous place. The carts and 
carriages are placed in the yard so that they will 
show to best advantage, and the horses are well 
groomed. Sometimes many of the objects are 
borrowed for the occasion. The object of all this 
exhibition of goods is to impress the visiting 
party with the prosperity of the girl’s relatives, 
showing the proposed connection to be a desira- 
ble one, and allow the latter to demand a good 
settlement for the young man. When the place 
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is fully inspected and the terms of the marriage 
contract agreed upon, the fathers strike hands 
upon the bargain and the matter is finally con- 
cluded. 

Eight days before the marriage the two young 
people separately invite their friends to the wed- 
ding, which takes place in the church after a 
visit to the mayor. The wedding feast is then 
begun, during the course of which the newly mar- 
ried pair comport themselves most gravely. After 
the feast the dance begins, and this lasts till mid- 


From the Painting by Henry Mosler. 


A VISIT TO THE VII 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


The form of the celebration varies some- 
what according to the province, and there are 
numerous interesting features which have fallen 
into disuse. 


night. 


The superstitions of the Breton people are 
many, and doubtless often originally derived 
from their Celtic ancestors. The air, the earth 
and the seas all have their signs, portents and 
omens. Certain herbs are considered as having 
magic properties, and these must be gathered 
only at a particular place and time, usually at 


midnight in some uncanny spot. Some of these 
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herbs are supposed to lend the wrestler added 
it he may win at the games. When 
the tempest is high, and the many sounds of the 
ind water are in the air, the 
oss themselves and fancy they 
hear the cries and murmuring of spirits blown 
hither and thither by the gale vainly trying to 
find one another 
The custom of 
is one which is 
Lower Brittany 


strength so tl 


turmoil of wind 


rood people 


lighting fires on St. John’s Day 
still in vogue in many places in 
These are made on the hilltops, 





sLAGE CLOCKMAKER, . 


1884 
and when light 
there like spat 
most weird 


| at evening to appear here and 
kling miniature stars, they give a 
t to the landscape. Around the 
fires dance the young girls, attired in their festal 


gowns, for it is a common saying that if a 
maiden shall dance at nine of these fires she 
will be married within the year. About the 


fires stand the men chanting or singing songs in 
honor of the saint. Every family that can af- 
ford the cost of the fuel has a fire. Sometimes 
those too poor to do so send their little children 


about to ask alms at the neighboring hamlets, 








oe 
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and thus procure the means. A cinder from the 
ashes is often preserved, and is supposed to 
have the property of protecting its owner from 
lightning, and the crown or wreath of flowers 
which accompanies each fire is eagerly seized 
and disputed for because of its alleged talis- 
manic powers against 
the ills both of the 
flesh and of the spirit. 
This custom of light- 
ing fires on St. John’s 
Day is supposed by 
some authorities to be 
an echo of a forgotten 
rite of the ancient 
faith of the Druid 
priests. 

Throughout this 
land there is a fixed 
belief in the influence 
of the ‘evil eye.” 
Mothers are apt to 
make the sign of the 
cross before nursing 
their infants, and the 
linen with which the 
child is swathed is 
sprinkled from time to 
time with holy water 
from the church. In 
some parts of Brittany 
an evil influence is 
feared by the mother 
when a person, in passing her as she holds her 
infant, fails to observe the usual Breton greet- 
ing : ‘‘Soyez bénie de Dieu.” 

Both the traveler in Brittany and the artist 
who goes to live and study among these Breton 
people is sure to find them and their ways of 
more than ordinary interest. The painter can 
easily procure models at any of the places most 
frequented by his profession, and their charges 
are small. With those who have become known 
to fame largely through their paintings of Breton 
subjects may be mentioned some of the most cele- 
brated, both of modern French and of American 
painters. Both Dagnan-Bouveret and Jules Breton 
have caught and depicted the character and senti- 
ment of this people with an insight and fidelity 
almost miraculous. Alexander Harrison may 
be shown as one of our own countrymen who 
has become celebrated to a great extent through 
his Breton subjects, and likewise Henry Mosler, 
another American, who is perhaps better known 
as a painter of these people than any other 
artist, and who owes the many honors which 





THE RETURN. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY HENRY MOSLER 


have marked his career to the excellence of his 
Breton canvases. The reproductions which ac- 
company this article are taken from some of his 
paintings, and show scenes from the peasant life 
not idealized, but true to life. 

There hangs in the Luxembourg National Gal- 
lery in Paris a paint- 
ing called ‘‘Le Re- 
tour.’’ It represents 
the characteristic Bre- 
ton interior, with the 
huge carved bed or 
lit clos, and stone fire- 
place. In the bed lies 
the body of the old 
peasant who has just 
died after receiving 
the last rites of the 
church from the priest 
who now stands sor- 
rowfully by the bed- 
side. Before the bed, 
in deepest contrition, 
kneels the penitent 
prodigal, too late re- 
turned to see alive 
his aged parent. 
Henry Mosler was a 
young man when he 
painted this picture in 
1879, and its success 
may be said to have 
been the turning point 
in his career. He now stands out as one of the 
most prominent in his profession. His pictures, 
of which.a good many are owned in the United 
States, have won him the brightest honors in 
Berlin, Vienna and Munich, and his collection 
of.medals and prizes is a most generous one. 
In Paris his paintings are lettered H. C., or Hors 
Concours, Which is to indicate that he may no 
longer compete for prizes, having received all 
that any one man can reasonably expect. He 
was also made an officer of the Legion d’ Hon- 
neur in France. 

In 1878 Mosler was a student in-Paris under 
M. Hebert. His desire was to exhibit a picture 
in the Salon, but his funds were running so 
alarmingly low that it seemed that he would be 
obliged to return to America without accom- 
plishing his wish. The subject of ‘‘The Re- 
turn’’ had been present to his mind in various 
forms for some time. He consulted his master, 
Hebert, who advised him to go down into Brit- 
tany, where he could live very economically and 
at the same time find plenty of material for the 























The advice was fol- 


picture he desired to paint. 
lowed, Mosler first securing his steamer ticket 
ahead, so that, in case his money gave out, he 


could get back to New York. While painting 
the picture he also found it necessary to live with 
the most careful economy, and when the canvas 
was finally completed he had barely enough left 
to purchase a suitable frame. 

On the day of the opening of the Salon he re- 
paired, with many misgivings, to the exhibition 
building, and entered with the throng of artists, 
literary men and dilettanti usual to the first day 
at the Salon. 
ing his picture in one of the many rooms, per- 


He had some small hopes of find- 


haps in some corner or high up on the walls. 
He searched the apartments one after another in 
vain, and his heart sank with the conviction that 
his picture had been rejected by the hanging 
committee, and that within a few days he would 
start for New York, his chance to exhibit in the 
Salon lost. 
one of considerably larger dimensions, over the 
entrance to which was lettered ‘‘Salle d’ Hon- 
neur.’’ Mosler passed in with the others, though 
his interest in the exhibition had waned with his 


At the end of a line of rooms was 
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great disappointment. Before one of the paint- 


ings was congregated quite a crowd. He was too 
short in statur 
ple what the s 


moved by curiosit 


to see over the heads of the peo- 
t of the picture might be ; but, 
to find out what was of such 
unusual interest, he managed to get a glimpse of 
motionless with amazement to 
picture before which the critics 
[It seemed too good to be true, 
known in the great art world 
ive his picture hung on the 
But it was a fact, 
etter still, the painting 
nch Government, being the 


it, and was str 
recognize his 
were assemb] 
that he, almost 
of Paris, sho 
line in the 8 
nevertheless, 


Honneur. 
was 
bought by the Fr 


first one by an American artist to achieve that 
distinction and hung in the Luxembourg Gal- 
lery. 

Of course the money that he received for 


‘*Le Retour ide him once more independ- 
| his return to the United States 


His path was now marked out for 


ent, and ren 
unnecessary 
him, and he soon went back to Brittany to pre- 


pare other canvases. For twelve years ‘‘ Le Re- 
t place of honor on the line in 


Gellery, and in 1893 was still 


tour”’ occupl 
the Luxembourg 


: ‘ $24, eens 
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BY HENRY MOSLI 





THE HARVEST DANCE, 
FROM THE PAINTING BY HENRY MOSLER. 


to be seen there. 
of a series of successes which have marked his 
artistic 


This was only the beginning 
career. He has not always confined 
himeelf to the painting of Breton subjects, how- 
ever, and his latest success was the winning of the 
Clark prize at the National Academy Exhibition 
at New York in 1895. 

The other reproductions of his pictures which 
accompany this sketch are ‘‘ La Toilette de Noce,”’ 
*‘Au Coin du Feu”’ and ‘‘ The Marriage Feast.”’ 
‘La Toilette de Noce’’ shows the interior of a 
characteristic Breton shop, where the bride that 
is to be is selecting the materials for the wedding 
gown and trousseau. The tailor, so important a 
factor to the success of these affairs, is engaged 
in ascertaining the quantity of stuff necessary for 
the dress, while the young lover is in attendance 
and the mother dickers about the price. In ‘‘Au 
Coin du Feu,” or ‘The Chimney Corner,”’ the 
great granite fireplace common to the Breton 


home is realized with all its cozy warmth, and 
with the country lassie and laddie chatting be- 
fore it. The scene at the wedding feast is such 
as, however novel to American eyes, may be 
seen almost any day in Brittany. The newly 
married sit at table with the bridesmaid, grooms- 
man, the village priest and the bride’s father 
and mother. The 
white linen sheets, one of which is hung over the 


The guests are just arriving. 


antique bed in the background, and the other 
spread on the table, are handiwork of the bride, 
and form a part of her ‘‘dot.’? On the bench 
before the table is a plate of butter resembling a 
cake in its ornamentation. Friends of the pair 
who wish to make a little present cut a twig as 
they come to the féte, and, splitting one end of 
this, On arriving at the house 
this twig, with the gold or silver piece attached, 
is stuck into the dish of butter, and becomes a 
part of the capital of the happy pair. 


insert a coin. 
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THE DIVORCE 


By E. 


NDILACIO, no 
doubt, imagined 
that he had paid 
the 
of his wife when 
he had 
all the 
of her father for 
beads and blank- 
ets, 





W. 


whole price 
satisfied 
demands 


calicos and 


cows, rum, tobacco 
and gunpowder. 
That shows that the 
young man_ knew 
little of women, and 
less of what the fates 
had in store for him. 

His Sipa Myrene 
did not disappoint 
him, when at last he had her, for she was a most 
accomplished forager and cook. She was as strong 
as a horse, and more patient than a mule in work- 
ing the plantation. She could paddle a canoe 
all day, and fight a head wind after her husband 
had given out. No woman in all the village, 
not in all the villages of the Mosquitos, in 
truth, could equal her in catching the turtle 
swimming in the clear lagoons ; no one could 
no one of them 


She 


bring home more turtle eggs ; 
all had fatter pigs nor healthier chickens. 
was a jewel. 

And she was a beauty. Her brown skin was 
smooth and glistened like the face of the lagoon 
at 
plumpness of most maidens of her race, for 


evening. She was plump, too, beyond the 
which she had double reason for thanking her 
for that dame 
vider, and was, moreover, fat dnd jolly, as be- 


mother was an excellent pro- 
came the wife of the richest chief of her nation. 
Sipa’s husband had never heard that the price 
of a virtuous woman is above the price of rubies ; 
therefore he and everyone else thought that the 
father had made the infatuated swain pay a tre- 
mendous figure, before he could have in mar- 
riage the favorite daughter of as rich and power- 
ful a chief as Butuco was. With great satisfaction 
he remembers even now that the old man is safe 
in the ground, that the old chief’s consent came 
quickly after he saw the four or five fathoms of 
a most beautiful fabric, a work of such art as had 
never before dazelled the eyes of Mosquitia. 


OF 





SIPA MYRENE. 
PERRY. 


On that 
pings cantering around rings, and standing on 
their bare 


ric were fine horses in gay trap- 


ks were women in breech-cloths 
more charming than those worn by any Waika or 
other Indian Butuco had ever seen. If those 
women, clad in those palpuras had been living, 
breathing won Butuco would have gladly 
made half a dozen of them his wives, and defied 
the jealousy of the two wives he already had. 

Perhaps it was lucky for him that he had to 
be content with their pictures ; as it was, they 
made him m For he was foolish 
enough to give one of his wives as much of the 
beautiful cloth as was left after she had made for 
his own bed a spread. And then there was 
trouble. For Mrs. Butuco number two declared 
war, and made war, too, until the old man bar- 
gained with Indilacio for another four fathoms 
of the with which to satisfy his dis- 
gruntled partner. 

It hurt the old man until his last day to know 
that that son-in-law of his took advantage of his 
father-in-law’s plight, stirred up contention be- 
tween the tw 


en, 


uch trouble. 


1s 
YoOods, 


o mothers-in-law, and so compelled 
of more than double price for the 
\ere was more than a suspicion that 
helped her husband in this in- 
iquity. Which shows that a man’s own daugh- 
ter is not to be trusted to stand by her father 
when her husband is on the other side of a ques- 


the payment 


goods ; and tl 


the young wif 


tion. 
Sipa Myrene brought a price so much above 
the average of the matrimonial market — so 


much, in t, above that which any woman of 
rought, that she was cordially dis- 
matron of her nation, for their 


and by every maid who could 


her race h 
liked by « 
vanity was hurt, 
not reaso1 hope to bring as much. So she 
had demoralized the market, and spoiled many 
for an early wedding, for the fa- 

in self-respect to try hard to 
hters somewhere near as much 
tained by Butuco for his Sipa 


a girl’s ch 
thers felt 
vet for th 
as had 
Myrene 
‘¢ That Indil 
they count 


} 
Dee 


And 


er again the many things which 


C10 paid for his wife——’”’ 


had been given for that girl. Then aspiring 
swains went iy, and in their hearts was bitter- 
ness toward Indilacio and his wife. Surely 


greed brings punishment upon innocent people 


at times. 
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‘‘Tndilacio was a fool to pay so much, and 
you are no Butuco!’’ cried impassioned mam- 
mas and longing maids. 

‘* But we may find another fool—one who will 
pay as much for you!’’ a vexed father replied 
to his daughter, and his answer was applauded 
by men. 

The account of Sipa Myrene looked rather 
better after many of the goods given for her 
came as an inheritance to Sipa Myrene and her 
husband, when her father died, and the account 
was more than squared when Mockala had paid 
up, as you shall be told. 

Indilacio and his wife prospered greatly, and 
were well content, until one day they quarreled 
because she had nothing for breakfast. She 
knew that she was in the wrong, of course, so 
she declared that she wouldn’t tramp miles 
along the beach gathering wood and hunting 
turtle eggs for a man so lazy that he would sleep 
until noon, as all Waikas did. As for him, he 
might just come along with her, if he wanted 
for he’d 
have to do a fair share of the work if he wanted 
a lion’s share of the food. 

Indilacio was young then, but he should have 
known that it would be better to not heed this 
wild speech. She would soon see the utter un- 
reasonableness of her talk, and return to her 
duties. No, he wasn’t wise enough for that ; 
instead ; he said : 


cocos or mandioc, yucca or bananas ; 


‘That girl from Cartago Lagoon, she would- 
n’t let a man starve. No; 
strong, and good-looking. 
have two wives.”’ 


she is young and 
I am rich enough to 


That was as fire to gunpowder, and Sipa flared 
up prodigiously. She let her husband under- 
stand clearly that a daughter of Butuco would 
never let her husband have another wife and an- 
other home while she lived to prevent—never ! 
And as to his riches ; what had he, she’d like to 
know, for which he was not indebted to her! 
He had no plantation, and not even a house, 
for by all the laws of right and the Mosquitos, 
all they two had was her own. What had he 
ever done, she’d like to know, to till that planta- 
tion or to keep that watla, after it was roofed ! 
And didn’t she plant every banana mata, and 
every madioc stalk, and every sweet potato and 
coco root herself, while he loafed in his ham- 
mock ! 

There was blackness in that watla for days, 
and the neighbors cheerfully took part in the 
quarrel. For, of course, it would never do for 
Indilacio to surrender his time-honored right to 
have as many wives as he could get. And it 
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was his duty to stand firmly by his rights and 
the rights of his fellow men. If men do not do 
so, where on earth will women stop their de- 
mands? The time will come when they will re- 
quire that their husbands shall bring firewood, 
and carry home bananas and game, fish and tur- 
tle ; mayhap even insist that men shall hoe and 
dig in the plantations ! 

So it happened that Mockala, the stingy, heard 
of the trouble between Indilacio and his wife, and 
came over from Caucari in time to find in Patuca 
a saddened man and a maddened woman. He 
went away again a week later, and with-him 
went Sipa Myrene, while in the watla she had 
deserted stayed her husband, his head bowed 
down by a sorrow which was part of the price he 
had to pay for that wife of his. Truly the price 
of a virtuous woman is greater than that of 
many rubies. 

There was trouble at Caratasca. 
been 


It must have 
Lassa himself—what other mischief-mak- 
ing spirit could have planned such work—that 
decreed that Sipa Myrene should come with 
Mockala at that time of all times, to the village 
where was the new governor of Mosquitia, whom 
they wished to meet; and where, as the evil 
ones would have it was Sipa Myrene’s deserted 
husband also, whom the guilty couple certainly 
did not wish to see. 

Indilacio’s pitpan was moored amid the score 
of other canoes whieh lay in the shadow, wide 
and dark, of the Indian fig that sheltered the 
landing. So it came that when the soft ocean 
breeze of the morning had wafted their dory 
across Laguna Caratasca, from where cocoa-palms 
rustled over Mockala’s watla on the shore of the 
Caribbean sea, Sipa Myrene failed to notice that 
particular canoe, which she had reason to know 
SO well. 

It cannot be denied that Sipa Myrene was 
careless. She should have used her eyes better. 
sut so it happened that they two showed few 
misgivings when they went up the long and 
grassy slope toward the big house where the 
governor lay in his hammock, smoking his after- 
breakfast cigar, for it was midday. 

Mockala’s air was rather sheepish, it is true ; 
but he was a man, and had done that which even 
Waikas look upon as rather shady. But his 
companion was a woman, and there was, there- 
fore, in her mien no sign of doubt nor of timid- 
ity. Her head was carried proudly, and why 
should it not be, indeed? Had not Mockala 


begged her to elope with him, from home and 
husband, and was not that an honor to her? 
He knew that by doing that he risked the cen- 























THE DIVORCE 
sure of his public, and was sure to incur the 
vengeance of Indilacio and all of his kin. 
Proud! Had she not always been proud of her- 
self, her birth, her wealth? Then why not now, 
when she knew that she was envied by all her 
sisters of Mosquitia ? , 


Yet there was a doubt, down in the corner 
of her heart, for they were now to meet the new 
governor, and She had 
heard that only 


he was 
such 


a white man. 


men will have one 





‘©? WANT MY OWN WOMAN: 


wife, and one home; which shows how foolish 
some folk can be about a 
matter upon which men depend so much for 
comfort. And she had heard 
white women remain faithful to one husband 
all their lives. But she could understand how 
a woman might be quite content to do that for a 
man who would pay to a woman so high’a com- 
pliment as to have her for his only wife. She, 
Sipa Myrene herself, daughter of Butuco, the 
great chief, would have never left Indilacio’s 
watla—no, that was her own house, by all the 


otherwise sensible 


somewhere that 


OF 
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laws of the Mosquitos, that she’d given up to 
run away with this bold Mockala—she would 
have never done it if Indilacio hadn’t been be- 
witched by that girl from Cartago Lagoon, and 
threatened take that worthless hussy for his 
second wife 

The couple we 
within fifty feet 
house. A si or more Waikas and their women 
were vocifer S1\ gabbling together. 


re surrounded before they were 
of the door of the governor’s 


The noise 


THERE IS NONE AS Goop,”’ 


brought every 
and Indilaci 
As 
rushed to th 
to where sto 
who had ru 
‘You Cau 
yelled, shakir 


thrusting aside the woman who strove to keep 


other Mosquito from the watlas, 

» was among them. 

s his eye fell on Sipa Myrene he 
crowd and tried to force his way 

“1 his recreant wife and the villain 

iway with her. 


soon 


iri tief, you stole my woman !’’ he 
¢ the crude harpoon he held, and 


him back. 
Give me cow and blan- 
I'll kill you, 


: Nigger tief, you ! 


kets—plenty white man blankets. 
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tief !’’? shouted Indilacio, still struggling to reach 
his enemy. 

“Won't give blanket,’’ cried Mockala, back- 
ing away. ‘‘I give cow.”’ 

“T kill you — kill you now Fo yelled the 
wronged husband, maddened by this refusal to 
pay for the stolen wife. He tried to jab his 
harpoon into the ribs of Mockala. 

Then Mockala thought it might be well to go 
away from Caratasca. He ran down the path 
toward the landing, the injured husband in swift 
pursuit. The crowd shouted and laughed, in 
the joyous hope that there would be a fight, 
with blood—not too much, but some gore in it. 

Mockala was half way down the path when he 
heard Sipa Myrene shouting to him. He swerved 
from the path toward a pine which stood a rod 
or two away, and there snatched up from the 
ground a bit of limb which had been broken 
into fragments by its fall from the tree. With 
it in hand he boldly faced his pursuer, who 
promptly halted as soon as he saw that his op- 
ponent was armed. 

When his foe hesitated Mockala took cour- 
age and advanced with upraised arm, threaten- 
ing to throw that rotten chunk at the head of 
the other. And that deeply wronged, yet pru- 
dent, husband fled up the slope toward the crowd 
and safety. Mockala pursued, with wild yells of 
rage, while the crowd jeered both, and shouted 
their glee. 

The yelling and chatter, the squabbling and 
laughter brought from the governor’s major- 
domo the command: ‘‘ Here, you! Stop that 
racket! What's all this noise about ?”’ 

**Mockala stole Indilacio’s 
one. 

‘*He won’t pay for her !’’ shouted another. 

‘*He wants another man’s wife for nothing !’’ 
exclaimed a Waika, scornfully. 

‘* Let me tell the governor. He'll tell us the 
right thing !’’ this from Indilacio, who shrewdly 
thought that the white man might have prej- 
udices which would favor one whose property 
had been stolen by one who would make no 
amends nor restitution, as demanded by law. 

“Yes, yes !’’ shouted the crowd, delighted by 
the idea. It would be 
novelty to have a white 
for them. 


"° 


woman !’’ cried 


an honor as well as a 
governor decide a case 


The major-domo went into the room where 
the governor was, and came out again. 

“Come in here; and, remember, only one 
must speak at a time.”’ 

They could see no good reason for so many 


keeping still at once, but it was an order from 


POPULAR 
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high authority, so there was no demur. Neither 
was there obedience, for all began gabbling as 
soon as they entered the governor’s presence, 
that he might be sure of hearing the truth, the 
whole truth, and possibly a little more. 

He commanded all to be silent, which was 
hard; He next ordered Indilacio to stand be- 
fore his desk, and the others were motioned 
back. They squatted on the floor, leaned against 
the walls, or stood shuffling their bare soles on 
the floor, while they fingered hats or skirts as 
the case might be. 

‘*Now, tell your story,’’ said the governor, 
eurtly. 

‘*Sipa Myrene, my woman. 
Everybody knows it. 


I pay for her. 
I give cow, good fat cow, 
and pine (fine, beautiful) blankets—warm, soft, 
hblue—for that woman. Her father was Butuco. 
He was big chief; he had much beep (beeves) 
and tooktas (boys). He rich, Ou, rich !”’ 

‘* What has the wealth of her father got to do 
with this ?’’ asked the governor. 

‘* \ good deal, I suspect,’’ replied the major- 
domo. ‘‘ The price of a girl depends a great deal 
on the standing of her family, as it does in the 
States.”’ 

‘*Go on, Indilacio,’’ said the governor. 

‘‘] make big plantation an’ good watla—no 
other woman has such big watla like that. And 
plenty pig, plenty, and fat ; and chicken, too.”’ 

** All them, he got them now!’’ exclaimed 
Sipa Myrene. ‘All them I left,’? she added, 
with a touch of regret in her tone. 

‘*She left them—yah ! Couldn’t carry them !”’ 
commented Indilacio. ‘‘ Tobacco, too, much to- 
bacco I give it ; and rum Butuco had for his girl 
before I got um,’’ and the injured husband sor- 
rowfully reflected on the joy he might have from 
that tobacco and rum if he could only have 
them now in the time of his bereavement. His 
native hearers groaned in sympathy and cast 
black looks at Sipa Myrene, who could find no 
word to say, for well she knew that her father, 
old Butuco, had taken care that no drop of that 
rum should escape, nor a pipeful of that tobacco 
get away from him. 

‘¢ He gave too much ; 
Mockala. 

Sipa Myrene frowned on the speaker. 


he’s a fool ig ejaculated 


‘‘No, not too much,”’ cried the indignant In- 
dilacio. ‘‘No woman worth as much, but Sipa 
is worth more. What woman can catch the tur- 
tle better? None works as well in the planta- 
tion! Always plenty of fish in her kettle, and 
turtle eggs. 
always. 


Comotes and cocos—her man is fat, 
No man can paddle the pitpan as well 
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all.the day, when the wind is ahead, too. She’s ation of a woman's worth. He deserved a far 


never tired. Look atthe arms of her, big and 
round, like the arm of tigre negro when he car- 
ries off a cow! What woman swims fast like 
alligator ; 


Myrene. 


ten alligators can’t swim fast like Sipa 
The load she can carry—a horse can’t 
Yah !’ 
he howled, in utter despair of ever making any 
white man understand the full that 
paragon of Mosquito womankind, whose price 


stand up under it! A cow, a blanket ! 


worth of 


was so far above that of many rubies, or even 
that of many cows. 

“Well, about this, 
Mockala ?’’ But Mockala 
seemed to have nothing ready to say. The 


what have to 


asked. 


you say 


the governor 


governor turned to the woman, 


‘Po you wish to go with Mockala?’ he 
asked. 

“'Yes,’’ she replied, after a look at Indi- 
lacio. 


‘Mockala, do you wish to keep this woman as 


9 


your own Come, answer.’’ 

‘Ou,’ that gentleman replied, broadly erin- 
ning at the prospect of coming off an easy win- 
her. 

**Well, Indilacio, will you let the girl go, if 
you are well paid ?”’ 

I'll have 
blood pay. See her, how fat she is and smooth ! 
Her legs are like the round pine tree, 


‘‘Sipa Myrene is my own woman. 


and her 
skin shines like the sea when the sun looks over 
its edge. I want my own woman ; there is none 
as good.”’ 

‘* Well, come here after café to-morrow, and 
Ill decide the matter. Have no fighting about 
it to-night. You women would better hide the 
machetes and guns.’’ And the governor waved a 
dismissal. 

Then he sent for a couple of grizzled patri- 
archs of the village, and asked of them many 
things. Afterward he slept the sleep of the wise 
man. 

A larger crowd was at his door about seven 
o’clock the next morning, waiting for the verdict 
of the new minister of justice. He kept them 
waiting only a few minutes before they were ad- 
mitted to his rooms. 

‘* Tf Mockala gives you as many things as you 
gave for your wife, will you be satisfied, Indi- 
lacio ?’ the governor asked. 


‘T don’t 


I’ll never have any other !”’ 


want them ! 


I want my woman! 

Then the women looked approvingly at Indi- 
lacio, and turned with scorn on Sipa Myrene to 
speak their minds freely about a woman who 


would leave a man who had so just an appreci- 


better wife than 
be—that huss 
fiantly in tl 
her pride, tl 


rel about he 


that shameless thing could ever 
who was even then smiling de- 
! What had she but 
t two good men should ever quar- 


ir very faces 


when there were plenty of women 

who would be glad to take her place with either 

of them. 
But shi 


and her hus 


ever been a conceited upstart, 

nd had paid far too much for her, 
s the favorite daughter of that old 
richest of all Waikas 

d most feared and hated until he 

nder ground, and his spirit had 
heen safely sent away from the habitations of 
his kind, to the dark regions beyond the forest 


even if she ) 
pirate, But who was 
ever known 
was happily 


where dwell Lassa and all lesser evils. 


‘Well, hi 


girl, younger 


lilacio, you’d better get another 
ind prettier than this one, to take 
her house and plantation, her pigs and chickens, 
her pretty dishes, dresses and blankets,’’ said the 
governor, covertly smiling as he saw the effect 
on Sipa Myrene of the mention of the priceless 
things he had ‘“ You may take a wife, 
for vou are divorced from Sipa Myrene.’’ 

“And you, Mockala, I'll let off easily this 
time, but I shall severely punish the next man 
who steals another’s wife. One week from to- 
st bring to me here as many things, 
and as good, as Indilacio gave for Sipa. Then 
you shall have the girl, and Indilacio shall have 
the goods 4, 

“No, 
had never been famed for liberality. 
much, much ! 
rth 


named. 


day you m 


no!’ eried the horrified Mockala, who 
**Tt’s too 
That fool pay too much for her ! 

a cow, a skinny old cow,’’ he 
added, appealingly. ‘‘ She gets no firewood, no 
turtle eggs ; she makes no plantation ; she'd let 
a man starve No woman is worth so much as 
that.”’ 

The women all groaned indignant condemna- 
tion of the unlucky speaker. 

‘¢Mockala will bring the things, as the gov- 

It is right. If he doesn’t, Indi- 
cows,’ said the patriarchs who 
Ited. 
be no appeal after that decision. 
that if Indilacio should shoot a 
revenge, he, Mockala would have 
to pay their owners for the animals ; 
could tell wher 
he began. 

So Mockala 
to Caucari t 


She’s not w 


ernor has said 
lacio may shoot 
had been cons 
There could 
Mockala ki 
cow or more 
and who 
Indilacio would stop killing, if 


induced a friend to go with him 
» strip his own watla, half beggar his 


mother, and get hopelessly in debt to his friends, 
that he might pay the penalty put on him by 
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that merciless governor, whom he heartily cursed 
as the two paddled across the lagoon, and cursed 
again and again as they paddled back. The en- 
raged Mockala gloated over the idea that he 
would take out of that woman’s hide full repay- 
ment for all she was costing him—if her dusky 
hide could last long enough to pay the debt. 

For it was all her fault. She had made a 
wide reputation as being the best of workers in 
plantation and in canoe, the best of foragers and 
If it hadn’t been for that he would have 
never thought of going to Patuca to coax her to 
run away from her husband. 


CO ik s. 


She was the pret- 
tiest of all women in Mosquitia, too, and that 
had helped tempt him. Truly women are on 
every trail that leads man to trouble. 

But Mockala was careful to be ready with his 
goods at the time and place set, for there was 
that about the governor’s quiet manner which 
made Mockala fear worse penalty for failure to 
obey. 

Indilacio was there to receive his dues, and 
Sipa Myrene had been kept as hostage for both. 
The late husband sadly carried a few of the things 
to his pitpan and piled them in the bottom. 
Sympathizing villagers carried all the rest down 
and arranged ther in his boat. Then the two 
men shook hands before all the people, in token 
that all accounts were now squared, all old scores 
wiped out. But there was that in the heart of 
each which told that he would find it most agree- 
able to open a new account at the first chance. 

At last Indilacio pulled out of the muddy bot- 
tom the slim pole which had been thrust down 
through a hole cut through the flat bow of his 
pitpan to anchor it to the shore. He seated 
himself in the stern of the craft, and backed 
away from the landing. The people of the whole 
hamlet gathered on the edge of the bank tg see 
him off for Patuca. 

A woman called a farewell to the departing 
friend, and he replied. She chanted another re- 
frain, and he answered sadly. Again she raised 
her voice to a louder key as she walked along the 
bank abreast of his pitpan, now forty feet or 
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more away; and then she was interrupted. A 
dark form brushed her aside, there was a splash 
in the water of the lagoon, and a minute later 
thick tresses of long, black hair streamed behind 
a dusky face upturned beside the receding pit- 
pan. It was the face of that Sipa Myrene. 

She caught the shovel-shaped bow and clam- 
bered up to him she had been so proud to know 
was hers alone. She stood erect on the broad 
bow, while the water streamed from skirt and 
skin and hair that shone like jet. Her brown 
skin glistened in the sunshine like the wet coat 
of a rising seal. She turned toward the shore 
and laughed. 

‘*Sipa Myrene isn’t worth one cow, Mockala 
one skinny old cow!’ 





she: cried, mockingly. 
‘*She lets her man starve! Indilacio was a fool 
to pay so much for her; but you pay as much, 
and Indilacio has Sipa Myrene. See, I go to his 
watla. He'll never have other woman there. 
There shall never be any other there—never !”’ 
she shouted, and turned to her husband. He 
nodded assent most earnestly. 

The women on the bank laughed and shouted. 
They had a better opinion of that girl than ever 
before, and they had always known that she was 
the most daring of all her kind—more daring 
than most men, in truth. She was worthy of 
honor, for she had before their eyes tricked and 
humiliated the man who had dared to decry all 
women. 

‘* Paddle, 


own watla !’ 


"Lacio, paddle! We'll our 
cried his wife, and, with such de- 
light as comes to few women, she turned the bow 
toward the great field of lilies through which lay 
the way to her old home. 


vo to 


Then arose ringing chants of farewell and cor 
dial good wishes, and Indilacio joyfully raised his 
voice with that of his wife to chant triumphant 
responses to the song that floated after them. 

Indilacio did paddle, and was happy even 
though he knew quite well that he had not yet 


paid the full price of Sipa Myrene. Our readers 


will learn what he did pay in another story to 
be given next month. 
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‘* ABOVE THE DYING VICTIMS STAND THE HORSES AND BRAWNY FISHERMEN.’? 


SALMON FISHING 

By JOSEPH 

Noruine is more calculated to impress the 
mind with a sense of the vast resources of this 
continent, and the energy and intelligence which 
have utilized them, than a consideration of the 
salmon industry on the Columbia River. It 
may be true that the settlement of the Columbia 
iver basin was, in large part, at least, devoid 
of the romance that attended the colonization of 
other sections of North America, where the set- 
tler was compelled to wage almost unceasing war 
with the and 
homes, death or captivity, were perils that con- 


lurking savage, destruction of 
tinuously menaced the adventurous pioneer. 
Nevertheless, there is much in the utilization of 
nature’s bounties and the development of vast 
commercial possibilities, to attract attention ; 
that, in fact, may be considered even startling, 
when viewed in the light of accomplished results 
within a brief period. Indeed, the plainest facts 
approach the marvelous, for it seems incredible 
that a stream known only to the wild Indian a 
little more than a century ago should have re- 
cently contributed such vast supplies of food, and 
an aggregation of wealth from its fisheries that 
seems almost fabulous. 

The year 1896 completed the third decade of 
the establishment of the salmon-canning in- 
dustry on the Columbia River, and certainly no 


ON 


WILLIAM COLLINS 


THE COLUMBIA. 


stream in the world’s history has yielded such 
wealth from its fisheries in a similar period. It 
is a marvelous record of thirty years’ contribu- 
tion to the food supply of the earth. 

The Colum 
only a littl 
discovered by 


1 was first known to white men 
ore than a century ago. It was 
Captain Gray, of Boston, Mass., 
who, on May 11, 
mouth fely entered the great ‘‘ River of 
the North.’’ Thus, the first flag of a civilized 
country to be refleeted in its waters was the 
Stars and Stripes—the emblem of the new-born 
republic of tl West. 

little ship, the Columbia, had 
carry the American flag around 
it was fitting that the river should 
er honor. 

Eighteen years later the elder Astor estab- 
lished his first fur-trading station on the south 
bank of the Columbia, a short distance from its 
mouth, and named it Astoria. After serving to 
lay the foundation of the enormous wealth of the 
Astor family, this place had a somewhat event- 
ful career. For a time it was alternafely held as 
a strategic point by England and the United 
States, being as Fort George by the 
English, but retaining its original name while 
under the domination of this Government. 


1792, crossed the bar at its 
and s 


Gray’s stanch 
been the first to 
the world, and 
be named in } 


known 
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After the establishment of the salmon in- 
dustry, Astoria grew rapidly, and is now a thriv- 
ing town, and, for the most part, built out over the 
river—originally on piling—while back of it rise 
steep hills. It is the largest town on the Pacific 
exclusively devoted to fishery, and may appro- 
priately be termed the Gloucester of the west 
coast. No other town in the world packs such 
large quantities of salmon, and great ships sail 
away from it to various quarters of the globe, 
freighted with the river’s annual contribution to 
the world’s commerce. 

The marvelous piscatorial wealth of the Colum- 
bia, as it annually surged up the river, impelled 
by the overmastering impulse of procreation, 
could not fail to attract the notice of the early 
settlers. And though in furs alone they saw 
visions of present gains, they must have specu- 
lated on the future possibilities of catching 
salmon, as again and again they saw this great 
army of fish crowding past toward the head- 
waters of the river. However this may be, the 
world was practically ignorant of the enormous 
fishery resources of this noble stream thirty 
years ago, and certainly few, if any, dreamed, 
even in their wildest fancies, of results such as 
have actually taken place. 

While it is recorded that, as early as 1861, 
two fishermen caught some salmon in a single 
gill-net and salted their catch for sale, this hum- 
ble inauguiation of commercial fishing gave lit- 
tle suggestion of conditions destined soon to 
come, when ‘‘Columbia River Salmon’’ met 
with well-deserved recognition everywhere, and 
became household words throughout the civilized 
globe. 

This fishery for salmon which were salted, 
continued until 1865, at least, when the maxi- 
mum pack of two thousand barrels overstocked 
the market and appears to have broken up the 
limited industry, in which Indians were chiefly 
employed as fishermen. 
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But, meanwhile, successful experiments had 
been made in canning salmon on the Sacramento 
River, and these were intimately associated with 
the development of the great industry on the 
Columbia. 

Packing salmon in hermetrically sealed cans 
on the west coast of the United States was inau- 
gurated on the Sacramento in 1864—an event 
fraught with most important consequences to 
that region. 

Compared with modern machinery and appa- 
ratus for salmon canning, the material and 
methods used in this experiment were very 
primitive. Asa result a part of the first year’s 
pack was worthless. 

sut the difficulties attending this enterprise 
were not limited to packing. Intelligent ex- 
planation of the value of the goods, and the 
great possibilities that awaited their introduction 
in fish-eating countries, as well as practical 
demonstration of their excellent food qualities, 
had little effect, and deaf cars were turned to the 
adventurous pioneer- packers, who thus had 
launched out into a field of enterprise unknown 
to the merchants of the Occident, whose atten- 
tion was then attracted to what seemed more 
promising fields for commercial exploitation. 

Sut their tireless energy was rewarded at last. 
A commission house was finally induced to ad- 
vance the shipping charges on a part of the 
pack, which was sent to Australia. Success fol- 
lowed. The fish met a ready sale at high prices, 
which netted the packers sixteen dollars per 
case. As soon as this was known the remainder 
of the first year’s product was sent to the same 
market, where it met with an equally favorable 
reception. 

Thus was established the salmon-canning in- 
dustry of the west coast, which, from this hum- 
ble beginning, has spread from the Sacramento 
to distant Alaska, and now ranks with the most 
important fishery enterprises of the world. This 
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BOATS AT THE 


will be readily appreciated when it is stated that 
876,000,000 pounds of fresh salmon were util- 
ized in the pack for the fourteen vears ending in 
1889, and the estimated value of the product 
—at the price paid the packers—reached the im- 
pressive total of seventy-five millions of dollars ! 

The enormous proportions of this business in 
recent years will be apparent when it is under- 
stood that the total pack of salmon on the Pa- 
cific coast for the season of 1893 was about 
81,600,000 pounds, contained in 1,700,000 cases. 

Ignorance of the value of such products in the 
Eastern States, and lack of proper facilities for 
their distribution, hindered the introduction of 
canned salmon in the United States. Neverthe- 
less, a good trade was established with Australia 
and South America, and canning on the Sacra- 
mento continued to be successfully prosecuted. 
The only drawback was a scarcity of fish, which 
limited the supply, so that it was not sufficient 
to meet the rapidly increasing demand. 

This condition led directly to the establish- 
ment of the industry on the Columbia—famed 
beyond all other rivers for the abundance of 
choice fish. There the king salmon literally 
swarmed in the river ; the wealth of fish was be- 
wildering and the supply seemed inexhaustible. 

The first cannery on the Columbia was built in 
1866, at Eagle Cliff, forty miles above Astoria. 
Gill nets were used to catch the fish. 

The product rapidly increased. The first year 
the pack was four thousand cases, the next 
eighteen thousand, while it reached a total of 
twenty-eight thousand in 1868. 


In the year last mentioned a second cannery 


was built near Eagle Cliff. And from that time 
forward, for many years, the erection of new 
vanneries, the increase in fishermen, boats and 
apparatus of capture, were continuously recurring 
events, until packing establishments extended 
from near the mouth of the river to the Dalles— 
approximately two hundred miles up the stream, 
while the water was literally filled with devices 
for the capture of salmon. 


RECEIVING SCOWS, 


The pioneers in the industry reaped a golden 
harvest, for the early years were highly prosper- 
ous. Royal Chinook salmon—the largest weigh- 
ing from fifty to eighty pounds—were readily 
bought from the for from ten to 
twenty cents each, while high prices were ob- 
tained for the pack, as much as fourteen to six- 
teen dollars per case being frequently received. 
But the increase in canneries naturally brought 
competition, and the larger output compelled 
the packers to seek new markets. - 

Two problems of vital importance confronted 
the industry at this time. 


fishermen 


It was first necessary 
to broaden the demand for the product, and to 
arrange for its distribution on a scale which 
might ultimately lead to its extensive utilization 
in all sections of the earth, where such a rich 
and palatable food could be introduced. 

Next to this it was of material importance to 
improve the methods and facilities for packing, 
and experiments, with this end in view, were 
conducted by those of an inventive turn of mind. 
These included the use of retorts and other im- 
proved machinery ; the application of steam for 
various purposes, and a more systematic di- 
vision of work. These im- 
provements had a tharked influence on the in- 
dustry, since they cheapened the product ma- 
terially and made practicable its wider distribu- 
tion, 

And thus, from early spring until late sum- 
mer, and often in fall also, the tiny sails of in- 
numerable boats — looking like gull’s 
wings in the distance—dotted the surface of the 
river from the bar upward, as the little craft 
plied back and forth in almost ceaseless activity. 
‘* Arks’’ quietly rested in coves or bays, or off 
seining bars. The picturesque shores of the 
mighty river echoed back the shouts of the fish- 
ermen or the click of oars, and the busy hum of 
industry was heard at numerous canneries, where 
gangs of trained experts, with the skill and dex- 
terity that comes of long practice, rapidly dis- 
posed of the beautiful fish, which at morning so 


and arrangement 


fishing 
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HAULING GILL NETS. 


joyfully swam in their native element, and ere 
nightfall filled tier on tier of cans bearing bright- 
colored labels that have now become familiar 
everywhere. Seldom if ever has the world wit- 
nessed such a prosperous fishery. 

For time no cloud threw its shadow 
upon the delightful picture. But eventually it 
became evident that the apparently inexhausti- 
ble resources of the river were being drawn upon 
too heavily, and the declining catches indicated 
too clearly that nature, which had been 
bountifully generous, had placed a limitation to 
human ambition in the expansion of the salmon 
industry on the Columbia. 

The introduction of new methods of fishing 
have kept. pace with the adoption of improve- 
ments in packing, and the ingenuity of man has 
been taxed to secure the maximum amount of 
fish with a minimum outlay. 

The original method of fishing with gill nets 
is still in vogue and is by far the most import- 
ant, both as relates to the money invested or 
the amount of fish captured. 


some 


SO 


And those en- 
gaged in it, as well as many others, contend 
that, in order to maintain an abundance of 
salmon which will insure the successful continu- 
ance of the fishing industry on the river, the 
use of anything but a gill net for the capture of 
fish should be prohibited. 

The fishermen still cling tenaciously to the 
original system of having their nets made by 
their families or themselves, and so strong is 
the feeling on this subject that the Fishermen’s 
Union prohibits the use, by any of its members, 
of factory or Chinese-made apparatus. ‘‘ Be- 
tween seasons’’ is the period when nets are 
made and knit, so that they will be ready for 
hanging and use the following spring. 

The fishermen also attend to all necessary re- 
pairs to their gear during the fishing season. 
One of the familiar sights at that time is long 
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rows of gill nets dry- 
ing on frames upon 
the wharves, and here 
and there among 
them  deft- handed 
fishermen industri- 
ously employed 
mending holes 
have 


in 
that 
been torn by 
snags or sturgeon. 

Fishing with gill 
nets, that drift up or 
down the stream with 
the current, is de- 
cidedly the most in 
teresting, as it is the most dangerous method em- 
ployed for the capture of salmon. 

As the declining sun of a Sunday evening 
throws lengthening shadows on the river; and 
cannery, tree-crowned headland and grand pali- 
sade are pictured in the water, it is interesting 
to see the fleet of boats, numbering hundreds of 
tiny sails, put out from Astoria for the fishing 
grounds, the white wings of the little craft con- 
stantly spreading over the broad estuary as each 
skipper seeks some favorite reach in which to 
place his net—that long, deep web of entangling 
meshes, cunningly arranged like a floating wall 
across the pathway of fish entering the stream. 
We watch until the gradually diminishing sails 
look like mere white dots, or like the vanishing 
wings of sea birds far out on the river’s bosom. 
Then, one by one, they disappear, and we know 
that the breadths of canvas are folded, and that 
the water is being filled with innumerable nets 
in which the hidden treasures of the deep will 
be gathered ere the rising sun again tips head- 
land or hill with gold, or sends its glinting 
beams athwart the placid stream. 

One of the greatest perils to which thé gill- 
net fisherman is exposed comes from letting his 
gear drift too long on the ebb tide. Nets that 
are furthest down the river, when the salmon are 
entering, usually secure the largest catches. 
Therefore, it follows that there is sharp competi- 
tion in obtaining positions in the best reaches, 
and frequently the fishermen are tempted to 
venture too near the bars, over which the Pacific 
waves break and foam so heavily that death 
awaits those who are forced upon these danger- 
ous reefs. The ebb tide sweeps seaward with 
great velocity at the river’s mouth. Hence, if 
the fishermen delay too long the hauling of their 
nets they are liable to be swept upon the bar, 
where, amid the fury of breaking waves, they 
are almost instantly swamped. Although the 
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faithfulness of life-savers stationed at Cape Dis- 
appointment has been often instrumental in 
snatching from death the venturous fishers thus 
exposed, many lives are lost on the treacherous 
bar, and every season brings its dismal record of 
fatalities. 

Moored to posts driven in the mud near the 
shore, in the bays or bends on the river, ad- 
jacent to the fishing-grounds, are fleets of un- 
gainly, ark-like structures, called receiving scows. 
These are square-ended scows of varying dimen- 
sions—some are of huge proportions—the top 
covered for the most part with rudely con- 
structed, oblong, square-sided cabins, wherein 
the fish are received and culled or weighed. 
Fach cannery has its representative scow, with 
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ter than those taken by day, when the tempera- 
ture is usually higher, no opportunity is un- 
improved which may bring satisfactory returns ; 
consequently day fishing is pursued whenever 
conditions favor it. 

During the fishing season the fishermen live 
on board their boats much of the time, though 
they usually go home on Saturday and remain 
until Sunday 

At other times, however, unless the boats go 
direct to a cannery, they run into some bay or 
cove and anchor, as soon,as their catch has been 
transferred to the receiving scow. Then the rud- 
der of each boat is unshipped and set up amid- 
ships to support one end of the sprit boom, the 
other end of which rests on the bow of the boat 


evening. 
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men on board to receive and weigh the salmon 
and keep the score. These scows can be moved 
from point to point on the river if the migra- 
tion of fish renders this necessary. 

A little steamer, of the tugboat type, or a 
large schooner-rigged sailboat, acts as a tender to 
each scow, and transports the fish from it to the 
cannery. 

When the boats are fishing some distance 
from the establishment to which they belong this 
system is found very helpful, especially when 
nets are used during the day as well as at night. 
For, although night fishing is preferred, inas- 
much as it supplies the packing-houses with 
fish early in the day, and because it is a com- 
mon belief that salmon caught at night are bet- 
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and thus serves as a ridge pole. The sail is thrown 
over the boom, like an awning, and this consti- 
tutes the roof to an improvised, tent-like cabin, 
under which the crew sleep. Coffee or tea is 
made over a small oil-stove, which is also used 
to warm up the food brought from home, or, 
perhaps, to cook a choice bit of salmon. After 


the meal has been eaten the men usually sleep 


until the tid 
is common t 


It 


» see large fleets of boats anchored 


is again favorable for fishing. 


in this way along the coves or bends in the 
river, out of the way of passing steamers. 


look like villages of tents from a distance. 


They 

Ab- 
solute quiet reigns, the tiny wavelets give only a 
gentle motion to the boats, and one who for the 
first time such a fleet, literally sleeping 


sees 
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upon the river, is little prepared for the scene of 
busy activity presented when it wakens with the 
turning tide; then the shouts of strong-lunged 
fishermen and the rattle of oars bring echoes 
from the neighboring shores, and the broad 
bosom of the great river is aimost instantly 
covered with boats putting out from all direc- 
tions. 

While drift-net fishing is pursued from near 
the bar to more than fifteen miles above Astoria, 
set gill nets are used higher up the river, par- 
ticularly just below the Cascades and near the 
mouth of the Willamette. There is little of 
special interest in the fishery with these ; they 
are simply moored in the river so as to intercept 
the migrating salmon. If the water is muddy, 
fishing goes on night and day, the nets being 
lifted from time to time as occasion demands. 
At other times, however, fish can be caught only 
at night. 

The drag seine fishery of the Columbia ‘is pe- 
culiar to the locality, to the extent, at least, that 
it is prosecuted chiefly, if not entirely, from 
sand bars that are completely submerged at high 
tide. Consequently it cannot be carried on at 
full flood, for at such times both the fishermen 
and the horses used to haul the seines must go 
on board the scows, moored near by, and wait 
until the tide has ebbed sufficiently to enable 
them to resume work. 

The scows are similar to those already de- 
scribed, but differ in being fitted up as stables 
for the horses, or as cabins for the men, though 
they may also serve the purpose of receiving 
depots for the catch. This association of horses 
and men for fishing on outlying bars, which are 


under water part of the time, is unique. It goes 


without saying that the fishermen are strong 
and hardy. None but those having excep- 
tional endurance and hardihood could success- 
fully bear the exposure and exhausting labor. 
Half amphibious, inured to toil, with muscles of 
steel and physique of athletes, they tug tire- 
lessly at oar or net, and earn success where less 
strength and ardor would invite failure. 

The time for beginning seine fishing each day 
varies somewhat at the different reaches, de- 
pending on the depth of water over the bars 
at high tide. As soon as the sand uncovers 
sufficiently to enable the men to wade about 
with their long-legged rubber boots on, they are 
on the alert to begin operations. 

The long, flat-bottomed, sharp-bowed seine 
boat, with the great net piled on its stern, is 
shoved off by its sturdy crew, most of whom 
wade out through the surf that gently rolls in 
on the bar, pushing with all their strength, 
while one man pulls at the oars, and another at 
the extreme w hauls in on the line which 
leads to the anchor further out in the deep 
water. The united efforts of all finally get the 
boat afloat, and off she goes, propelled by strong 
arms, while the great net runs out over her 
stern. The boat pulls straight off shore at first, 
but gradually circles around against the current 
(if the tide is coming in) so that the net is 
nearly in the form of a semi-circle, with the first 


be Ww 


end near or on the sands, the convex side sweep- 
ing out into the river, while the last end thrown 
over is some distance from the bar. 
is quickly run from this end to the shore, and 
this is promptly attached to horses, which are 
trained to work in relays, so that the seine can 


A long rope 


be rapidly drawn in. 


The pull on the line is 
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continuous, while one horse is dragging on it 
another is going out for a new hold. Thus the 
horses are hitched on one after the other, and 
there is no stop until the work is completed. 

It is often difficult to manage these heavy 
drag seines, set against the current as they are, 
and sometimes a small boat in addition to the 
boat used. Much activity is 
necessary to get the net in quick enough to pre- 
vent the escape of salmon which, if there is de- 
lay, may jump over the cork rope or find some 
outlet beneath the foot rope. 


seine has been 


At last the seine is landed and the struggling 
fish in the bunt are drawn in upon the wet sand, 
just above the wash of the tide. There they flop 
and struggle for awhile; and the shimmering 
iridescense—the deep blue blending into pearly 
white—of expiring sea life is dimmed here and 
there by blotches of sand which the flirt of a tail 
has sent over the fish. Above the dying victims 
The 
latter pause only a moment, like veterans in a 
fight, to contemplate the result of their work, 
for no time can be lost while the state of the 
tide permits the seine to be operated. 

Soon the giant net is again loaded on the boat, 
Ordi- 
narily, about three hauls ‘can be made on a tide, 
but at many as The 
catches vary considerably. Sometimes only a 


stand the horses and brawny fishermen. 


and the same scene is enacted over again. 


times as four or five. 
few salmon are taken, occasionally a ‘‘ water 
haul’’ gives no result, and this may be followed 
by a large capture. 

The catch is put on board the scows; and 
soon after the fishing is over for the tide a tug 
or sailboat takes the salmon away to the cannery. 


Almost from the 
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introduced on the Columbia in 1879, by a Wis- 
consin fisherman, and the use of this form of 
apparatus has increased to such an extent that 
nearly every available position is now occupied. 
It is most numerous in Baker’s Bay, on the 
Washington side. Here is a perfect labyrinth 
of nets filling the water for miles and miles, and 
one wonders how it is possible for fish entering 
this bay to get past the leaders and pounds 
which, like gigantic spider webs, invite to de- 
struction all fish unwary enough to come within 
their folds. 

No one will gainsay the statement that this is 
a most effective method of capture, and its wide 
adoption signifies that salmon can usually be 
obtained this way more cheaply than by gill nets. 
Therefore, it is natural that strong opposition has 
developed against pound net fishing, and that it 
is bitterly denounced as most destructive by those 
engaged in fishing by other methods. 

The most pri 
turesque fishery 


mitive as well as the most pic- 
on the Columbia is prosecuted 
chiefly by Indians at the Dalles, or elsewhere on 
the river where the conditions are favorable. In 
the river the current sweeps 
swirling by boulder or point and 
usly over impeding reefs. The 


these sections of 
swiftly onward 
tumbling furi 


rushing waters, by centuries of ceaseless activity, 


have worn cha 
and, though the stream foams and surges through 
these with tumultuous force, they are the chosen 
pathways for th ‘The friction of the 
remarks Major Jones, 
points immediately along shore, 
stand and reach the fish with dip 
nets, attached to long poles, as they struggle by. 


nnels through the rocky barriers, 


salmon. 
rocky bed al shore,’”’ 
‘makes these 


where one eal 





commencement of the 
salmon canning § in- 
dustry, wooden weirs 
have been employed 
on the Columbia. 
These locally 
called and 
are essentially a mod- 
ification of the brush 
weir employed by the 


are : 


| ] Lad Lt 


7A traps,”’ 
a 


aborigines long before 
the advent of the 
white man. They are 
clumsy contrivances, 
built of piling and 
planks, the latter ar- 
ranged like slats, with 
spaces between. 

The pound net was 


MENDING GILL NETS. 
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These have been the favorite fishing spots of the 
Indians from time immemorial. Here the tribes 
came in summer, pitched their camps, and 
caught their winter’s supply of food. The In- 
dian has. been driven from the field, and white 
men have obtained from the Government the ex- 
clusive right to fish.’’* 

Indians are, however, still employed by the 
cannerymen in this branch of the salmon fish- 
ery, in which alone they continue to compete 
with their white brethren. There 
kind of fascination in watching these fishermen, 
they stand on rude platforms jutting out over 


is a certain 


the broken and foaming torrent only far enough 
to afford a good position for operating the big 
dip nets. There is a grace of pose and move- 
ment in the roughly clad fisherman, and a play 
of muscle in his strong arms, as he thrusts his 
long-handled net downward and sweeps it along 
with the current as far as he can reach, with his 
body bent strongly forward, and the end of the 
pole resting against his shoulder. It is a feat of 
strength and balancing combined, for no novice 
could safely stand on the wet, slippery edge of 
the platform and sway back and forth in this 
manner, while straining muscle to its 
utmost tension. Ifa fish is caught, its struggles 
instantly notify the fisherman of the fact, when 
he quickly pulls up the net and lands his catch 
in a box built on the platform, or in a bag which 
is generally held open by a squaw while the 
salmon is dumped into the receptacle. Time after 
time the net comes back empty, but the dipping 
usually continues until weariness compels the 
fisherman to desist. 

Thus one may toil all day without making a 
single capture, though when salmon are running 
abundantly, hundreds of pounds of fine fish may 


*Major W. A. Jones, U.S.E. 


every 
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be taken by a single 


fisherman. Indeed, 
the success of this fish- 
ery has sometimes 
been much = greater 
than could be imag- 
ined by one unac- 
quainted with the 
facts. One hundred 
thousand pounds of 


salmon were taken at 
the Dalles’s fishery 
in four nets during 
the first seven days 
of July, 1886. At 
the same point the 
following year twenty- 
two thousand pounds were captured with four 
And a total of eight hundred 
thousand pounds of salmon has been caught 
In 1890 the ag- 
gregate catch of one hundred and ten dip nets 
and squaw nets was nearly seventy-five thousand 
fish, weighing upward of six hundred thousand 
pounds. 


nets in one day. 


with dip nets in one season. 


The dip-net fisherman sometimes operates a 
‘squaw net’’ in conjunction with his regular 
fishing. This is a sheet of gill net eight feet 
deep by a dozen feet in length, having its lower 
edge well weighted to keep it down, while its 
upper edge is attached to a pole that floats at 
the surface, this being held by a line or lines to 
another pole that is securely fastened to the 
shore, so that it will not easily swing around 
with the strain of the swift current upon the net. 
The apparatus is manipulated by a small tackle, 
This 
form of net is commonly used by Indian squaws 
for the capture of salmon ; 


by which the device is swung into place. 


hence its name. 

The squaw net is placed in a nearby position, 
where it can be easily watched while the fisher- 
man is engaged in dipping. His practiced eye 
enables him to instantly know when a salmon is 
gilled. He then drops his dip net on the plat- 
form and pulls the squaw net to the shore, when 
the fish is quickly removed and the apparatus is 
again returned to its position in the stream. 

As we contemplate this fishery, and think of 
the brawny, dark-skinned aborigines tugging and 
toiling throughout the fishing season, in rain or 
sunshine, thus contributing to the commercial 
wealth taken as an annual bounty from the 
great river, our thoughts naturally revert to the 
time—only a little more than one hundred years 
ago—when the ancestors of these fishers proudly 


dominated this region, and, questioned by none, 
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tribute from stream and forest as suited 


their needs. 


drew 


The strangest device for fishing, and one em- 
ploved nowhere else for the capture of salmon, 
is the the extensive utilization of 
which is due to the peculiar conditions at the 
Cascades and the Dalles. 


fish wheel, 


Major Jones considers 
f the dip het. 
‘*a white man oi 


the fish wheel the apotheosis « 


** Tmagine,”’ he inven- 


SAYS, 
tive mind standing on one of those bold rocks 
wearily pushing a dip net through the foaming 
torrent at his feet. His first thought would be a 
desire to have a net that would be in the water 
all the time, so that no fish could be able to 
by. If he 
five nets the thing would be accomplished. 
place them on the 


cet 
could handle a succession of four or 

To 
periphery of a wheel with a 
horizontal axis, the wheel to carry paddles to make 
the current of water revolve it, would almost be a 
logical sequence of the thought. Elaborate the 
idea with some details of making the nets as 
wide at the 
the bottoms 


mouth as possible, and extending 


inward to connect with inclined 
troughs placed along the axis of the wheel, so 
that when it revolved, gradually increasing the 
angle of the bottom of the net with the hori- 
zontal, the fish gravitate toward the 


trough and slide out into a box placed below the 


would 


shore end of the axis of the wheel, and we have 
a device for catching fish with a dip net that 
would appear -simply divine in the eyes of the 
untutored savages who wielded it so long under 
the conditions of this locality. 

‘The success of this fishing machine depends 
on the fact that there are many points along the 
rapids of the river where the trails of the travel- 
ing salmon come together alongside of rocky 
points the shore. A 
placed so as to cover such a trail will be tolera- 


projecting from wheel 


bly certain to catch the majority of the passing 
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fish. There 
conditions ar 


only a few points where these 
jaintained constantly during the 
varying stages of the river, and where wheels 


may permanently be placed, and hence some 
wheels are p d on the ends of scows, which 
can be moved from point to point to meet the 


varying conditions of river stage.”’ 


This device was introduced in 1879, and ten 
were forty-five wheels in use, 
on Since that 


additicns, until 


years later tl 
eighteen of h 
ther 


seventy-five 1 : 


were SCOWS. 


time been now 
ire in operation, and salmon 


must run the gauntlet of all 


ascending the rive 


these. 
The wheels work automatically, and literally 
pump fish out of the river. Except during the 


weekly ele si 


and day. T 


on Sunday, they run night 
rgest catch is obtained at night, 


at which time those interested have nothing to 
do but lie in | and listen to the salmon drop- 
ping into the boxes or scows. It may readily be 


assumed that t 
fail to be che 
cess Is assured.t 
is in the effective 
on with 


thud of falling fish can scarcely 
¢ to those whose financial suc- 
iereby, and whose chief concern 
ness of the machine that labors 
insensate cruelty while they dream ; its 


greedy maws tirelessly and continuously de- 


manding additional contributions from the swift 
waters. 

The use of these fish wheels has led to the 
adoption of ngenious device for transporting 
the fish to 


bank, severa 


cannery located on the river's 
miles further down stream. 

ire tied together in bunches, and 
ned to empty casks and put afloat 
The packing establishment that 
ethod paints its casks a particular 


The salmor 
these are fast 
the 
employs this 1 


in river 


color, or colors, so. that they may be easily 
known. : 
The canner 


en keep a shar} lookout for 
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POUND NETS IN BAKER’S BAY. 


these aquatic transports. When one is seen 
floating down with the current the tug or steam 
launch immediately puts off to bring to the can- 
nery the river messenger and its freight of fish. 
As many as fifteen hundred pounds of salmon 
have been floated down in this manner on one 
cask. 

A statement of this novel method was looked 
upon as a ‘‘fish story’? by European savants. 
The writer recalls how, several years ago, he was 
asked by a noted European authority if fish were 
actually transported in such a way, for nothing 
but official certification could convince him it 
was true. 

At times the catch of the wheels, under the 
most favorable conditions, has been enormous. 
There is good authority for saying that, on one 
day in June, 1886, a single wheel caught thir- 
teen hundred and _ thirty-five 
salmon, weighing eighty-five thousand pounds! 
At first it was not uncommon for tons of stur- 
geon to be taken in a single day. 


thousand nine 


Then they 
were thrown away ; but now, when they have 
become valuable, the destruction of earlier years 
is evidenced by a decreased catch. 

The sturgeon fishery is a recent enterprise 
which deserves mention, inasmuch as it contrib- 
utes considerably to the annual yield of the 
Columbia. Previous to 1888 the sturgeon taken 
incidentally in the apparatus used for the cap- 
ture of salmon were generally considered a nui- 
sance by the fishermen. While a few were saved 
and shipped fresh to San Francisco by steamer, 
or sent to Portland, they were mostly knocked 
on the head and dumped in the river to float 
down with the current, or to sink and poilute 
the water. 

In the year named experiments in freezing 
sturgeon and transporting them to Eastern 
markets were made. Temporary camps were 
established, by an Eastern firm, for the 
ef determining the most favorable fishing 
grounds for the sturgeon, and also to test the 
feasibility of creating a profitable industry by 


purpose 
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shipping a few car 
loads of frozen fish to 
Eastern markets. 


Success attended 
this enterprise from 
the beginning, with 


the result that others 
soon entered the field, 
four firms being en- 
gaged in the indus- 
try in 1892. Although 
the catch was small 
the first year, owing to the experimental nature 
of the fishery, nearly a million pounds of sturgeon 
were taken in 1889. But even this seems incon- 
siderable beside the catch of 1892, when upward 
of three million pounds were caught, with a 
value, at prices paid the fishermen, of more than 
forty-one thousand dollars. 

This is so much added to the income from the 
river, for the sturgeon fishery does not begin 
until immediately after the close of the salmon 
season—from about the middle of August to the 
first of September—and continues more or less 
actively until the next April, when the season 
for salmon again begins. 





A few gill nets were used, but sturgeon are 
caught chietly with trawl lines, armed with nee- 
dle-pointed, barbless hooks, about one foot apart, 
from one to three thousand of these hooks being 
It is a cruel method, in- 
troduced at San Francisco by the Chinese, and 


used by a single boat. 


the struggles to escape, as well as the pain en- 
cured, is evidenced by the old scars that disfig- 
ure some of the fish taken. 

The spinal marrow is a product of the stur- 
industry which is monopolized by the 
Chinese, for Americans have not learned to ap- 


freon 


preciate this, notwithstanding it is considered a 
highly prized delicacy in certain parts of Eu- 
rope. This is pulled out by Chinamen as fast as 
the fish are landed, a hook being used to start 
the marrow sufficiently for a good hand hold, 
when it is easily drawn out its entire length of 
four or five feet. After being split for the re- 
moval of the jelly-like substance within, it is 
thoroughly dried. It is then known to the trade 
as ‘‘bone,’’ and is sold to the Chinese in this 
country or exported to the Orient. 

We have thus traced the various methods 
through which the river’s wealth is gathered. It 
now remains to take a brief glance at the can- 
neries, where the harvest of the great stream is 
utilized in such a manner that it becomes avail- 
able to mankind. Adaptability is the governing 


thought in the construction of a cannery ; and 
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architectural features, not absolutely demanded 
for the business, are not only unconsidered, but 
would probably be deemed quite unwarrantable 
by the sensible matter-of-fact packers. If the 
structure (or structures) is of suitable size to ac- 
commodate the force, the machinery and the 
pack—or, at least, such portion of the latter as 
remains unshipped at any time—and if the 
building is situated so that it is easily reached on 
the water side, the most necessary requirements 
are met. The frame packing houses stand on 
wooden piles. The length of the wharves varies 
materially, as the water may be deep or shallow 
near the shore. 

Disappointment awaits us, if we expect to find 
here the sturdy, strong-limbed, fair-haired Scan- 
dinavian, or others of the Caucasian race, except 
it be a few machinists or superintendents. For 
here the slant-eyed, pig-tailed son of the Orient 
fills nearly all positions where manual labor is 
required. 

Not only do the Chinese work for low wages 
—low as compared with salaries demanded 
by whites—but, through long practice, they 
have become most proficient experts, and per- 
form their several parts with a skill and deftness 
that is remarkable. There is no fear, either, that 
they will go on a strike, and consequently no 
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danger that arrivals of fish will lack prompt at- 
tention. 

And thus the work goes on, year after year, 
while generous nature annually yields its rich 
bounty ; and may so continue to do for genera- 
tions to come if the supply of fish is conserved 
by judicious Therefore, the river is 
richer than the mines of famed Golconda, -for its 
wealth is perennial. The extent of it may be 
more fully comprehended by consideration of a 
few statistical statements. 

Including the pack of 1896, official figures 
show that 768,268,448 pounds of salmon have 
been utilized in the canneries on the Columbia 
tiver since the inauguration of the industry, 
with an aggregate value of $67,321,096. When 
we add to this the quantities of salmon shipped 
fresh to other sections of the country, salted, or 
eaten locally—not to mention sturgeon—the total 
will exceed nine hundred million pounds of fish, 
with a value of about seventy-five millions of 
dollars. It has been estimated that the aggre- 
gate catch of salmon taken from the Columbia, 
to the close of 1893, would load 42,500 freight 
cars, which would form a continuous train 280 
miles in length. 


action. 


Where on earth has a stream 
made such a contribution to the world’s wealth 
and sustenance in a similar period ? 
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Let no one rashly imagine that ‘* Conch’ in 
this paper stands for a marine shell, though it 
may signify something equally amphibious. A 
‘*Conch’’—we have classic authority for the 
statement—is that variety of Creole which is na- 
tive not merely to the West Indies in general, 
but to the Bahamas in particular. Though the 
homes of the ‘‘ Conches ”’ are dotted over islands 
with an area of some five thousand square miles 
odd, their wealth is by no means commensurate 
with the extent of their archipelagic fatherland. 
Indeed, the ‘‘ Conches,’’ who number some forty- 
eight thousand souls, have found it necessary to 
put their heads together a good deal in order to 
find the wherewithal for a reputable living, and 


the sponge-industry now forms the most im- 
portant branch of the export trade. 

Before coming to a description of the details 
of production, a word or two about the quality 
of Bahama sponges may be of interest. They 
not, indeed, to be compared to those ob- 
tained from the Mediterranean, as they are much 
coarser in texture. Still, they are readily bought 
for London, Rotterdam and San Francisco. The 
reason of this fact is that the sponge is now 
found useful for many commercial purposes, the 


are 


refuse and clippings being of service, for exam- 
ple, in steam-valves, and in the manufacture of 
a felt which is laid under carpets. 

A man in quest of change may do worse than 
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GOSSIPS OF THE SPONGE-YARD. 
the of the 
schooner-fleet engaged in the sponge industry. 
We start from Nassau, and carry with us several 
punts or dingeys—the type of boat may be seen 
in the picture, entitled ‘‘ Harvesters of the Sea.”’ 
The Ware can be detected lying at 
anchor in near the shore; while our two ‘‘ har- 
vesters’’ are only one of three or four parties 
which have been sent out to search the shallow 
waters along the great Bahama Bank. As in all 
pictures of the tropics which are not colored, we 


make a voyage in one of vessels 


schooner 


lose much which makes the charm and _ strange- 


ness of such a scene. Those negroes—both the 
one with the sea-glass and the other with the 
gaff—are sweltering under a sun which blazes 
fiercely down from right overhead out of a sky 
of the most brilliant blue. Owing to the ghial- 
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lowness of the water, there 
is not the smallest swell 
or undulation of the sur- 
face. The sea, as far as 
the eye reach, is a 
sparkling light green, ow- 
ing to the snow-white sand 
at the bottom, which looks 
as if a level desert had 
been suddenly submerged 
under a few feet of crys- 
tal clear water. With that 
water- telescope Pompey 
ean distinctly that 
sponge, which Sambo is 
about to hook up, with 
his thirty-foot gaff, to add 
to the store in the boat. 
After the small 
have loaded the schooner, 


can 


see 


boats 


a task occupying 

four or five weeks, that 
craft all her canvas, and hastens 
homeward to Nassau, the capital both of the 
Jahamas and of the sponge industry, the erst- 
while haunt and headquarters of the blockade- 
runner. Arrived at Nassau, the sponges are 
taken out and placed along the shore of the 
land-locked waters of the harbor. They are piled 
up in ‘‘crawls’’—that is to say, pens or in- 
closures of stakes and hurdles—which are placed 
between high and low water, and so, fully ex- 
posed to the rushing, cleansing movement of the 
tides, whose ebb and flow at last washes away 
the animal matter adherent to the sponges. 
When this process has had its full effect on the 
harvest of the sea, it is carried to the Sponge 


some 


crowds on 


Exchange, where the sorting is done, and the 
sponges are sold. From here, and in peculiar- 
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edom. As a rule, youth capers and old age 
is grave ; but in the picture of the sponge- 
pressing, which follows the work in the 
sponge-yard and precedes the packing for 
export, we see sable youth taking life much 
too seriously, while the gentleman dubbed 
the ‘Old Obadiah’’ is cheerily joyous over 
the lachrymose demeanor of his juvenile col- 
league. The ‘‘ Old Obadiah’’ has lost the 
fear which is oppressing the young one, and 
what is called work is hard. He has long 
learnt that in work, as Quashie practices it, 
play is largely mingled, and that a man 
of ‘‘cullah”’’ in the sunlands may live by 
‘“‘the sweat of his brow,’’? and his person 
SPONGE-CARTS WAITING FOR THEIR LOADS. generally, without mitigating at all la joie de 








vivre. It is the idea of the 
tremendous burden of three 
sponges which is weighing 
down the body and the im- 
agination of the young Oba- 
diah to such an extent that 
his senior does not quite know 
whether to chaff or to cheer 
him. 


shaped sponge carts, the 
sponges are conveyed to the 
sponge- yard. The picture, 
‘* Gossips of the Sponge-yard,”’ 
show Mephisbah, Ceesarina, 
and the rest having an en- 
joyable time of it in leisurely 
and loquacious labor, as they 
trim and clip the sponges into 
shape. They make a pictur- 
esque group enough with their 
ebon faces and white dresses 
in the glowing brightness of 


Thus do men busy them- 
selves to-day in the arch- 
ipelago which, first of all the 
lands of the New World, glad- 
dened the adventurous eves 
of Christopher Columbus 
when he took the eventful 
voyage which has made his 
name immortal. 


the sunlight, the swinging of 
the palm-branches in the air, 
and of the bodies of the peo- 
ple carrying baskets, adding 
to the suggestion of pleasant SPONGE-PRESSING, 
bustle and animation. Probably there would be 
more animation and less work but for the mu- 


latto boss, or overseer, who sees that the happy 


‘*Conch’’ does not give too free a play to his 
genius for taking things easy. This somewhat 
haughty supervising official is mirrored to the 
life in the picture of ‘‘ The Boss.”’ It will be 
seen that he has a sense of his importance and 
dignity, as well as of his duties. He is plainly 
now administering rebuke or admonition to 
dusky hand-maidens, and we may be sure that 
his language is as ornate as his attire ; that, in 
a word, there is harmony of the spoken words 
with the white waistcoat, the gold watchchain, 
the massive seals, and the conscious grace with 
which he manipulates the stump of a cigar. He 
is a beautiful example of the humor which in- 
sists upon pervading for us the realm of Quash- SORTING 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES.* 
SOMETHING ABOUT OUR GREAT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
NXII.—THE LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY. 


By O. L. ELLIOTT. 


For an institution so modestly begun and so 
thoroughly imbued with the scholar’s aversion 
to bluster, the Leland Stanford Junior University 
has received a surprising amount of attention. 
In considerable part this may be accounted for 
by the picturesqueness of its environment and 
by the gorgeous possibilities which the great 
wealth of its founder suggested to the imagina- 
tion of the American public. The outward feat- 
ures of Mr. Stanford’s really noble plan were 
seized upon and the details filled in with a rol- 
licking generosity which seemed to belong to the 
land of romance and 


enough perhaps for allowing the University to 
speak in its own behalf. 

Leland Stanford was one of that early band of 
California argonauts whose success was due to 
wise foresight and indomitable perseverance. <A 
native of New York, a young lawyer in a frontier 
town of Wisconsin, he finally, in 1852, followed 
his brothers to California, and with them engaged 
in extensive mercantile operations in Sacramento 
and the adjacent mining country. Successful 
beyond his expectations, he seriously thought of 
returning to his old home in New York. But 

political honors fol- 





perpetual sunshine. 
The public insisted 
that the University 
would start with an 
endowment of twenty 
millions, and would 
include every branch 
of learning from the 
kindergarten to the 
highest reach of grad- 
uate study. Famous 
teachers in art, in 
music and in letters 
were to be brought 
from every land and 





clime regardless of 
cost. All this mag- 
nificence was to be 
furnished free to ev- 
eryone; and remun- 


lowed him, and in 
1861 he was elected 
Governor of Califor- 
nia. Before his term 
of office expired he 
became deeply inter- 
ested in the project 
of a transcontinental 
railroad, and, declin- 
ing a renomination, 
threw all his energies 
into the project of the 
Central Pacific Rail- 
way. The success of 
this stupendous un- 
dertaking became the 
foundation of a great 
fortune, and with in- 
creasing wealth and 








erative employment, ee 
in rose gardens and 
fruit groves, was to remove the last obstacle that 
stood in the way of the humblest American 
youth. In sharp contrast to this fairy legend 
was the half contemptuous depreciation of the 
guild of learning which imagined it knew some- 
thing of what it costs to make a university, and 
who saw in the very excess of wealth, disjoined 
from conservative educational forces, a menace 
to learning itself. Six years of actual life, under 
both favoring and threatening skies, are reason 

* Previous papers in this series treated of Yale in 
Mawr, in January; The University of Pennsylvania, 
University of Minnesota, in May; Williams College, 
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opportunities came a 
deepening sense of 
responsibility, and a 
wide and intelligent interest in public affairs. 

One child the Stanfords had—a son, in whom 
their hopes centered, and for whom all that love 
and wealth could do were planned. In his six- 
teenth year Leland Stanford, Jr., died of a fever 
contracted in Italy. To his parents this was the 
crushing blow of their lives. Yet almost imme- 
diately they conceived a memorial which should 
render perpetual service to youth in the oppor- 
tunities for training and culture which they had 
the November number; Cornell, in December; Bryn 
in February; Vassar, in March; Rutgers, in April ; 
in June; Syracuse University, in July; University of 


Virginia, in August, and Wellesley College in September. 


a nine 
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ARCADE OF THE QUADRANGLE. 


coveted for their only son. And so out of ‘the 
shadow of a great sorrow’’ the University was 
born. ‘ 

‘In 1885 an act of the Legislature was sought, 
and under the provisions of this act the Grant 
of Endowment was made public in November of 
the same year. Construction was at once be- 
gun, but there were many delays, and it was not 
until October, 1891, that the University was 
opened to students. 

The place chosen for the new University was 
the Palo Alto estate, in the Santa Clara Valley, 
the seat of Mr. Stanford’s country residence, and 
containing over eight 
and foothill. The San- 
ta Clara has long been 
famous for its beauty, 
fertility, and 
lence of climate. 
from the 
Eastern 


thousand acres of plain 


excel- 
Free 
rigors of 
winters and 
the extremes of East- 
ern summers, shelter- 
ed from the fogs and 
harsh winds of the 
and from the 
intense summer heat 


coast, 


of the interior valleys, 
with a 


rare ocean 
quality always in the 
air, the students at 
Palo Alto have one 
succession of spring- 
time and autumn. 
The buildings are 


placed in the broad 
plain sloping up from 
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the bay to the foothills 
of the Sierra Morena. 
The ground is high 
enough so that glimps- 
es of the water are 
seen through the trees, 
while across the bay 
are the bold Diablos, 
rising four thousand 
feet, and showing at 
sunset a brilliant suc- 
cession of colors. The 
Lick Observatory, 
crowning Mount Ham- 
ilton, some thirty miles 
away, white 
Just 
foot- 
with a 
straggling growth of live-oak, and beyond, again, 
are the mountains whose heights look down upon 
the Pacific over long stretches of redwood forest. 

The buildings themselves are unique in plan, 
and exquisitely harmonious in effect. The Old 
Mission architecture—the long, low, adobe build- 


glistens 
in the sunshine. 
behind the 
hills, covered 


are 


ings, with the wide colonnades and open court, 
native outgrowth of the Moorish and the Roman- 
esque—has been reproduced on imposing scale. 
Gathered about a court five hundred and twenty- 
eight by two hundred and forty-six feet, in- 
closing an area of three and a quarter acres, 
paved with asphalt and diversified with eight 
immense beds of tropical plants and flowers, 
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STANFORD FOOTBALL TEAM, 186, 


are the twelve buildings of the inner quadrangle. 
These are connected by a ecntinuous open ar- 
cade the court, and story in 
The soft, buff sandstone, the great ex- 

red tile roof, the wide arcades, the 
simple but impressive arches, the luxuriance of 
tropical the dis- 


facing are one 
height. 


panse of 


ioliage, 


and fifty feet. It is four stories high, of the same 
material as tl qu idrangle, and decorated with 
entral arched porch and mosaic 
vided with electric lights, hot 
steam heat, bathrooms on each 


end arcades, 
work. It is pr 
and cold wate! 


floor, and wi ommodate over three hundred 





tant glimpses of trees and 
foothills and mountains, 
give an impression of 
seclusion, ser- 
enity and beauty, whose 


academic 


fascination deepens as the 
months 





under 
blue skies and flooding 
Other build- 
ings already erected are 
the two dormitories, the 


slip by 


sunshine. 


Art Museum, the gymna- 
siums, various engineer- 
and nt- 
merous cottages. Encina 
Hall, the men's dormi- 
tory, occupies a ground 
area of three hundred and 


ing structures 














twelve by one hundred 
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students. Roble Hall, the women’s dormitory, 
is of concrete, and about a third the size of En- 
cina. The Museum, also of concrete, occupies a 
ground area of three hundred and thirteen by 
one hundred and fifty-six feet. 

ready large collections of Greek, 


It contains al- 
toman, Egyp- 
tian and American antiquities, and various mis- 
cellaneous collections of value. 

At first sight the buildings are usually disap- 
pointing, owing to the low and flat appearance 
of the inner quadrangle. The plan provides for 
the erection of a second quadrangle entirely gur- 
rounding the first, with the buildings two stories 
in height, a connected arcade facing outward, 
and an imposing arch at the main entrance. 
When completed, and the needs of the University 
already demand its building, nothing will be 
lacking to the most beautiful college architecture 
in America. 

The plain immediately about the University 
lacks as yet the repose and order of landscape 
gardening, but the more distant effects are nobly 
inspiring. Between the University and the town 
is the Arboretum, a tract of three hundred acres, 
covered with countless varieties of trees from 
every part of the world. Behind the University 
buildings rise the first foothills, and a brisk walk 
of twenty minutes brings one to the crest of the 
ridge which sweeps around the University in a 





Here, under 
a magnificent expanse of sky, one looks 
down upon the University buildings, 
the Arboretum, the town, the bay ; the 
extending plain, with its farms and 
villages, its groves and dotting trees ; 
the mountains rimming the horizon 
almost to San Francisco and Oakland. 
To the left the eye rests upon rolling 
country extending thirty miles north- 
ward ; tothe right, across the tops of the 
lower foothills, loom the dark sides of 
Black Mountain; while behind the ob- 
server the ranges rise gradually until 
the crown of sequoias fringes the ten- 
der horizon line against the western 
sky. To reach the top of these moun- 
tains requires but a four hours’ tramp, 
and on Saturdays and holidays both 
students and instructors in large num- 
bers make this exhilarating climb. 
From the great, bare, rounded summits 
one looks down to the east over the 
precipitous wooded shoulders of the 
mountains upon the familiar wide plain 
far below, the bay, the stately line of 
the Coast Range beyond, and, if the 

day be especially clear, the Sierra Nevadas in a 

faint, dim distance; to the west, a world of 

tumbled-up country, bare and dark, and away 


fine protective semicircle. 
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off, like a silver band across the horizon, the 
Pacific. 


The charter of the University was drawn 
with great breadth and liberality. Lowell's 
playful definition of a university as ‘‘a place 


where nothing useful is taught’’ had no coun- 
tenance in Mr. Stanford’s plans. In many 
ways he emphasizes the practical nature of the 
higher education. His idea of a university 
would have been more nearly stated as ‘‘a 
place where nothing that is not useful is 
taught.”’ Yet he would found ‘‘a university 
for both sexes, with the colleges, schools, semi- 
naries of learning, mechanical institutes, mu- 
seums, galleries of art, and all other things 
necessary and appropriate to a university of 
high degree.’’ The object and purpose of the 
University should be ‘‘to qualify students for 
personal success and direct usefulness in life,’’ 
and ‘‘to promote tne public welfare by exercis- 
ing an influence in behalf of humanity and 


civilization, teaching the blessings of liberty Photo by L. Alman & 
: , . ELAND STANFORD, JR. 





humanity, to the end 
that he may go forth 
and by precept and 
example spread the 
great truths, by the 
light of which his fel- 
low-men will be elevat- 
ed and taught how to 
obtain happiness in this 
world and in the life 
eternal.’”?’ ‘‘We deem 
it of the first importance 
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regulated by law, and inculcating 
love and reverence for the great 
principles of government as derived 
from the inalienable rights of man 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.’’ ‘‘It should be the 
aim of the institution,’’ Mr. Stan- 
ford said to the trustees, ‘‘ to enter- 
tain and inculcate broad and gen- 
eral ideas of progress and the ca- 
pacity of mankind for advancement 
in civilization.’’ ‘‘The object is not 
alone to give the student a technical 
education, fitting him for a suc- 
cessful business life, but it is also 
to instill into his mind an appre- 
ciation of the blessings of this 
Government, a reverence for its in- 
stitutions, and a love for God and 
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that the education of both sexes shall be equally 
full and complete, varied only as nature dictates. 
The rights of one Sex, political or otherwise, are 
the those of the other sex, and this 
equality of rights ought to be fully recognized.’’ 
It is made the duty of the trustees ‘‘ to pro- 
hibit sectarian instruction, but to have taught in 


Same as 


the University the immortality of the soul, the 
existence of an all-wise and benevolent Creator, 
and that obedience to His laws is the highest 
duty of man.”’ 


‘“We have also provided that 
the benefits resulting from co-operation shall be 
freely taught. It is through co-operation that 
modern progress has 


an extent that he may justly be 
held responsible for the course 
of study therein, and for the good 
conduct and capacity of the pro- 
and Finally, 
lest the trustees should feel ham- 
pered by what might afterward 

technical instructions, it 
added that ‘‘the articles of 
endowment are intended to be in 
the nature of a constitution for 
the government and guidance of 
the Board of Trustees in a general 
manner, not in detail.’’ 


fessors teachers.’’ 


seem 


was 


For the wise development of 
these plans and their adaptation 
to educational condi- 


tions much depended on the presi- 


needs and 


dent of the new University 
in his 


> and 
selection of David Starr 
Jordan for this position, Mr. Stan- 
It is to President 
Jordan’s largeness of view, simplicity of purpose 


ford was especially fortunate. 


and administrative genius that the University owes 
its distinctive qualities. That which characterizes 
the modern university, and which differentiates 
it from the older type, is not the increased num- 
ber of departments, the wide range of subjects 
taught, nor the costly equipment. All these are 
accompaniments, but they may conceivably exist 
without effecting a university. The modern 
university is distinguished by the relation be- 
tween student and instructor, and by the kind of 
work which both do. In the older type the in- 








been mostly achieved. | an 

Co-operative societies 

bring forth the best ca- 

pacities, the best influ- 

ences of the individual 

for the benefit of the 

whole, while the good 

influences of the indi- 

vidual aid the many.”’ 

The president should be 

given full power to re- 

move and 

teachers at will, to pre- 

their duties, to 
the course of 

study and the manner 

of teaching, and finally, 
‘such other powers as 

will enable him to con- 


profess TS 


scribe 
enforce 


trol the educational part 
of the University to such 
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structor sought by lectures or text-book drill to work, and to om the office of teacher was 
pour into the student assorted quantities of in- hedged about no false dignity. The men 
formation or knowledge. When, at a later time, thus called together were not hampered by any 
on due process of examination, the student was general facult egislation, but each man was 
able to reproduce a creditable amount of this made supret his own department, respon- 
knowledge or information, the educational proc- sible only to 1 president. As a matter of 
ess was complete. In the modern university fact the new | ersity, finding itself untram- 
the text or the lecture is but a tool by which meled by th itations, the vested rights, the 
the student makes a first hand attack on the ultra-conservative influences which surround the 
general stock of original material in the library older colleg nd universities, has had the 
or laboratory. It is how well he uses these courage, per! temerity, to carry out certain 
tools, and not the mere possession of them, lines of edi progress further than has 
which marks his success as a student. ever been di vefore. 

To bette: carry out his ideas, President Jordan The initi int of departure is in the inatter 
called together a faculty of young mer men, of entrance requirements. Formerly Latin, 
indeed, who had their spurs to win, but whe Greek and Mathematics, in certain — stated 
shared his enthusiasm, who could do pioneer amounts, constituted. the prescribed preparation 
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for the college course. These, with more or less 


chinking in the way of some slight knowledge 


of history or the natural sciences, are still the 
requirements for the traditional classical course. 
The importunate demands of other subjects for 
recognition in the college course induced the 


older type of college to institute ‘‘ scientific ’’ or 
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‘* literary ’’ courses of recognized inferior qual- 
itv, for which distinctly less preparation was 
required, various lighter subjects being substi- 
tuted for Greek or Latin, or both. In many col- 
leges there was a general tapering down of en- 
trance requirements from the ‘‘ classical ’’ to the 
‘scientific’? through the ‘‘ philosophical’? and 
‘*literary,’’ and the same proportion was main- 
tained in the courses, these inferior 
courses being a concession to a backslidden age 
and a thorn in the flesh. 

Gradually, however, in all modern types, the 
despised courses attained dignity and value, and 
gradually entrance and graduation requirements 
were pushed up to an equality with those of the 
classical course. The transformation is still far 
from complete, but the movement is unmistaka- 
ble. In the most modern type, of which we 
may take Harvard as the conspicuous example, 
there is but one standard of entrance, and great 
flexibility is secured by permitting a 
amount of substitution. A more radical step 
has been taken at Stanford. It has exalted 
them of low degree, and perchance put down 
the mighty from their seat. With all the flexi- 
bility of the group system, no substitution has 
heretofore been permitted for certain sacred sub- 
jects whose absolute right to be prescribed has 
hardly been questioned. Stanford has recog- 
nized, what probably no one would gainsay, that 
the ideal preparation for university studies is not 
a specified amount of knowledge, but a trained 


college 


large 
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and developed mind. It is but an obvious de- 
duction from what is now generally accepted in 
educational thought that thoroughly successful 
work in any one of the subjects commonly in- 
cluded in the entrance group affords as good a 


basis for the college course as the same work in 
any other subject. Accordingly, with the excep- 
tion of English, no entrance subject is prescribed 


at Stanford. The amount of preparation is fixed, 
but the student is offered a choice of twenty-two 
subjects. These are all reduced to the unit of a 
high-school year, making twenty-eight credits, 
of which twelve are necessary for admission. 
That is, English (counting two credits), and any 
other subjects which shall aggregate ten credits, 
fulfill all entrance requirements, whatever may be 
the line of work which the student proposes to 
take up in the University—whether Latin, 
Greek, Modern Languages, History, Law, Chem- 
istry, Drawing and Painting, Engineering, or 
what not. 

Briefly, then, the University expects to receive 
students after the equivalent of a thorough high- 
school course has been completed. It leaves the 
applicant and the school to determine (among 
the twenty-two subjects) what shall constitute 
the preparatory course. But it aims to exact of 
the student and the school the same quality of 
work in each subject chosen. Chinking is, 
therefore, not recognized. In mathematics and 
the languages the requirements correspond to 
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those sanctioned by current usage; in the nat- 
ural sciences and in history the requirements in 
each have been advanced beyond what most 
universities been content to receive. Into 
the vexed question of the high-school curric- 
ulum, the University, as a body testing the 
qualifications indidates for collegiate study, 
does not desire to enter. It withdraws academic 
compulsion as to the particular subjects which 
shall be taug and concentrates it upon the 
quality and thoroughness of the teaching. It is, 
of course, conceivable that a student might be 
admitted in fuli standing without any mathe- 
matics and without any other language than 
English, and it is “bven conceivable that he 
might graduate without adding to his knowledge 
in these directions. When such a prodigy ap- 
pears, the University expects to give him a 
hearty welcome and to survive bis exit. 

The same simplicity of organization obtains 
regarding the University curriculum. To many, 
Harvard, with its freedom of election, represents 
the extreme limit of radicalism. Stanford goes 
further. The whole Ptolemaic system of cycles 
and epicycles, whereby ingenious college facul- 
ties have sought to accommodate the vagaries of 
individual minds, is abandoned.* No subject is 
prescribed for graduation. Mathematics, Latin, 
English, Themes — all go by the board. Of 
course, certain subjects necessarily hang to- 

* This principle has now been adopted at Cornell 
University. 
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LOOKING 


gether. Advanced work in any line presupposes 


the elementary work. Mathematics, and much 
of it, is absolutely indispensable to the students 
of engineering and physics. German and 
French are invaluable tools for advanced work 
in almost all fields. 
quickly enough discovers. 
left without guidance. 


These things the student 
Nor is the student 
He must select the work 


of some one department or professor as a major 


subject. It may be 
Latin, or German, or 
Mathematics, or 


cial Science, or 


So- 
Law, 
or Physiology, or En- 
tomology, or Draw- 
ing, or Engineering. 
Whatever it is, 
selected, ‘‘ this 
shall have 
the authority to re- 
quire such student to 


when 


once 





pre fessor 


complete his major 
subject, and also as 
minor subjects such 
work in other depart- 
ments as the prof ssor 
may regard as neces- 
sary or desirable col- 
lateral work. Such 
major and minor sub- 
jects, taken together, shall not exceed the equi- 
valent of five recitations per week, or one-third 
of the student's time for the four vears of under- 
graduate work. 


THROUGH THE WEST ENTRANCE. 


The professor in charge of the 
major subject is expected to act 
the student 


as adviser to 
in educational matters, and the re- 
commendation of such professor is necessary to 
graduation.”’ 


This equality of departments and subjects goes 
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further than the courses 
usually brought under the 
conventional bachelor’s de- 
gree. For example, Law 
is a department of the Uni- 
versity, and stands on ex- 
actly the same footing as 
any other department. A 
student making law his 
major must present the 
same entrance outfit as 
students choosing any other 
major subject, and the 
same four years is required 
with the 
same responsibility for ma- 
jor and 


for graduation, 


minor require- 


ments, and the same free- 
At the 
time of graduation the stu- 
dent of law will therefore have had thirty or forty 
hours of actual law work, and eighty or ninety 


dom of election. MAIN 


hours of history, economics, languages, and the 
like. A graduate year wholly devoted to law 
will then fill out the measure of the present re- 
quirements of most law schools, and prepare the 
candidate for the bar examinations. 

It logically follows that only one baccalaureate 
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degree is given ; and since the classical conserva- 
tives have failed to forestall such action by pat- 

the designation ‘‘ Bachelor of 
Arts’’ has been chosen. 
subject is Latir sachelor of Arts 
in Latin’’; one whose major subject is chemistry, 
as ‘Bachelor of Arts in Chemistry,’’ and so on. 
It undoubtedly shocks an antediluvian to come 


A student whose major 


1 graduates as **B 


WEST ENTRANCE—LOOKING OUT. 
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face to face with a ‘‘ Bachelor of Arts in Steam 
Engineering,’’ yet one so labeled has been at 
large since 1892 without serious consequences re- 
sulting. The usual criticism of this feature of 
the University wholly misses its point. The de- 
gree is merely the conventional recognition of 
the traditional four years of undergraduate work; 
it has nothing to do with the question of the rel- 
ative value and importance of certain traditional 


courses. Degrees are con- 
ferred at the end of each 
semester, in this respect 
following the plan of the 
University of Chicago. 
All of these features 
presuppose an exceeding- 
ly simple university or- 
ganization. To the pres- 
ident, appointed and re- 
movable at will by the 
trustees, is entrusted the 
selection of the faculty 
and the determining of 
the educational policy of 
the University. The facul- 
ty, as a legislative body, 
does not exist. Not only 
has the president an ab- 
solute veto upon all legis- 
lation by the faculty cr 
council, but all the or- 
dinary routine business is done by committees 
named by the president, and responsible pri- 
marily to him, and not to the faculty or 
council. The faculty, as such, never meets ; 
and the council, as a rule, but twice a year, 
and that for the purpose of conferring de- 
grees. The ‘‘department,’’ as such, has no offi- 


cial existence, but is merely a convenient group- 
ing for practical purposes. 


The professorship is 
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the unit of organization ; each professor is su- 
preme in his own field, and in all the details of 
the work is responsible only to the president. 

All of these points of organization are but the 
outward expression of an inward spirit which 
dominates the life of the University. It would 
be presumptuous to affirm that Stanford Uni- 
versity, in its sixth year, has climbed the sum- 
mit of academic excellence, or that 
it lacks nothing of the power of tra- 
dition and association, the mellowing 
and blending of all the harmonious 
colors of a rich and unfolding history, 
which belong 
to the older 
universities of 
the land. For 
these it must 
wait. But it 
may safely be 
affirmed that 
here is approx- 
imated to an 
unusual degree 
that simplic- 
ity, that ideal 
freedom of the 


scholar and 

teacher, that iia 
| hee ENCINA HALL (MEN'S 

wholiesome E DORMITORY. ) 

comradery of 


instructor and student, which is the 
crown of academic life. No alma mater inspires 
more loyal devotion. The student life is hearty, 
self-reliant, manly and womanly. More than a 
third of the students are young women, and here, 
as everywhere in the West, co-education is a mat- 
ter of course, and excites no antagonisms. 

The University began with fifteen instructors, 
and with a schedule of courses arranged to meet 
the expected needs of some two hundred stu- 


dents, mostly freshmen. When the doors were 


opened five hundred students were ready to en- 
The 


ter, many of them to advanced standing. 
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number of instructors was immediately raised to 
thirty, and increased to eighty at the beginning 
of the third year, when over a thousand students 
were enrolled. Then came the sudden death of 
Mr. Stanford and the great industrial crisis 
throughout the country. The funds of the Uni- 
versity were tied up in the courts, and the pros- 
pective endowment endangered by extensive liti- 











gation. 


Through the unwearying efforts and 
self-sacrifice of Mrs. Stanford, heroic retrench- 
ment in all departments, and the unstinted loy- 
alty of the instructing force, the University came 
through its period of depression with its work in 
all essential features wnimpaired and its prestige 
measurably increased. The days of financial 
ease are still some distance in the future. But 
the permanency of the University is now estab- 
lished, and when the time for expansion arrives, 
it is safe to predict an activity and growth of no 
small moment to the cause of higher education. 
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THE BONDAGER. 


NORTHUMBRIAN SKETCH OF 


THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


By ISABELLA WEDDLE. 


2» Y bairn, I feel kind o’ 
troubled like, for the 
preacher body he kept 
tellin’ us we maun gan’ 
into wor closets to pray, 
and wors is that small 
and that full o’ taties nae- 
body could manage it ony 

gait,’’? and Betty Best sighed, as she stretched 
her poor old feet in front of the fire that Sun- 
day afternoon, and looked wistfully toward her 
gaunt, middle-aged daughter, appealing for a 
little light on her problem. 

The latter was standing at the plain deal ta- 
ble, putting paper covers on some half-dozen 
jam-pots, and did not answer immediately, for 
Jane’s fingers were coarsened by field-work, and 
her task was in her eyes a delicate one. 

Poor as they were, she had managed to make 
‘a boilin’’ of that delicious apple jelly which 
can alone be made from the wild crab, or 
‘‘serab,’’ as it is locally called, and proud she 
was of its garnet-like clearness. 

As she pressed down the last cover, however, 
she spoke : ‘‘I dinent ken aught about closets, 
though maybe’s the Lord will hear us ; whether 
or no, I mind I did ask Him to send us a good 
crop when I was plantin’ them taties, and sure 
enough never had we the likes on’t; but I dee 
like to see yon man get into the pulpit; he al- 
ways has that nice an’ white a shirt breast, and 
his coat is that fine and black and shiny, it Jooks 
gae fittin’, and eh, but he does thump the good 
book fair wonderful,’ and with this exposition 
of her views of preaching Jane returned to her 
task. 

Sunday afternoon though it was, she felt no 
burden on her conscience by reason of its mun- 
dane character—rather, indeed, unconsciously 
prided herself because it was a ‘‘ nice tidy job, 
and she could do it in a clean white apron.”’ 
The function had almost a sort of sanctity about 
it and partook of a religious character. 

Sunday was principally marked to Jane by 
the fact that she could wear a white apron all 
day, instead of the coarse sacking wrapper proper 
to field-work. 

Jane wrought the ‘‘ Bondage’’ on the farm 
where her brother was ‘‘hind,’’ and worked 


from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. for the handsome sum of 
fifteen-pence, and when the weather wasn’t too 
rough, Jane was wonderfully contented, too, and 
no more thought of questioning the rightness of 
it than she did that of the hours for the rising 
and the setting of the sun itself. 

Jane could neither read nor write, and was not 
clever enough to have found out for herself that 
if everybody left off working twelve hours and 
only worked eight, poverty would be no more, 
and the pure streams of national prosperity 
would forthwith run wherever directed, even 
uphill if the pipes were laid on proper Socialistic 
principles ! 

Ah ! well, the world moves and we with it, 
and if Contentment must needs die to give birth 
to Progress, so let it be. Perhaps no human be- 
ing has a right to be contented with so little as 
poor Jane possessed. 

Her life had known no great joy, not even the 
blossoming time of youthful love, for ‘‘ virtue ’’ 
is too often a very stern and almost sordid thing 
below a certain level of intellectual culture— 
either it means a prudent and too often loveless 
marriage, or a life of old maidenhood unsoftened 
and unsweetened by any recollection of the 
happy pairing time which ought by rights to 
come to all. 

Love in its higher aspects is a plant that 
needs culture for its development, needs some- 
thing of leisure, something of freedom from 
lower man or woman hasn’t bread 
and cheese, he or she thinks of bread and cheese 


cares (if a 


first and companionship second )—needs, too, a 
touch of self-consciousness and a sense of indi- 
viduality—‘‘ I must be I’’—before there comes 


any wish for mental union. In fact, mind must 
exist before it can unite itself to mind. 

‘¢Love’’ to Jane meant ruin and shame, as 
she had seen it in some of her girl companions, 
while her view of marriage was expressed naively 
enough when speaking of that of a comparatively 
wealthy woman : ‘‘ What call had she to marry? 
She’d plenty to keep herself!’ and apparently 
folly could no further go in Jane’s maiden mind. 

But though joy had been unborn, her life had 
held one great passion—a love deep as that of 
sex, tender and self-denying as that of mother- 
hood itself. 





THE 


Ever since the day when, a girl of eight, her baby 
brother had been given her to hold and to nurse, 
‘Wor Dan’’ had meant all the world to Jane. 

And a bonny child he had been—sturdy and 
strong, and ‘‘ willful as a lad bairn should be,”’ 
and a heavy weight for poor underfed Jane to 
carry in his petticoat days, when, their mother 
working in the fields, the little girl had to be 
nurse and housekeeper and cook, and carry din- 
ners to the field-workers, with the chubby young- 
ster astride her back, or slung in a shawl so as to 
leave her hands free for basin and for basket. 

How proud she was of him, too !—so proud 
she forgot his weight, forgot even that he hurt 
her when his hard little fists beat her shoulders 
or tugged at her hair as he cried, ‘‘ Jenny do 
faster—Dan ’ants to twot,’’ and the tired willing 
steed tried to trot forthwith. 

Dan was a man now, and a strong, good-look- 
ing chap, too; and though he had not been in a 
hurry about it, he was doing a bit of courting on 
his own account at last, and Jane had his supper 
to keep waiting while the milkmaid at the farm 
took longer to fill her cans in the byre than she 
was wont to do, and the old mother by the ingle 
muttered to herself that ‘‘Dan should hae more 
sense than let his hasty-puddin’ spoil for all the 
and that 


lasses that ever were made,’’ **no good 


would come o’ such a fly-by-the-sky as Sally was 
like to be.’’ 

Autumn wort on and winter came, 
ribly severe one it was. 


and a ter- 
Snow fell heavily very 
early, and lay for weeks on the outlying farms 
where food grew scarce for man and beast, and 
it was difficult to get fresh supplies in the blocked 
condition of the roads. 

There was no field-work proper, but Jane had 
to help in foddering the cattle and herding the 
sheep, and many a weary plunge she had with 
back-loads of hay or aprons full of cut turnips, 
while her limbs ached and her fingers grew be- 
numbed. 

But the worst was yet to come. Dan the stal- 
wart, Dan the beautiful, Dan ‘‘ the man-body,”’ 
took cold. How, no one knew, and soon he lay 
gasping for breath and groaning as the sharp cut- 
ting pain of pleurisy darted through his body. 

There was much of the baby still in the big, 
strong man, and he was all unused to suffering, 
and as night fell the pain grew worse. 

The nearest medical man lived seven miles 
away, and the roads were barely passable, while 
telegraph-wires were things as far removed. They 
kept early hours at the farm, and the lights were 
all out, and Dan, ‘‘ Bonny Dan,’’ might die be- 
fore the morning. 
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Meanwhile they did what they could, and if 
the remedies were not of the best, they were at 
all events 
ee 


numerous enough, beginning with 
peppermint waters,’’ and ending with a dinner- 
plate heated in the oven and laid where the pain 
was worst. 

Still no relief came, and the strong young fel- 
low turned his cheek to the pillow and wept like 
a child. 

‘Eh, my man, 
dinna. T’ll 
hae a bottle fr 
thin old shaw! 
peg behind tl 
night. 

Dare she wal 


my bonny man, dinna, now 
to Horton mysel, but ye shall 
the doetor,’’ and Jane took her 
ind her woolen bonnet from the 
door, and stepped out into the 


them at the farm and ask the 
But there was nobody to go, 
were the only work-people that 
m the plowboy had gone to his 


master to ser 
for Dan and s!| 
lived near, for Ji 
mother’s ‘‘ bu 
an old man hims' 
must be confessed. 


>and the farmer was getting 
f, and not too kindly either, it 

‘Sally? No. Sally might 
like a good-looking chap like Dan well enough to 
fetch and carry for her, but catch her turning out 
of her warm | to do aught for him,’’ thought 
¢ herself amid her suffering with 


} 


Jane, comforti 
the thought t no one could love Dan as she 
did, and maybe she Anyhow, 
she needed all her love before the night was over. 

The woman was very tired to start with, for 
she had tried do both Dan’s work and her 
own, ‘‘so that the poor beasts should not want 
their meat,’’ and in her care for them had well- 
nigh forgotten food for herself. 

Her clothes were thin and worn, and her shoes 
were heavy, yet far from water-tight, and the 
roads she had to travel alternated between bits 
that nd frost-bound, but compara- 
tively passable whe ré the wind had swept them 
rs inches thick of snow, where it 


wasn’t far wrong. 


were hard 


clear, and ot} 
lay in the hollows, and the air was keen and 
cold, and pitiless as that of Dante’s ‘‘Inferno”’ 
itself. - 

It was well 
and the night 
the gleam of t! 


to ten o’clock when she started, 
vas dark save for the stars and 
unsmirched icy snow. 
Such a night in the country is the acme of 
world itself seemed dead, and 
the wind alone left to mourn. Not a sound of 
bird nor beast to break the stillness; and the 
solitary wayfarer may travel miles without meet- 
ing another | 
Jane was pl 


loneliness. Thi 


n creature. 
saic enough, and yet weird new 


thoughts came to her in that night’s walk. 


1 


Strange, she hardly knew what the night was 
like till then, for all her forty years of country 
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life, for she had been wont to go to bed at sun- 
down, and, weary and sleepy, had never thought 
of rising to look from her window at midnight 
storm or midnight calm. 

How far off the sky seemed, and how big the 
dark, threatening clouds that told of more snow 
yet to come ! Did God live up there, and would 
Dan—her Dan—have to go all the way up there 
by himself? And would God ken who he was, 
and not be hard on him, for he’d never had 
much schoolin’ ? And maybe Dan would forget 
his manners, as he used to do when he met the 
parish priest, and not think to pull his forelock 
till she minded him what the Quality looked 
for. 

God was, in Jane’s mind, not so very unlike 
the ‘‘ priest,’’ only bigger and older; and, in 
her heart, she thought, kinder, for ‘‘ He had 
heard her when she prayed for a good crop o’ 
taties, and that was good of Him, seein’ He’d 
such a lot o’ things to mind, and sae many folks 
speaking to Him that could make ‘ grand 
prayers.’ Eh! Would He happen to listen if 
she asked Him to spare Dan ?”’ 

One moment she knelt beneath the stars in 
the piercing cold, and all her soul went out in a 
ery for help to the Power she knew so little, but 
yet felt was good. 


Then, a little more hopeful, a little stronger 
even, as it seemed, in body, she went on her way. 

It was slow work at best, and the drifted snow 
was toilsome ; the woman’s breath came in short, 
hard gasps at times, and there was a sound in 
her ears like chitrch-bells far away, and she 
wondered what it meant. 


Once or twice she staggered, but never for one 
moment thought of relinquishing her purpose. 

At last she reached the village and roused the 
man she sought. ‘‘It’s Dan—wor Dan— ye 
maun come, for he’s gae bad,’’ she sobbed,’ and 
leaned against the door-post as she spoke ; and 
the doctor, weary though he was, looked into 
the woman’s face and knew that it was no light 
case that had brought her there. 

‘*Poor soul—poor soul ; sit down a bit and 
rest. You are not fit to walk back,’’ he said. 
But Jane had done her work and turned to go. 

**Ye’ll ride your mare, doctor ; she’ll travel 
faster wantin’ the gig, for the snow’s gae thick in 
places and barely passable,’’ and the wisdom of 
her counsel stopped his offer of a seat by his 
side. 

Back into the night the woman went, and the 
darkness was deeper, and the cold more pitiless. 
No sound, no human footsteps, only by-and-by 
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the doctor passed her on his horse, and spoke a 
kindly word, but did not wait her reply, and, 
indeed, she had no voice to answer. 

Once or twice she stumbled, and once she fell 
and lay a moment or two in blissful rest. Oh, 
the relief of giving up the struggle and the 
strange sense of peace; and again that far-off 
ringing—was it really bells ? 

And was it a warning? Folks did have them 
whiles ! 

Then, through all her fainting senses, came 
again the thought of Dan, and nerved her for 
another effort. She must see his canny face 
again—must know how he was—and upborne by 
her intensity of love, the tired woman managed 
the last mile or two almost in a state of trance. 
She grew unconscious of all that surrounded her 
—of the cold, the darkness, and even of her own 
body, and seemed to herself to be already present 
where her loved one lay. 

‘‘He is easier now, and [ll try and come 
again to-morrow,’’ said the doctor, who had re- 
mained longer than usual at the cottage, fight- 
ing Death with his own hands, for the old 
mother was far from an efficient nurse. 

Even as he spoke the latch was lifted, and 
Jane entered. Her eyes were set—her lips drawn 
across her teeth, and she looked tall and straight 
and white as one already dead, yet her pallid 
lips tried to form a question. Tried, but tried in 
vain. 

‘*Yes, there is hope—hope assuredly,’’ the 
doctor said, answering that pathetic appeal ; but, 
even as he spoke, he laid the woman on the low 
tressle bed and tried to feel the pulseless wrist. 

The hours passed, and the woman lay appar- 
ently unconscious—though the doctor was still 
in the little home trying every means he knew to 
keep the ebbing life—for Death, great Death, 
was hovering near. 

Morning broke, and Dan lay sleeping like a 
child, his breathing peaceful, and his hot and 
feverish forehead cool and moist ; but Jane’s face 
looked strangely gray in the early light of dawn. 
Then her eyes unclosed and her lips murmured 
one word just audible to the doctor, as he stooped 
over her, ‘‘ Dan !’’ 

‘** Dan will pull through now, my woman,’’ he 
answered ; but his voice had a quiver in it that 
surprised himself. 

A smile—a gleam of joy—‘‘ Eh, God did hear, 
then, bless Him, and Heaven maun be nearer 
then I thought, the music is that sweet.’’ 

Then there was silence, and another soul was 
freed from earthly bondage for evermore. 








A VILLAGE 


IN MARCKEN, 


THE ISLAND OF MARCKEN. 


By EMILE VERHAEREN 


A nuGcE and exquisite toy floating on the wa- 
ters is what is at once suggested by this lovely 
island, by this time well known to almost every 
European artist. With Urk and Vollendam it is 
the object of the painter’s pilgrimage ; and, alas, 
such is the law of nature, where artists lead the 
way the crowd soon follows. 

But as yet Marcken is unspoiled. Life there 
is not yet that of modern commonplace ; it is an 
old-world existence in houses where symmetry has 
not superseded personal adaptation to the tastes 
and needs of their inhabitants. They are little 
wooden structures raised on piles, with little sash- 
windows and little pointed gables ; and all stand 
in a line as if they were about to march off in 
single file. In the harbor the boats, too, lie in a 
row, bristling with masts, like battalions present- 
ing arms at a review. Little boys trot along in 
heavy wooden shoes, baggy trousers and padded 
waistcoats ; little girls dance hand-in-hand, their 
skirts set out, and their bodices of many colors, 
just like the little dolls in serge and cloth which 


used formerly to be sold for penwipers in every 
stationer’s store. The men dress severely, al- 
most always in black. They may be seen lean- 
ing over fences or balconies painted white, their 
long white Dutch pipes balanced between their 
fingers. They speak but little, though they 
lounge in company. The only sound from their 
lips is that which they make in drawing in or 
puffing out the smoke. And go they will stand 
for hours, gazing at the sea. Their language 
might be limited to monosyllables for aught it 
would matter to them. 

The women’s head-dresses vary with their age. 
Quite young girls wear a cap with wings, as light 
as a white bird’s. Women a little older, and 
those of the humblest class, assume a kind of 
starched handkerchief; the old women twist a 
sort of roll of some heavy material over a light 
colored cap. Their clothes are rather bundled, 
and the skirts are so thick and so many that 
they form a pad round the hips. 

Travelers who know Brittany and have visited 
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Marcken will certainly have been struck by the 
resemblance in the costume of the women of the 
two countries. In the neighborhood of Brest, at 
Plougastel, or at Sainte-Anne-de-la-Palud, we 
see the same thick folds of coarse, rough stuffs, 
the same parti-colored ornamentation, the same 
love of harshly contrasted hues. It can hardly 
be said that the women are dressed out, since 
that would seem to imply some lightness ; but 
what daring mixtures of orange and red and 
green and blue they contrive to combine in 
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stripes or bold patterns with the nun-like cut of 
their garments ! 

The merely superficial resemblance between 
many races s¢ ttled on the seashore in this case is 
also carried out in certain features of character. 
Thus in Finisterre, where the 
French have not ousted the native race, silence and 
taciturnity are The 
rre de Quillignon, near Brest, 
are certainly not noisy ; though a 
Parisian advertisement by Cheret may sometimes 


some parts of 
as noticeable as at Marcken. 
taverns at Saint-Pi 


for instance, 


be seen there, or a caricature by Caran-d’ Ache, 
‘they are as far from Paris as those of Marcken. 
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3ut what we find at Marcken, and never meet 
with in Brittany, is the care of the house, the 
neatness and cleanliness of the hearth and home. 
Brittany is dirty and smelly ; the people live re- 
signed to dirt and neglect; nothing is, scrupu- 
lously clean but the women’s caps. At Marcken, 
on the contrary, you could eat at a table with- 
All 
Holland, indeed, shines like a polished copper 
pan or newly-washed tile, and smells of fresh 
milk and butter. You might think it was Sat- 


out any cloth—nay, off the very boards. 
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urday every day. But at Marcken this precision 
of care and cleanliness seems carried to a pitch 
of exasperation. It is as dainty as manicure. 
At Broeck, near Amsterdam, it is said that on 
certain days smoking is forbidden in the streets 
and the throwing out of ashes. At Marcken it 
would seem that such observances have long 
been in force, so elaborately is everything ar- 
ranged and regulated for the dressing and polish- 
ing of things in general. 

Marcken may be reached from Amsterdam by 
a boat which plies regularly every Sunday morn- 


ing. However, the best way is to hire a koat on 
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your own account at Moniken, where there are 
always boatmen willing to ferry you across. This 
was the plan we had adopted when, five years 
since, we—a friend and I—stepped ashore on 
Marcken. The Zuyder Zee was unusually clear 
and blue; spring was in the air, though it was 
as yet but February. We remember well our 
arrival in the little harbor, striped with mooring- 
posts reflected in the water. The boys of the 
town were on the watch for us, and we were 
forthwith escorted across the island by a con- 
stantly increasing crowd. Seeing an inn at a 
turning in the road, we made for that; and, 
while drinking a glass of the traditional Schie- 
dam, an old sailor initiated us into the manners 
and customs of the island, unaltered for centu- 
ries. Marcken constitutes a township of seven 
‘‘boroughs.’’ The principal borough is that of 
Mannenwert, near the little port. It contains a 
small church and a manse, and here reside the 
authorities. During the summer winding roads, 
stony and ill-kept, lead from one hamlet to an- 
other. In the winter the sea takes possession, 
leaving only the seven ‘‘ boroughs’’ above water, 
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ICISING THE TOURIST. 


nication is by boat from door to 
inhabitants are for the most 
They fish only in the Zuyder 
is well known that the supply 
ese waters is rapidly diminish- 
fishing barques of Marcken are 
to venture out on the North- 
nd there is not money enough 
roing vessels. 
on the contrary, the fishing- 
on the open. They go out 
le week, as do the inhabitants 
so that if you land on the 
veek day, you find only wom- 
omen of Urk are tall and hand- 
ould be fine models for the 
\t Marcken thé race is far less 
being further out in the 
is less visited than Marcken ; 
se who love to see life in its 
aspect and least civilized 
ould be even more fascinating 
en. The boat which traverses 
Zee daily from west to east 
to Urk. 
rriage and death fulfill their 
Marcken as elsewhere. Still, it 
a spot as this, where patriarchal 
vive to this day, that we most 
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IN A MARCKEN KITCHEN. 


fully appreciate their human interest. In a town 
nothing is so striking as the commonplace details 
that surround them ; here their stern religious 
aspect is as real as in primitive ages. ' 

When a child is born the father carries it to 
church ; a woman follows with a warming-pan. 
The baby is heavily wrapped, a sort of mummi- 
fied ball. The neighbors all stand at their doors 
as if the Infant Christ were being carried 
past. In the evening the infant’s name is made 
known. 

At funerals all the women of the island follow 
the dead. The procession moves on like a black 
snake. Men in sad-colored jacket and breeches, 
high hats and light wooden shoes, carry the 
corpse, laid in a coarsely hewn coffin, up to the 
burying ground on Altena, one of the hills. 
This last resting-place is surrounded by a railing 
and a ditch. In the middle a little gray temple 
stands on a knoll. This is the dead-house where 


the unknown drowned are laid out when the sea 
drifts them to Marcken. 

The soil is clad with starved grass, bristling 
with bents, through which the winds pipe a 
dirge. There are no crosses. The dead of 
Marcken, whose names are known to all in the 
island, rest without distinction under the sod, 
amid the melancholy waves. 

Weddings are extremely ceremonious. They 
take place in the Proenk-kamer, the grand sa- 
loon which forms part of every house on the 
island. This room, cleaned and furbished up 
for the occasion, glitters with the thousand 
lights of porcelain and delft hanging against the 
walls, of burnished coppers, of waxed and pol- 
ished furniture; and its old clock shines and 
shimmers with fresh gilding. A monumental 
bed, or rather bed-place, is made ready in one 
corner with pillows bursting with feathers and 
sheets striped with embroidery. A looking- 





THE ISLAND OF MARCKEN. 


glass and a few artless prints 
complete the decorations. If the 
bride is in white, or in red, all 
the women of her train follow 
suit. On a Saturday the couple 
go to the burgomaster’s office to 
be registered, and then high fes- 
tival is held at the bride’s house 
or the bridegroom’s. Before the 
marriage the bride gives a grand 
feast. Finally, on she fortieth 
day after the betrothal, the mar- 
riage takes place at the town hall 
and at the church. Each party 
has three witnesses. The hus- 
band takes his wife home to 
her house, where they stay for 
three months before taking a new 
house in which to settle. 


It may be imagined how great- 
ly these various ceremonies, 
these patriarchal festivals, these 
picturesque accessories, and cos- 
tumes, and customs, have tempt- 





THE WATER-CARRIER. 


ed the artist tribe to this unique and delightful 
spot. Flying from modern civilization, with its 
uniform of common-ptace, so groveling, so devoid 
of the unexpected, so prejudicial to sincerity, how 
many painters have taken refuge there for consola- 
tion! Marcken has been an asylum for art. Life 
is easy there to the visitor if he is satisfied that it 
should be plain and primitive. The inhabitants are 
hospitable and honest. The priest has lodgings 
for artists, and the burgomaster for poets. By de- 
grees, however, they are learning to estimate the 
profit which painters are making out of Marcken, 
and they mention the case of Bischops, the Dutch 
artist, who sold a portrait of a Marcken woman at 
Vienna for an enormous price. This, perhaps, may 
have turned their brain a little ; but to this day it 
has not deteriorated their simplicity. 
The great etcher, Felicien Rops, once visited 
Marcken, tempted by its picturesqueness and pe- 
YOUNG NATIVES. culiarity. There is by him a series of prints in 
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which the Dutch interiors, with the traditional 
Friesland or Marcken women sitting at a win- 
dow, are marvelously rendered. The myriad 
objects displayed on the dressers, standing on 
mats or on the tiled floor, and hanging from the 
joists of the ceiling—all the actuality of things— 
old, accustomed things which have been handled 
for a lifetime, and to which the hand and fingers 
have become used, seem endowed with vitality, 
and have an individuality as distinct as that of 
the cats and dogs and the children and men and 
women who have their being in the rooms and 
kitchens. In the same way an artist too little 
known, Xavier Mellery, whose powerful talent 
and insight are but now beginning to be recog- 
nized beyond the borders of his own country, 
has illustrated Marcken and done it honor in 
water-color drawings, of which the slightest de- 
serves to be known and admired by all who love 
true and indisputable beauty. 


And I dream of a painter who should go to 
Marcken to paint 4 different scene, a bright and 
glad picture, in the month of June or July—the 
hay-harvest, mown, tossed, and gathered ex- 
clusively by the women in red-and-white, dresses, 
while the men, all the week through, are at 
sea, 

At this time the whole island is one vast lawn, 
bright with huge flowers and the brilliant cos- 
tumes of the women. Artists who affect the 
dramatic and sinister can find it here in burning 
houses during the winter at the time of the peri- 
odical floods. It is, unfortunately, a common 
sight, for the inhabitants retreat in December 
and January to the top stories of their inun- 
dated dwellings; and the roofs being reed- 
thatch, by carelessness or neglect this structure 
of wood and straw often catches fire, and they 
are bereft of their only shelter, while they must 
remain isolated for weeks together. 





OLD COACHING INNS. 


Some very interesting historic inns, identified 


first Edward, for close beside the two inns stands 


with the old coaching days, are still standing an Eleanor Cross, erected by Edward in memory 


in many towns 
throughout Eng- 
land. At Waltham 
Cross, London, just 
where the North 
Road joins the road 
leading to Waltham 
Abbey, stand two 
famous old coach- 
ing hostelries, the 
Falcon and_ the 
Four Swans, the 
latter of which 
may, in part at 
least, probably 
date from the time 
of Edward I., if its 
quaint signboard, 
dated 1206, is to 
be believed. The 
spot is, indeed, 
historically — con- 
nected with the 





of his consort. 
Just at the spot 
in question Elea- 
nor’s body rested 
as it was being con- 
veyed from Lin- 
colnshire to West- 
minster. The cross 
is the finest exist- 
ing specimen of the 
Eleanor Crosses, of 
which there were 
originally twelve, 
though only three 
now remain. This 
example has suf- 
fered from three 
‘*restorations,”’ 
but still shows a 
rich embellishment 
of tabernacle work, 
and pendent shields 
displaying the 








OLD COACHING INNS. 


arms of England, Castile, Leon and Ponthieu. 
Other famous coaching inns on the York Road 
were the Falcon at Huntingdon and the Angel 
at Grantham, halting-places right acceptable to 
the weary ones who had to spend two days and 
three nights on the 199 miles between London 
and York, or longer if luck were not on their 
side. Yet some, the chronicler saith, died of 
this mad career. Huntingdon was a great place 
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for inns ; its George was long famous, and, but originally one of those 

for press of circumstances, Turpin would have Maisons du Roi which 

refreshed himself and Black Bess there. They were placed at the spe- 

must have needed it sorely, for they had coy- cial service of kings 

ered the fifty-eight miles from London to Hunt- when they rode on royal progresses or marched to 

ingdon in something like four hours. put down rebellion. In the oriel-windowed room 
Stamford town has also its George, a house over the gateway of the Angel, Richard III. 

that knew Walter Scott well; but perhaps the signed the death-warrant of the Duke of Buck- 

most beautiful and interesting of all the coach- ingham. 

ing inns on this road is the Angel at Grantham. Turning to the Bath Road, one finds at New- 

That it was founded, as legend says, by the bury the ‘‘Jack,’’ an inevitable sign, seeing how 

Knights Templars, Mr. Outram Tristram begs the place is pervaded by the memory of the right 

leave to doubt; but he is certain that it was valiant clothmaker, John Smallwood or Winch- 
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combe, nicknamed ‘‘Jack of New- 
bury,’’ whose doughty performance 
during the Scottish invasion built him 
a name that will outlive signboards. 
Mr. Secretary Bolingbroke’s lady, so 
Swift avers, claimed descent from 
this Jack, ‘‘of whom books and bal- 
lads are written.’? On the Brighton 
Road, again, the Clayton Arms, orig- 
inally the White Hart, is said to have 
been a hostelry in Richard the Sec- 
ond’s time. Its associations are many 
and adverse. One of its traditions 
is that in 1815 it entertained the 
Regent and the Czar of Russia and 


other royal sports- : 
men, on their way > Fa 
to witness the fight nai 


for the champion- 
ship of England, 
which was held at 



















a 


Bindley Heath, four miles from God- 
stone Green. 

Shakespeare, Chaucer, Johnson, 
Shenstone, and other philosophers 
and poets have sung the praises of 
these old inns. Shenstone, it will 
be remembered, wrote the following 
lines on the window of an inn where 
he was seeking rest and _ refresh- 
ment : 

** Whoe’er has travell'’d life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn.”’ 


Then old Samuel Johnson said : 
“There is nothing which has yet 
been contrived by man by which so 
much happiness is produced as by 
a good tavern or inn.”’ 
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TOWARD PARADISE. 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 


S]N the life of every man—at 
least, of every man who 
really has known the true 
meaning of life—will be 
found a dead wall in which 
there is no open door. Be- 
hind that wall are written 
the things of which, per- 
haps, he may be neither 
ashamed nor afraid to have 
the world know, but any knowledge of which 
he yet will admit only to his own heart. 








Erbeson had known life, so it is not strange 
that in his life was such a dead wall. Early in 
my acquaintance with the man, it came to me 
to know that there were certain things about 
which I must not question him. Although he 
was one of the most genial and affable of men, 
one whom, through vears of close com panion- 
ship, I grew to know and value as a friend and 
to love as a brother—to know as one who placed 
more than an empty meaning upon the word 
‘*friend’’—I found that he would not brook, 
even from me, any prying query as to the vears 
of his younger manhood. 

We were gold-hunters by profession. A fine, 
free, adventurous life it is, which lets one see 
every nook and corner of this round world, to 
know its hopes and fears, its joys and sorrows, 
the enthusiasm of lope and the rapture of ex- 
pectation fulfilled, as well as the darkness and 
disaster of drear despair. Rich to-day, and to- 
morrow too poor to own a place wherein to lay 
one’s head, it is not a bad life for a man who is 
filled with the wine of youth; but it is not a life 
for a married man, unless one is born under a 
fortunate star that makes him certain of luck 
wherever he goes. 

It was early in our companionship when I 
learned that Erbeson had a wife; and it was at 
once matter of surprise for me that he did not 
abandon such a roving career as our occupation 
forced upon us, and settle down to the quiet life 
of the home. It is true, from my point of view, 
he would have missed much by so doing. For 
the freedom of that life gets into one’s blood, 
and a man who has known it cannot well 
brook restraint or be hedged within narrow 
bounds. 

But Erbeson was no longer master of his fate, 
as I was; and he could afford the home, for he 


~ 


was the luckiest gold-hunter I ever knew. But 
this same luck made him able to take his wife 
with him wherever he jorneyed, and to establish 
her in quarters made comfortable and enriched 
with all that love and liberality could suggest. 
So it was that sometimes in the mining camps 
appeared a little oasis of civilization, and in that 
oasis a woman, who seemed little less than an 
angel to the rongh miners unaccustomed to the 
presence of femininity in their environment. 

If Erbeson was a strange man, reticent, and 
ever stoically | 
beyond that 


ping prying eyes from looking 
wall in his life, his wife was a 
stranger wom l] 
I will not us 
describing het 
beautiful. 
by accepted stand irds, and at best the word is a 
weak one to apply to a woman such as she. But 


empty, meaningless phrases in 
[t may be said that she was 
not know whether she was so 


live skin, such as I have never 
other woman, except now and 
high-born dames of Andalusia. 
Under it at times was a glow of fire, as the blood 
ie veins and surged to the sur- 
face, that made me think of her 
[ have never seen other eyes 
In their depths one lost him- 
self, and wondered if it were not the very soul 
he saw looking out at him from those deep black 
living wells. Nor have I ever seen other hair so 


she had a pur 
seen upon al 
then among t! 
coursed through t! 
face of her oval 
as a living opal 


so deep as hers 


black, nor in which vitality seemed to so abound. 
Nor was this all hercharm. I have had speech 
s of the earth, but, rack my 
cht, T could not tell what tongue 
it was that gave her that soft, caressing accent, 


with many 1 
memory as [1 


that made every rough, harsh word of our un- 
couth English take upon itself a new meaning, 
that made one’s pulses throb asthough she had 


called one by some endearing name. 


We were ten days out from San Francisco, we 
three—Erbeson, his wife and myself—bound for 
the Solomon Islands. We had direct information 

how it had obtained I need not tell you) 


of the new discovery of yellow metal in one of 
the smaller islets of that group, and we were 
bound to be among the first there. Erbeson 
never was a laggard, and perhaps to that fact 


was due the other one to which I have already 
ealled your attention—that luck was never far 
distant from him. And I profited by his wisdom, 
and by the kindliness that this older and more 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 
earnest man extended toward the youth whom 
he had made his friend. 

As we neared the line the weather became in- 
tensely hot, and we attempted little in the way 
of exercise or recreation except to loll all day 
under the awnings, with pipes between our lips 
and unread novels in our hands. It was too hot 
to read, too hot to talk. The sea looked to us 
like a vast expanse of molten silver. Its surface 
was unstirred by any ripple, absolutely quiet ex- 
cept for the long swell upon which we rolled gently 
forward. No breath of air moved, no cloud marred 
the sky of brass above us. All nature was inert, 
and man, following her lead, but existed. For 
days we had been too dull to talk. We but 
waited, while the successive revolutions of our 
wheel drove us speedily nearer and nearer our 
goal, 

Erbeson seemed even more inert than any 
other. Usually active and vigorous, he now 
scarcely moved or opened his lips from the com- 
ing up to the going down of the sun, except to 
remove his pipe from between them, or in the 
endeavor to drive away the overwhelming heat 
by swallowing the cooling mixture that his man 
brought him from time to time. 

Consequently I was surprised one afternoon to 
see in his manner every indication that he was 
about to tell a story. We were nearing the Gil- 
bert Islands, and some one had spoken within 
our hearing of the curious practice of the natives 
there. Erbeson had listened, but had, after all, 
apparently not been sufficiently interested to 
take part in the talk. But that night, when we 
were alone upon the deck, with only the shim- 
mering sea and the sparkling stars and the glori- 
ous, wonderful Southern Cross gleaming above to 
make us know we were still in and a part of the 
world, he drew his steamer chair up nearer mine 
and, taking his pipe from his lips and knocking 
the ashes out upon the deck, began quietly and 
without preface as follows : 

‘‘The strangest thing I ever knew in these 
waters,’’ he said—(I started at this, for I did 
not know he had ever been in the South Pacific 
before, except on a single voyage we had made 
together to Australia)—‘‘ happened just about 
where we are now. I command of a 
schooner that had been cruising for a couple of 


was in 


months along these islands, picking up what we 
could in the way of spoil from the natives, and 
perhaps not observing too closely the laws which 
govern trade and barter among civilized peoples. 
We had made a fairly profitable cruise and had 
gathered up some stuff, not of such great value 
in itself, but of a sort that is exchangeable for 
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coin of the realm in the rich ports, and were 
about making for Honolulu to discharge our 
cargo. It had come on late into the afternoon, 
and I had gone into the cabin and was looking 
over my charts, leaving the mate on,deck. | 
found the charts dull work, and had fallen 
asleep, when our Kanaka cabin-boy touched me 
on the shoulder and said the mate wished to see 
me on deck. 

‘*T went up, and found him intently studying 
something afloat on the sea. He handed me the 
glass, saying nothing, but simply pointing at the 
object which had attracted him. I quickly 
made it out to be a small boat, but could not de- 
termine at all whether there was anyone in it. 
The mate saw my perplexity, and answered my 
unspoken question. 

‘**«Tthink there issome one in it, sir; had we 
not better lower the cutter?’ 

‘‘Traised the glass again and scanned the 
boat long and earnestly. 
strange and eerie in its appearance. The sea 
was as white and still as it is at this hour. 
The boat seemed scarcely to rock upon its bosom. 
It was all white, and made but faint contrast 
against the silver sheen upon which it rested. 
At times I fancied that it was not, and that it 
was but an illusion, such as will come but too 
often upon these hot, sunburnt seas. 

‘When I lowered the glass, the Kanaka, with 
the easy familiarity which such boys are allowed 
on crafts of that sort, took it from me and gazed 
as earnestly toward the strange thing as I had 
done. When he handed the glass back he was 
trembling with fright. 

‘**Ton’t go to it, sir!’ he begged, his teeth 
chattering so that he could hardly utter the 
words. ‘It’s a dead-boat, and it will bring us 
bad luck if we touch it, or if we interfere with it 
at all.’ 

‘*T turned to the mate for explanation. 

‘¢*Sam thinks it is a burial-boat,’ he said ; 
‘and, you know, these people never bury their 
dead, but just put them in a boat and send them 
adrift. Left alone, the boat drifts on to Para- 
dise. Happy devils !’ he interpolated, musingly; 
‘to have no more concern than that. But there 
is another side to the story,’ he went on. ‘ That 
is, I guess, the case with the future of all of us. 
If the boat is meddled with, it may be turned 
from its course, and then it drifts to the other 
place, and carries its unlucky passenger along. 
And, then, too, the curse of the dead rests upon 
the one who did it.’ 


There was something 


‘*T had taken the glass again, and was looking 
intently at the boat. 


I could now distinguish a 














“*T REACHED OUT MY 


form lying in it at length, and thought I could 
discover some movement. Of this I was finally 
certain. 

‘<< Tt may be a dead-boat,’ I said, ‘ but I think 
there is a live person in it.’ 

‘*We lowered the cutter and I got in it my- 
self, and we made way toward the drifting boat. 
While we were yet at some distance I found I 
had been right, for a human arm was lifted and 
waved as if to attract our attention. But this 
ceased, and, as we drew nearer, all was so still 
that I began to have an uncanny feeling. The 

Vol. XLIV. —31. 








HAND AND CLASP! HE ARM.”’ 


curious appearance of the boat added to this. It 
was perfectly white. A white awning was spread 
above it. There were white draperies in it. And 
in the midst of these, as I could see when we 
drew beside it, a white face and form, out- 
stretched and silent, as though dead. Remem- 
bering what the mate had said, I would have 
left it even tl but I was certain I had seen a 
movement of that white arm, that lay there, 
naked, gleaming cold, like a piece of marble, be- 
neath the heat of the tropical sun. 

‘(Tn the boat, in a basket of rushes, were some 
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yams and bread-fruit, and pieces of cane. And 
as I saw these had been touched, it gave me 


courage. I reached out my hand and clasped 
the arm. It did not feel like the flesh of one 
dead. I spoke, and the eyes opened and looked 


at me wonderingly.’’ 

Erbeson paused and smoked a moment, medi- 
tatively. 

‘‘Perhaps I have not told you,’’ he said, 
“that it was a very beautiful young girl who 
was lying there ? 

‘An olla of water was in the boat, and I 
poured some of this upon her face, and, when I 
saw that she was reviving, I lifted her from her 
ghostly craft into my own, and made for the 
ship at once. My explanation of the matter,”’ 
said Erbeson, bringing his narrative abruptly 
to an end, ‘‘was that the girl had been in a 
trance, and her people, thinking her dead, had 
started her on the road to Paradise.” 
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THE HIDDEN 


By WILLIA 


Tuere is not a word 
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Of course I wanted to know the rest of the 
story. But while I was thinking how to frame 
my question, I observed Mrs. Erbeson watching 
me closely, and as if she would speak. I waited 
for her words, liking always to hear the sweet 
music of her voice. 

‘She found her way to Paradise,’’ she said ; 

‘*she has been in Paradise ever since. And now 
you will no longer think it curious, my friend,”’ 
—here she smiled upon me with her wonderful 
eyes— ‘‘ that I care to be always with him who 
gave me life. And now that you know my story, 
you will never again think 
woman ?”’ 
- And I promised, and, looking out upon the 
calm sea, breathed a wish that fate might serve 
me thus. But it never will. Though for such a 
prize I would risk the curse that waits on one 
who disturbs a soul that is drifting toward the 
Unknown. 


me a_ strange 
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thou hast ever said, 


There is not a glance of thine, 


There is not a tear t 


hou hast chanced to shed 


That I have not by stealth made mine, 
And hoarded away for the wintry day 
When thy love shall have ceased to shine! 


Now that I bask in thy smiles galore, 
And song in thy least breath find, 
I never need gaze on that furtive store 


Deep down in my 


heart enshrined ; 


But summer's delight will one day take flight, 


And then, for the 


In the season of sorr 


bleak, bleak wind! 


ow and waste and wrack, 


When all shall seem doomed to wane, 
That long-cherished hoard shall my heart not lack, 
Tho’ naught beside it remain; 


But, with glamour-lit 


eyes poring over each prize, 


I shall dream that thou lov’st again! 
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SOME PAINTINGS BY MODERN MASTERS. 


By F. G. STEPHENS. 


ConsistInG of more than a hundred examples, 
Mr. Yerkes’s collection of modern paintings, of 
which I have now to give a sketch and running 
comment, is richer, and, as a representative 
gathering, superior to that portion of the gallery 
which, consisting of ancient pictures, has been 
already illustrated in these pages. The wealth 
as well as the comprehensive taste of its owner 
are apparent in the facts that the whole embraces 
thirty-eight French works of high degree—such 
as two Bouguereaus, four Corots, three Dau- 
bignys, a Decamps, two Detailles, two Gérdmes, 
a Meissonier, a Millet, a Rousseau, and four 
Troyons, besides examples by Berne-Bellecour, 
Diaz de la Pena, Dupré, Vibert and Ziem, and 
other artists of less note. There are, in addition, 
thirteen Flemish productions, seven of which 
are by M. Jan Van Beers, the brilliant painter 
of ‘‘La Siréne,’’? and other Circean pictures of 
the Phrynes in excelsis of our day. M. Alfred 
Stevens—who has not unfairly been called the 
prophet of those modern tone and color studies, 
the coarser and cruder vein of which appears in 
the follies of the idlers and half-trained men who 
call themselves. Impressionists—is fairly shown 
in his powerful genre piece called ‘* Waiting,’’ 
gem of color and tone as it is. Landseer and 


Mr. Alma-Tadema stand for English art, while 
four pictures Austrian, two Dutch, three 
Spanish, two Italian, one is Russian, and one, 
by L. Knaus, is German. It goes almost with- 
out saying that French influence is overwhelm- 
ingly manifested in three-fourths of Mr. Yerkes’s 
century of modern specimens. It is to these 
fortunate instances that I must needs mostly 
confine the remarks which follow here, after 
passing briefly review the beautiful example 
of Mr. Alma-Tadema’s art and Sir Edwin Land- 
seer’s refined | graceful portrait of a child of 
the British aristocracy. It is according to his 
own decision that the late Academician ranks 
with the countrymen whom he has honored by 
such a choice, although, technically speaking, 
he is allied to M. Van Beers more closely than 
to any other artist whose works are now before 
us ; and I have no doubt that in him, as well as 
in Gérdme at Meissonier, the models of the 


famous Belgian painter are to be found. 
‘* A Love Missile’’ of the great Frieslander— 
such is Mr. Alma-Tadema—represents one of 


those tall, strong and stately beauties who live 
again and move passionately inspired within the 
marble palaces of Rome’s decay, which it is the 
delight of our artist to paint so as not even Izaak 
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From the Painting by Daubigny. 














In the Yerkes Gallery, Chicago. 


ON THE RIVER OISE. 
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Van Nickele, the most accomplished old master 
in that line, nor E. de Witte, nor Peteer Neefs 
himself, is fit to ‘‘hold a candle to him.’’ The 
lady, who is in the bloom of virgin womanhood, 
stands with one knee upon a couch of bronze 
placed below an opening in the wall of her home, 
where, in the street below, a festive procession 
bound, it may be, for the Temple of Venus, in- 
cludes the lover of the ardent maiden’s choice. 
In order to convey a letter to him she has weight- 
x1 it with a heavy bunch of deep-red roses, such 
as are sacred to the Goddess of Desire, and, sling- 
ing it slightly backward, so that it shall fly fur- 
ther and with a safer aim, is about to launch the 
missile to him. ‘‘ A Love Missile’’ was painted 
in 1877-8, and exhibited at the Academy in the 
later year, having for its motto the pretty verse 
of Mr. Edmund Gosse—the lady’s exclamation to 
herself as she throws the bouquet : 

‘By Venus’ girdle, and the secret things 

Love whispers through her newly-budded wings, 

Go hente, and in the heart of him who reads, 

Stir like a wind the inmost hidden springs.” 
The incident implies the converse of the oath in- 
voluntarily taken, by means of which Cydippe 
pledged herself to Acontius : 
** Juro tibi sanctee fier mystica sacra, Diane, 

Me tibi venturam comitem, sponsamque futuram,”’ 


written and read upon an apple thrown when 
the virgin went to Dian’s fane. 

The other English example is Landseer’s, and 
known as ‘‘ The Pets,’’ because it represents the 
little Lady Rachel Evelyn Russell, the youngest 
daughter of the sixth Duke of Bedford, who mar- 
ried Lord James Butler, as a peasant-girl feeding 
a favorite fawn. The charming picture was 
painted in 1834, and has been engraved by 
W. H. Watt. ' 

M. Jan Van Beers is rightfully a favorite 
painter of Mr. Yerkes, because he depicted so 
charmingly the ‘‘ Portrait of Mrs. Yerkes ’’ seat- 
ed on a rustic bench in a park by the side of a 
quiet lake, and enshrined, so to say, by a circle 
of gigantic trees, whose darkness and wealth of 
color set off the bright robes of madame. She— 
a happy smile illuminates her face—turns on the 
bench as if to welcome some one coming toward 
her, while, stirred by the approaching footsteps, 
her quaint black poodle, Diamond, a very Mous- 
tache among his kind, jumps to his legs and 
wags his beribboned tail. The exquisite crisp- 
ness and precision of the painter’s touch, his in- 
exhaustible care and perfect draughtsmanship, 
distinguish this admirable picture, which, as ‘‘A 
Smile,’’ was at the Academy in 1890. ‘‘A Tale 





of Love,’’ by the same, depicts with extreme 
vivacity and tenderness a young man holding 
both the hands of his bride, who is reclining in 
her boudoir, while he tells the most ancient of 
the world’s apologues. ‘‘A Winter Seene,’’ ‘‘A 
Portrait of Mr. C. T. Yerkes,’’ ‘‘ Miss Ada Rehan 
as Lady Teazle,’’ ‘‘A Portrait of the Artist,’’ and 
the vivacious little ‘‘ Return, Sweet Bird!’’ are 
all the Van Beerses in a gallery where he could 
not be better represented. 

An extremely important picture, here called 
‘* Invading Cupid’s Realm,’’ but, when it was at 
the Salon in 1892, named ‘‘ Le Guépier’’ (The 
Wasps’ Nest), thoroughly represents the fine, 
learned and intensely academic art of Monsieur 
Bouguereau, as well as the ne plus ultra of French 
painting in the mood of Louis David, as it must 
be when warmed and elevated by Prud’hon’s in- 
fluence, energized by Girodet-Trioson, and con- 
summated while the antique was supreme in the 
tue Buonaparte. It is true that the stately and 
amorous nymph before us is like a statue— 
smooth of limb, and with carnations not too 
rosy, while, even as she half stumbles amid the 
amorini her coming has provoked, her very 
movements are rhythmical, and her grace is of 
the ordered sort—yet, nevertheless, she is a 
statue that has come to life, and will in time 
breathe a very woman. The wanton boys are 
more vivacious than she is, and their actions are 
more spontaneous ; but the flesh -like solidity 
and polish of their limbs are not superior to hers 
in what artists call their morbidezza. Surcharge 
her shapely frame with rosy fire, and with Titian- 
esque under-gold inform her skin, and it would 
be hard indeed to say ‘‘ Le Guépier’’ is not per- 
fect. 

The illustrious Membre de l'Institut does 
not confine himself to goddesses, nymphs and 
cupids, but, as in the pretty piece of modern 
genre in this collection which is called ‘‘ La Pe- 
tite Boudeuse,’’ condescends to peasant life, and 
paints an elder sister soothing the wounded 
pride and softening the pique of her junior, in 
whose eyes the light of a coming smile assorts 
with the hand relaxing on itself, and both are so 
charmingly animated, faithful to nature, and 
subtly delicate, that if the artist’s technique had 
been only a little less irreproachable, our delight 
in the piece would have been warmer, if not 
more just. 

When Mr. Yerkes bought ‘‘The Despatch 
Bearer,’’ of M. Berne-Bellecour, he signalized 
anew a judicious partiality for accomplished 
art, as it is wedded, so to say, to design of that 
spontaneous and vivacious sort which obtains in 
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the pictures of Ingres, Meissonier, Géréme, Vi- 
bert, and Detaille, by all of whom, except the 
first, he possesses works, some of which are cap- 
ital examples of their kind. This picture shows 
a captain of cavalry seated in his garden near a 
table, tea-urn and tea-cup, while wine bottles lie 
in a basket at his side. <A trooper has just de- 
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century prototypes. A brother painter of M. 
Berne-Bellecour is M. J. B. E. Detaille, renowned 
in warlike themes, the patriotic delineator of 
many incidents of the struggle of the French 


against the invader of 1870. The illustration is 
taken from Mr. Yerkes’s well-known picture by 


Detaille, called ‘‘ The Escort of the Emperor,”’ 





(rae — 





From the Painting by Edward Detaille, 
THE ESCORT OI 


livered a letter (which the officer is reading 

and is about to take from his sabretasche a sec- 
ond despatch. The firmness and clearness of 
the painter’s touch, his power to deal with open 
daylight and all the details of military arms and 
costumes, are as manifest in this excellent in- 
stance as we find them to be in works of Ter- 
burg and Metsu, the artist’s Dutch seventeenth 
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In t Yerkes Gallery, Chicago. 
THE EMPEROR, 


and it represents a mounted soldier of the guard 
of Napoleon I. holding his carbine against his 


saddle, and acting as a vidette in advance of the 
emperors |} which is surveying the bat- 
tle-field fro1 distant knoll. By the same art- 
ist Mr. Yerkes possesses another work, called 
‘The Retr which, with thorough sincerity 
and spontaneity, delineates an incident of the 
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From the Painting by L. Alma-Tadema, R. A. 
LOVE’S MISSILE. 


/ 
heroic kind, to which I have just referred. The 
picture is signed and dated ‘‘1883.’? Meis- 


sonier’s ‘‘Une Reconnaissance’’ is by a still 
more renowned artist than the last, carried to a 
higher pitch, and conceived in a similar mood. 
A general officer with his orderly has halted on 
the edge of a piece of rough moorland, and 
with field-glasses at his eyes, a notebook in his 
hand, attentively scans the distance of the scene, 
heedful of movements among the enemy’s troops. 
3ehind him the orderly—a lithe, stalwart 
sinewy hussar—sits at ease in his saddle and 
examines the landscape with the air and keen- 
ness of a practiced soldier, while holding the 
bridle of his chief’s horse. 


and 


The completeness 
with which, as if without effort or struggle, or 
labor of any kind, the painter has realized this 
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In the Yerkes Gallery, Chicago. 
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apparently simple incident, 
and with equal veracity and 
simplicity depicted it thus irre- 
proachably elevates the whole 
into poetry, makes it pathetic, 
and compels us to understand 
how inestimable is the truth, 
and how—in the hands of that 
great master in small, Jean 
Louis Ernest Meissonier—pre- 
cious is a perfect technique. 
No painter of ad captandum 
and superficial impressions, 
shallow cultivator in a 
crude way of one phase of 
painting, but a master of draw- 
ing with all the knowledge the 
term implies 
the flesh 
with the completeness, re- 
search and accomplishment of 
a sculptor studiously, and for 
the love of the beauty that is 
in it, shaping marble itself to 
the morbidezza of ‘‘ the life,”’ 
is M. Léon Géréme, an _ hon- 
ored pupil of Paul Delaroche 
and Gleyre, sculptor as well 
as a painter, an artist ingrain, 
and complete in respect to 
every element, except color, 
of the finest sort. Mr. Yerkes 
is fortunate in possessing this 
master’s capital picture ‘‘ Pyg- 
malion and Galatea,’’ in which 
the marble maiden blooming 
into life, as the gift of Venus 
to her sculptor-votary, glows 
from the breast upward and 
downward, but more quickly to the lips and bust 
than toward the feet. They, as yet inert and 
motionless upon their pedestal, do not yield to 
the passionate clasp of Pygmalion who, when he 
saw the white form flush itself, so to say, into 
carnations, rushed to catch the changing virgin 
in his arms. With her left hand, and bending 
sideways—instinct with grace, her flesh already 
a living satin, and her right arm fondly thrown 
around his shoulder—Galatea gently disengaged 
Pygmalion’s hand, that encroaches on her yield- 
ing bust and side, and draws her to his arms the 
while, as with kiss on kiss, the lovers newly 
made embrace. So vital is the design, that it is 


nor 


, one who depicts 


of man or woman 





a question of taste whether or not M. Géréme did 
well to show Cupid half-lost in a veil of light, 
and, with bow and dart, aiming at the man and 
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maiden half of marble. The vivification of 
Galatea has been depicted by many a painter 
from Botticelli to Burne-Jones, but never with 
more ardor and more modesty than by Géréme. 
In this collection is Géréme’s portrait of himself 
while working on his tinted statue called ‘‘ Tan- 
agra,’’? with a nude model beside him from 
whom he is, so to say, transferring her morbi- 
dezza to his marble. The statue itself is now in 
the Luxembourg. In the background of the 
portrait is the picture of ‘‘ Pygmalion and Gala- 
tea,’’ which I have just endeavored to describe. 
Space rapidly narrowing forbids more than the 
bare naming of a good example of M. Benjamin- 
Constant’s work, ‘‘Othello and Desdemona”’; 
M. Bonvin’s ‘ Interior of a Country Tavern’’; a 
choice ‘‘ Landscape with Sheep,’’ by Brascassat ; 
Charlemont, the Austrian painter’s ‘‘ Pages Play- 
ing with Dice’’-—a composition of nearly life- 
size figures ; Corot’s delicious 
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group of mice gnawing their way through a 
due and darkling in a cupboard 
lit by one opalescent ray that pierces the dusty 
air, to the terrible ‘‘ Defeat of the Cimbri,”’ 
where it is shown how a savage world in arms 
was wrecked and crushed and beaten back by 
culture allied with courage, the mob once more 
hurled under heel, and civilization saved. By 
this astonishin 


cheese, lying 


¢ poet in painting and master of 
the art, Mr. Yerkes has a good piece called ‘‘ The 
Poultry Yard,’’ of which in fifteen inches by 
twenty inches he gave us what Rembrandt would 
not disown, nor Diaz failtoadmire. By Diaz him- 
self I notice ‘*B 

scene with 


eyond Fontainebleau,’’ a rocky 
ottage near a stream, and the lu- 
minous ‘‘ Gorge in the Forest of Fontainebleau,”’ 
wealthy in color and potent in tone. By Dupré 
this collection comprises a fine and forceful 
storm-piece described as ‘‘ At Sea,’’ and the re- 





dreamy idyls of choicest sen- 
timent, color, tone and 
draughtsmanship which are 
severally named ‘The Path 
to the Village,’ ‘‘ Environs 
of Ville d’Avray,’’ ‘‘ Morn- 
ing’’— which has, with a 
lighter touch, the serenity of 
Claude, purer tones and great- 





er softness and homogeneity 
—and the most silvery poem 
about a summer of enchant- 
ment, known as ‘‘ The Fish- 
Of Daubigny’s de- 
lightful and reposeful ‘‘ Scene 


erman.’’ 


on the Oise, near Auvers,”’ 
the reader has a reproduction 
(page 463) which happily il- 
lustrates that master’s rare 
skill in composition and the 
fineness of his taste, as well 
as the art with which he de- 
picted the perspective of the 
river’s shining levels and sun- 
light sleeping as upon the 
borders of Paradise. Like 
this charming thing, Mr. 
Yerkes has, by Daubigny, ‘‘ By the Side of the 
Lake,’’ a veritable idyl of a brilliant summer 
afternoon ; ‘‘ Upon the Oise,’’ the exact truth told 
in the sweetest harmonies of tone and tint of a 


July afternoon on the master’s favorite river, near 
Pontoise ; and ‘‘ A Small Landscape,”’ produced 
by him from near the beautiful Auvers. 
Decamps was a stupendous master who tri- 
umphed in every theme he undertook, from a 


J -_________—— 
From the Painting by Cazin. 
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~~ In the Yerkes Gallery, Chicago. 
MOONLIGHT AT MIDNIGHT. 
splendent ‘* Sunrise.”’ F. Flameng gave us the 
capital figure of ‘‘An Hussar, 1796,’’ Israels, 
Jacque, Knaus (by ‘‘ A Country Festival ’’), and 
Baron H. Leys (Alma-Tadema’s chief teacher) 
are represented here ; the last by ‘‘ A Bookstall.”’ 
J. F. Millet’s remarkable ‘ Pig-killers’’ is a 
thoroughly characteristic specimen of his pecu- 
liar mood and mode, a capital picture withal. 
M.Cazin is seen at his best in the vista of a 
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French stream, with old houses on each side, of 
which as ‘‘ Moonlight at Midnight,’’ a reproduc- 
tion is given on page 467, ‘‘ Paysage du Berri ”’ 
is a good specimen of Theodore Rousseau, and 
} ‘*Preparing for the Hunt’ may stand for the 
variously qualified M. F. Roybet. M. Alfred 
Stevens is well if not quite sufficiently shown in 
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the fine ‘‘ Waiting,’’ where a lady, literally dé- 
colleté, expects her escort to the opera. Troyon’s 
‘Cows in a Landscape ”’ is exactly such as none 
paint better than he did. 

My duty ends with rendering thanks from all 
concerned tothe owner for his kindness in facili- 
tating the task which is thus concluded. 
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AN AMERICAN PRINCESS. 


A STORY FOR GIRLS. 


By EVELYN 


RAYMOND. 


CHAPTER L. 


IN THE CITY OF 


Ir was Christmas Eve in Los Angeles—or Lah- 
Sanglus, as the natives speak it. The fair south- 
western city was alive from border to border with 
sights beautiful enough to well merit its signifi- 
cant name, ‘‘ The City of the Angels.”’ 

Even Patience Eliot, who had seen all these 


THE ANGELS. 

yearly merrymakings ever since she could re- 
member, found this particular Christmas Eve 
more delightful than any other. But her reason 
for this added enjoyment was easy enough to 
find. She herself expressed it exactly when she 
said, swaying lightly in her saddle toward the 





‘* LISTEN, TULITA, MY DAUGHTER. I WILL WATCH BESIDE THEE ALWAYS.” 
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gray-mustached gentleman who rode his black 
steed so closely beside her own white one : 

‘‘T’ve always loved the ‘ Noche Buena,’ dad, 
dear, but to-night I’m almost too happy to live. 
It’s just the having you with me, I suppose, 
that makes the lights seem brighter, the flowers 
lovelier, and everything just—glorious !”’ 

The gentleman smiled fondly upon the ani- 
mated face bent toward him, then hastily 
clutched her bridle-rein and skillfully whirled 
Blanco about out of harm’s way. 

‘‘Take care! We're not on the plains here, 
Pat; and Blanco’s restless. That trolley car 
very nearly hit him on the haunch. If it had, 
there’d have been trouble.’’ 

‘* He is restless. I don’t see what makes him 
so to-night. He’s been into town ever so many 
times, and behaved beautifully. He has always 
just acted as if trolley cars and street bands were 
beneath his notice.”’ 

‘*He’s caught the fever of excitement that pos- 
sesses everybody. If you’ve had enough of this 
street, let’s go over into the Mexican quarter. 
It’s quieter there, and ever so much more pictur- 
esque.”’ 

The fair-headed girl on the milk-white horse 
was herself already being gazed upon as one of 
the holiday sights, and though both she and her 
father were quite accustomed to this, he had 
never learned to enjoy it; and for that reason, 
quite as much as for Blanco’s restiveness, had 
suggested the detour. 

‘Yes, let’s go; and maybe there I can finish 
buying the gifts.”’ 

‘Why, aren’t they all purchased yet?’ 

Patience made a funny little grimace. 

‘* You see, dad, there surely was never before 
such an array of beautiful things to tempt me. 
The money you gave me is all gone, dad, dear ; 
for, after I'd seen the handsome things, I 
couldn’t make up my mind to buy any of the 
cheap ones. So there are still Rosa and Carlotta, 
Basilio, old Abraham and my own Gaspar to 
provide for. I shall need a lot more money, I 
expect. Will it be all right, dear?’ 

‘I suppose so, daughter. ‘Christmas comes 
but once a year’ is the old saying, and I reckon 
everybody spends more in buying gifts than they 
intend. But it’s all right, of course. Don’t let 
a cloud rest for a moment on your face to-night, 
darling. I’ve thrown care to the winds for once, 
and here we are.”’ 

Prancing and curvetting in a manner that still 
excited the wonder of the throngs they passed, 
but of which their riders took little heed, the 
black horse and the white, Blanco and Negro 


(Nay-gro), turned a corner and were in the 
Mexican quarter. 

The long, low, rambling old adobe structures 
looked almost squalid, at first sight, in contrast 
with the palatial buildings of the streets they 
had just left ; but the locality had a clHarm of its 
own for the Eliots, and they had soon tossed 
their reins to a couple of swarthy youngsters and 
entered one of the shops. 

‘* How dark it seems after the electric lights of 
the streets! but how delightful, too!’ cried Pa- 
tience, as she caught hold of her father’s hand to 
draw him further toward a low counter, whereon 
were heaped a pile of blankets of brilliant color- 
ing and odd geometrical patterns. ‘‘See! here 
is a beauty. That will just do for Rosa; she 
has none half so handsome !’’ 

‘‘And what does fat old Rosa want of another 
blanket? If I remember rightly, you've been 
buying blankets for her ever since she came to 
cook for us.”’ 

‘“Ah! but, dad, dear, you see, Rosa has a 
hobby —it’s collecting Navajo (Nah - vah - hoe) 
blankets. She has thirteen now, but she says 
that’s an unlucky number ; and she hinted very 
strongly to me that, if I were going to make her 
any Christmas gift, a fourteenth would be the 
most acceptable. So you see i 

‘*T see that the crafty Rosa works upon your 
sympathies, my dear. Well, ask the price.”’ 

Patience smiled upon the little dark-eyed maid 
who served her, in response to the familiar greet- 
ing and the pretty salutation of the season, ut- 
tered in the native’s own liquid tongue ; and her 





own greeting was couched in Spanish quite as 
pure and musical. It was evident that she was 
no stranger in the little shop and was a welcome 
visitor. 

The price was named, half apologetically ; but 
Mr. Eliot repeated it in accents of amazement 
and the most distinct English : 

‘* Seventy-five dollars for that blue monstros- 
ity! Why, Pat, you'll never <i 

‘*Ah, but [ will—if you will! Yes, it is blue. 
Very, very blue. As blue as the skies that who 
ever wove it tried to imitate.”’ 

‘Poor sky, to be doomed to that hardness of 
tone! It’s a libel on nature, child. Liken it to 
something else.”’ 

‘Well, then, it’s blue—as blue. But think of 
the skill which could find such dyes in just ber- 
ries and seeds and barks, and use them for 
such a purpose. That yellow is as like our own 
California poppies as possible ; and the scarlet— 
isn’t that the very shade of a wild plum when 
it’s ripe? And the colors never fade. Think of 
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that, too. It’s all the more wonderful that these 
poor untaught creatures are as wise as they 
are.”’ 

‘‘Hold on, Pat! don’t get on to the Indian 
question to-night, I beg. We haven't time.”’ 

‘*Tt’s very fine, sefior,’’ interposed the shop- 
maiden, fingering lovingly the gayly tinted 
blanket, that was, indeed, fine almost as silk 
and thick as a carpet. 

‘Yes, dad, see! The weave is wonderful. 
Think of the weaver sitting day after day, pass- 
ing these hair-fine threads back and forth, one 
at a time—for such an almost endless time. 
Why, I suppose, it took years of labor to finish 
this one blanket. I shouldn’t think she could 
do more than an inch a day—maybe not half 
so much as that—could she?”’ ‘ 

‘Not if she’s like the average Indian,”’ said 
Mr. Eliot, dryly. 

‘* And if it took a whole year to finish such a 
beautiful thing, why, seventy-five dollars would- 
n’t be very much for the toil of a whole year, 
would it, dad, dear ?’’ 

‘*Even if the result is not to the taste of a 
practical Yankee. No, probably not. But I 
protest against any more such expensive gifts. 
Rosa has enriched herself at the cost of her fel- 
low-servants. But she’s not the one to mind 
that. Not in the least.’’ 

Patience laughed and went with her eager at- 
tendant to fhe rear of the low-studded store, 
where were heaped on a wide counter a medly of 
quaint and curious things; but each and all 
having that half-foreign air about them so attrac- 
tive to the average tourist, but which was as 
natural to Patience as the California sunshine 
into which she had been born. 

Her other purchases were swiftly made. She 
had seen on the face of her beloved ‘‘ dad”’ 
a little look of weariness growing. Nothing 
weighed in this daughter’s mind against real 
She knew he had made a 
sacrifice to come with her on this Christmas Eve ; 
that the little trip was full of reminders to him 
of other and similar outings made long years 
before, with her own mother, whose early death 
had left the world so different a place to him. 
So she made haste to finish, selecting a heavy 
saddle of odd Mexican fashion for old Abraham, 
a sombrero for another, a pile of exquisitely 
wrought baskets for Carlotta ; pipes and pouches 
and a gay waist scarf for her own groom, Gaspar ; 
and in less than five minutes the two had 
emerged from the store, and instinctively Pa- 
tience led the way out of that quarter toward the 
modern part of the old city. 


pain to her father. 
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The little dark-eyed lads followed, leading the 
two thoroughbred horses, who were as well 
known to everybody as their owners, and feeling 
proud of the honor quite as truly as they would 
be glad of the generous tips sure to reward their 
service when the time for dismissal came. 

‘* Now, this is jolly! How bright the streets 
are again! And such flowers! Surely the gar- 

been stripped to deck the store 
Look out, dad, dear! there’s a fire- 
before you,.”’ 

‘*Tt’s as bad as a Fourth of July in the East !’’ 
exclaimed Mr. 


dens have 
windows. 
cracker just 


Eliot, springing aside, just in 
time to es the explosion of a giant cracker. 
‘* But, | declare! it all makes me feel as if I 
were a boy and must take a hand in the 
t's step inside this doorway and 
for a bit.’’ 

eyed and took her place beside-her 


business. 
watch the f 

Patience 
father on threshold of a jeweler’s store, and 
enjoyed with him the watching of 
the boys ipon the street — busy with torpe- 
does and crackers, red fire or rockets, and all 
the rollicking racket so dear to the youthful 
heart. But finally the girl’s ears tired of the 
noise, and sie exclaimed : 


for some til 


‘“Well, dad, dear, yow ll never be anything 
but a boy, I believe. Shall we not have enough 
Santa Paula to-morrow without 
selves here to-night? I’m going to 
ettv things in the window, and if J 
¢ very fine I shall tax you for it as 


of fireworks 
deafening 
study the 
see somethit 
a gift.” 


The window was indeed well worth studying. 


Its decorations were not the usual wreaths of 
holly and mistletoe, but great branches of yellow 
and red roses, banks of maidenhair ferns and of 


mosses so 


ep and green that the diamonds dis- 
played on them seemed like dewdrops flashing 
in the elect 

Patience had no fondness for the wearing of 
jewels, but she had a full appreciation of their 
beauty in tl 


rays of the great lights overhead. 


emselves ; and she was deep in her 
enjoyment of the shifting hues and brilliancy of 
an enormous solitaire, when something crashed 
rudely against 


ier, and, before she could recover 

herself, her shoulder had struck against the 

glass with force sufficient to break it. 
‘¢What— 


Something 


’ she cried, but got no further. 
old and slimy brushed her cheek, 
and, too terrified even to shriek, she clinched 
her hands and stood waiting what might come 
next. 

‘Ah! ya, ya!’ cried another girlish voice in 
Spanish, and in accents of distress. ‘‘ Have a 


care, si! But they are harmless—quite !”’ 
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Patience shivered and shrunk within herself as 
far as she could to evade the deluge of creeping, 
writhing creatures that had suddenly descended 
upon her; but she was still too frightened to 
even scream, and she comprehended instantly 
what had occurred. 

‘-Tulita, the snake girl! Something has hap- 
pened to her—her snakes are all over me !”’ 

‘Call them off, girl! For mercy’s sake, save 
her!’ and, with face pallid with fear, Mr. Eliot 
sought with his own hands to clutch the slippery 
reptiles that were twisting themselves over the 
person of his darling child. 

‘Oh, miserere, but they will not harm—surely 
they will not harm! Onlv hurt them not—I 
did not——”’ 

The protesting outcry of the Indian girl was 
drowned in the babel of tongues, and the excite- 
ment of the crowd that had instantly collected 
about the jeweler’s store grew fiercer every 
second, 

‘*Take care!’ ‘Take care!’ ‘“‘Oh-h-h!’ A 
shuddering groan ran from lip to lip—the noise 
of the crowd was hushed—there was only that 
terrible trampling and beating of steel-shod hoofs 
upon the ground and upon the poor snake- 
charmer who had fallen there. 


CHAPTER II. 
TWO DAUGHTERS OF AMERICA, 

WuiILe it froze others to horror, that sound 
recalled Patience Eliot from her own terror. 

‘“he horses have broken loose! They are 
killing her!’ she cried, and leaped to Blanco’s 
head. ‘‘ Blanco—oh, Blanco—quiet at once !’’ 

But the spirited horse had been too wildly ex- 
cited by the unusual noise of the streets to re- 
spond as he commonly did to her word of com- 
mand. He still plunged and snorted, gathering 
fresh fear from the presence of the snakes, which 
still hung about his mistress’s slender person, 
and which she was unable yet to shake off. 
Meanwhile Negro had also wrenched himself free 
from the lad who had led him, and was clatter- 
ing down the street, spreading dismay in his 
flight. What the outcome would have been can 
only be surmised, but at the instant when the 
danger seemed greatest, a tall figure forced its 
way through the crowd to Patience’s side, and a 
strange guttural cry overpowered all other 
sounds. 

‘‘Down! To me come at once! 
Ce, ce, ce !” 

The effect was magical. The snakes ceased 
writhing about Patience, and slid from her to 


Instante ! 


coil themselves upon the newcomer —a dark- 
skinned half-breed of the Mexican-Indian type, 
whose age might have been anywhere from fifty 
to a hundred, judging from the parchment-like 
skin that covered his thin, majestic features. 

Even Blanco, who rarely obeyed any other as 
he did his own young mistress, but who had at 
this time been regardless of her entreaties, ceased 
plunging and stood quiet, if still trembling, as 
the newcomer’s masterful tones fell on his ear. 

As for Patience, infinite relief lightened her 
terror, and she caught the man’s arm in an ec- 
stasy of delight. 

‘*Ah, Ramon, is it thou? Help her—Tulita. 
Is she hurt ?”’ 

Even while he stooped to lift the prostrated 
snake-charmer the Indian smiled upon his ques- 
tioner, though his face was anxious; and he 
raised poor Tulita as tenderly as he might. 

‘‘Ah, so, my daughter! Art thou suffering ?”’ 
he asked, in that patois of two languages com- 
mon to his race. 

The familiar tones revived the fainting girl, 
and with a feeling of shame that she had allowed 
herself to be overcome, even by the on-rush of 
an excited horse, Tulita de la Vega (Princess Tu- 
lita, as her own people acknowledged her) shook 
herself free of the sustaining arm and stood alone. 

‘“*Thou here, Ramon? Thou comest late !’’ 
she cried; but even as the words were spoken 
the faintness overcame her again, and Tulita 
would have fallen a second time had not Patience 
caught and supported her. 

‘You poor girl! You are hurt somewhere 
badly. Where is it? Oh, I see—your arm !’ 

‘*Tt is nothing,’?’ murmured Tulita, though 
she leaned heavily against her friend. 

**Pat, are you hurt?’ cried Mr. Eliot, who 
had only at that instant made way through the 
press to his daughter’s side. 

‘No, dad, dear; don’t look so worried. But 
poor Tulita—won’t you send somebody to help 
her ?”’ 

‘Ts there a doctor in the crowd?” asked Mr. 
Eliot, lifting his voice to be heard above the 
clamor. 

No doctor responded, but the irate shopkeeper 
made his way to the gentleman’s side. 

‘Tt serves her right, sir. Those Indian snake- 
folks and jugglers are the biggest nuisance of the 
time. I trust you won’t take her part. I’m the 
injured party in this case. My plate-glass win- 
dow is broken; my Christmas display ruined ; 
my whole evening’s trade stopped! See there !’’ 

Mr. Eliot turned about and faced the damage, 
but before he could answer Patience interrupted: 














‘‘WHAT DO YOU MEAN? FOR WHAT DO YOU ARRE 


‘‘Beg pardon, sir; but it was I who broke 
that window. You will lose nothing by me, be 
assured.’’ 

‘You, daughter ?’’ 

‘““Yes. Somebody threw a cracker, the horse 
plunged, poor Tulita was thrown down, and I 
fell through the window. What does that trum- 
pery thing matter? The nearest doctor is what 
we want to find now, and to get Tulita’s wounds 
looked after. Where is one?’’ 

A dozen voices answered, giving as many dif- 
ferent directions ; but all were silenced by that 
of the ‘‘snake princess’’ herself, who, having 
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recovered her senses, assumed 

s seemed her habit. 
white doctor, I. Ramon has skill 
to spare. Are the serpents all in the 
uncle. ) 
laughter. 
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princess and I? Well, we might—we might— 
for the treatment we have received this ‘ Noche 
Buen’.”’ 

‘*Silence, tio mio! The pets are all harmless, 
good folks,’’ interposed the pallid Tulita, smil- 
ing bravely in spite of her pain. ‘‘ Their fangs 
have all been removed, poor things! We have 
cheated nature of her rights just to give a gap- 
ing crowd a little amusement and ourselves a bit 
of Christmas bread; but, bah! the beautiful 
creeping creatures have lost their weapons in 
vain. They have brought you no pleasure of 
sight-seeing and us nocoins. Well, it is well ! 
We will go back to the plains where we belong 
and trouble the city no more.”’ 

‘But not so fast, young woman !’’ cried a po- 
lice officer, who laid his hand upon Tulita’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ There’s more damage done than 
you seem to acknowledge. You are my pris- 
oner.”’ 

‘¢ Prisoner ?—Prisoner ! I ?—I !’’ 

‘* Exactly. No trouble, please.’’ 

Patience bounded from her father’s side to 
that of this other girl, whose age was so near her 
own and who had for her a peculiar fascination 
whenever a chance meeting in the city had 
brought them face to face. A wider contrast 
could scarcely have been afforded than between 
the haughty, ill-clad, but strangely beautiful 
Indian ‘* princess’’ and the fair-haired, wealthy 
daughter of a higher civilization, and people 
paused to watch them as they stood thus for a 
moment side by side—protector and protected— 
but American both, from the crowns of their 
shapely heads to the tips of their restless feet. 

‘‘ What do you mean, sir?” 

‘* Daughter !’’ remonstrated Mr. Eliot; but 
Patience was too excited to hear him. 

‘What do you mean? For what do you ar- 
rest—my friend ?”’ 

‘* Your friend? Er—I am sorry, but——’’ 

‘¢ But what ?”’ 

The jeweler himself explained. 

‘“She is deft-fingered, this snake - charmer. 
Under the pretense of a bodily injury she has 
rifled my show-window of my famous diamond— 
the stone of which Miss Eliot must surely have 
heard, as all on the Pacific coast have heard.”’ 

But the obsequious bow which attended this 
statement failed to impress one whit the angry, 
romantic Patience. In reality she knew actually 
nothing of Tulita and her character, but the 
fancy she had taken to her in their former 
chance meetings sprang now, by this mischance, 
into a full-fledged friendship, impetuous and un- 
reasoning as her nature was generous and trusting. 


‘*T have neither heard of nor care for your dia- 
mond, sir. That is, as you mean. And if any- 
body has stolen it, it is quite as likely to be I 
as this poor, injured girl, It was I who fell 
through the window, or into it. I may have 
pushed the stone down into the moss where it 
lay. I noticed how pretty it looked, like a crys- 
tallized dewdrop, but Tulita hasn’t taken it. 
I'll vouch for her.’’ 

Mr. Eliot laid his hand on his daughter’s 
shoulder, and this time she heeded him. 

‘* Dear, do you know this girl—this ‘ Princess 
Tulita’ ?”’ 

‘**Oh, dad, dear, help us out of this scrape! 
Did you ever see anything so stupid? Accusing 
Tulita of stealing when she was down on the 
ground, being trampled under the feet of Blanco 
himself. I’m indignant enough to send the dia- 
mond loser to the lock-up in her place for just 
the accusation. Make him understand, please, 
that what he says is impossible. Poor Tulita is 
in agony. She must not be so tortured. Please, 
dad, dear !’’ 

Mr. Eliot’s face had become suddenly ab- 
stracted. It wore, also, a look of pain as if some 
poignant memory had overtaken him and carried 
his thoughts far from the scene in which he 
stood. He was not fond of Indians as his 
daughter was, and against half-breeds in partic- 
ular he had much reason to feel dislike. He did 
not speak till Patience touched him again : 

‘* Please, dad, dear, help us.”’ 

‘* Have you ever seen this girl before, Pat?’ 
he asked, at length. 

‘Ever so many times.”’ 

‘¢ Where ?”’ 

‘¢ Here—on Los Angeles’s streets. I’ve often 
stopped to watch her playing with her pets, and 
wondered how she could bear to touch them ; 
but they seem to love her. She has charmed 
them, I suppose.”’ 

‘And she has charmed you, it seems, but— 
but——’’ 

He turned and scrutinized the face of the In- 
dian girl, who stood so conspicuous a centre of 
observation. From her effort to suppress all 
sign of her physical suffering its expression 
was almost stolid, but there was an indignant 
gleam in her dark eyes and a proud carriage of 
her head that impressed him favorably in spite 
of his natural prejudice. 


Patience, always quick to read his counte- 
nance, saw its hardness soften and caught his 
hand eagerly. 

‘‘Oh, dad, do be kind to her! For my sake 
—for the festival we keep, the blessed Navidad— 
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don’t make it a sorrowful fast day for this poor 
heathen, as she may be !”’ 

Tulita interrupted. 

**Plead not for the daughter of La Vega— 
lady. You have called Tulita ‘friend.’ Thus 
you have made a blessed ‘ Navidad ’—no matter 
what befalls. I know you, even though you 
dare not say that you know me. You are the 
daughter of the rich white man, whose sheep 
are on a thousand hill-tops, whose vines drain 
the life from a thousand valleys. If you want 
silver, his servants dig it from our mountains. If 
you would journey from land to land, his horses 
are everywhere ; even more, it is he who owns 
the monster wheels that run upon two slender 
tracks and crush the life out of our straying 
cattle, too ignorant—like their masters—to keep 
away from the white man’s path. All along the 
plains, Jas regas, whence I came, you may count 
their carcasses, there by the white man’s road 
where they have fallen. It has been a trap to 
lure them to death. This, too, has been a trap 
for poor Tulita, and she accepts what has be- 
fallen. I thought to make a holiday for my 
household with the coins I should gather to- 
night ; it has been ordered otherwise. Plead 
not for me—I will not plead for myself—but let 
old Ramon go, and the little beasts, back to their 
home, out of the sight of our enemies ; for Tu- 
lita—she is ready.” 

A profound silence had fallen over the entire 
crowd while the snake-charmer had been speak- 
ing. It might have been due to the presence 
and interest of ‘‘ Bonanza Eliot’’ and his fair- 
haired daughter ; but something was also due to 
the simple dignity of the “ princess’’ herself, 
and the rapid speech, which was yet so clear 
that not a syllable was lost. 

‘*That ain’t no common Injun. She’s been 
priest-taught in some mission, that’s plain ; and 
she’s purty, too, for a redskin,’’ commented 
somebody in the crowd. 

‘‘Greaser, more like. A greaser is good for 
nothing but to kill !’ answered a comrade. 

Old Ramon heard the comments and flamed 
with revengeful wrath. His hand sought his 
belt, where his knife lay ever ready to avenge an 
insult, and no taunt could fire his blood like that 
one, in his case, undeserved word, ‘‘ Greaser.’’ 

But Tulita’s hand was as swift as his and 
stayed him with a gesture. His face sobered, 
and, bending on her a look of reverent affection, 
he ejaculated : 

‘* As the princess wills. But her arm must be 
attended !’’ 

‘Yes, yes, dad, dear! All this while Tulita 
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is suffering. Do make the men let her go, and 
we'll find a doctor at once.”’ 

Money does many things. And to some of 
that gaping crowd David Eliot represented in- 
carnate money. A moment later he had turned 
to the jeweler quietly and said : 

‘* Whatever is needed I will advance.’’ Then, 
to the officer: ‘‘ At this gentleman’s desire you 
are not to make the arrest. Tell your prisoner 
that she is free, if you please.’’ 

It was certainly a proceeding not according to 
the ‘‘ code,’” but one that was fully satisfactory 
to Patience, at least. She promptly compre- 
hended the matter and again encircled Tulita’s 
waist, crying, joyfully : 

‘*You see it was all a mistake, poor thing ! 
You are no more a prisoner than I am ; so let’s 
hurry off to some doctor and get your hurt arm 
fixed. I’m so sorry it happened, and it was all 
my faultor Blanco’s—and that’s the same thing.”’ 

But Tulita resisted quietly. 

‘There is no fault, but—his !’’ and she fixed 
her glowing eyes on the jeweler’s face. ‘‘ But 
his time abides. I shall never forget—not for 
one hour—what you have done for me this 
night. Who calls the ‘Princess of La Vega’ 
friend—and proves it as you have proved it— 
has touched upon a spring within Tulita’s heart 
that will never run dry. Till we meet again— 
farewell !’’ 

Another moment and the ‘‘princess,’’ old 
Ramon and his snake-basket had been swallowed 
up in the crowd, nor could the direction they 
had taken be even guessed. 

More amused than chagrined, Mr. Eliot looked 
into the perplexed face of his daughter. ‘‘ Well, 
my dear, that’s just as I expected. And I reckon 
this missing diamond will cost mea deal more 
even than old Rosa’s blanket. It’s been rather 
an expensive trip, this gift-buying one of ours, 
Pat. So, let’s go home !’’ 

** Tt will be all right, dad. .Tulita will make 
it all right. This isn’t the end of this business 

—you’ll see. Wait awhile.’’ 

‘* Exactly 

‘* But yo 
have been if 


never be sorry—as you would 
you’d sent Tulita, an innocent girl, 
to the lock-up to keep her Christmas. You'll 
see! She'll come back and surprise us some 
day, I know 

“Hem! ‘You know.’ How do you know, 
Miss Patty ?”’ 

“Well, Id 


do know, all 


n’t know just how I know, but I 
the same ; I feel it.’’ 

‘““And what a fifteen-year old specimen of 
womanhood feels is sure to be fact. Eh?’ 
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‘* Laugh away, dad, dear. Time will tell. I’ve 
faith in Tulita, ‘Princess of La Vega,’ and all 
your raillery can’t shake it any more than I be- 
lieve that the great diamond is really lost.’’ 

‘You ‘feel’ that notion, too, I suppose ?”’ 


‘* Yes—strongly.’’ 

‘Well, I feel hungry. Let’s take this cab 
and follow our runaway horses to the stable 
of our hotel, where we shall probably find 
them.’’ 


(To be continued, ) 
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MRS. FROG AND 
By LOUISE 


Tuey were a highly respectable family of frogs 
—in fact, quite aristocratic ; well taught, and 
very careful in choosing their friends and associ- 
ates; they would not notice any dirty, ill-behaved 
frogs. 

There were Father Frog and Mother Frog, and 
ten fine little frogs—brothers and sisters; and 
very happy they were together. Mrs. Frog was 
a most tender mother ; she took great care of her 
littles ones. They were washed and brushed till 
their skins fairly shone, and their faces, hands 
and feet were always clean as soap and water 
could make them. Mother Frog taught them to 
behave well, to tell the truth always, and to as- 
sist her cleaning up and keeping their little house 
bright and neat. They lived on the banks of a 
clear, sparkling stream. 

Now it happened that one day, while Father 
Frog was away at his work (he was a very hard- 
working frog), a large fish, with brilliant eyes 
and bright, shiny scales, sailed up to the door. 
He brought a message from Mrs. Frog’s sister, 
who lived down at the water-mill. 

‘‘Mrs. Frog,’’ said the fish, ‘‘ your sister is 
very ill, and she wants you to come down 
as quickly as possible.”’ / 

Mother Frog’s tears flowed down her face, and 
she would have dried them with her handker- 
chief, but she did not have one; so, wiping her 
eyes with her paw, she called up her ten little 
children and spoke to them : 

‘‘My dear children, I must leave you for a 
short time ; but you may be sure I shall not be 
long. Keep near the house, be good children, 
and remember you must not go to the bog—you 
will get into trouble if you go there ; but if you 
remain here till I return, all will be well with 
you.”’ 

She kissed them all round, and then got out 
her canoe and paddled down to the mill; but I 
shall not tell you what she saw there, because I 
wish you to know all about the little frogs. I 
am very sorry to say they did not obey their 


HER CHILDREN. 

HARCOURT. 
mother. She had not gone far down the stream 
when they began to hop and to skip and shout. 

‘*Hurrah ! hur-rah !’ they shouted. ‘‘ This is 
really going to be a splendid day for us. It is 
the first time we have ever been left without 
mother or father to take care of us, and we are 
quite big enough now to take care of ourselves. 
This is a very dull place, and we are tired of it ; 
and mother is unkind to keep us here all the 
time. We will just run and see how the bog 
looks, and whether there are any children down 
there to romp with us.”’ 

‘‘Oh, sisters and brothers !’’ exclaimed the 
eldest son, ‘‘I beg you will not go from home ! 
It is not safe for little frogs to travel abroad while 
the sun is shining overhead. Moonlight is the 
best and safest time; and mother will be so 
grieved if you disobey her.”’ 

‘Nonsense !’’ they all cried. ‘‘ You are a stu- 
pid frog—nothing but a poor coward! Shut up, 
now! Stay at home alone if you want to; we 
are going to have some fun, I tell you, and be- 
fore mother gets back we shall be here to meet 
her.”’ 

So they laughed at their sensible brother’s 
talk, and as they were nine to one, he could do 
nothing but give some angry croaks. Away to 
the bog the nine set off. The wise little frog 
should have remained at home and kept house 
till his mother’s return ; but he wanted to see 
what the others were doing. So he went by an- 
other road, and climbed up a bank, and saw his 
brothers and sisters at play. Said he: ‘‘ If,any- 
thing frightens me, I'll leap into that reedy pool 
yonder.”’ 

At some distance off a large duck was swim- 
ming about among the reeds and grasses which 
were growing in the pool. She had been there 
for hours. It was a hot summer’s day, you 
know, and she found it very pleasant to sail 
slowly along on the water or rest quietly with 
half-shut eyes. At length the sun was setting, 
and shadows were coming along the bank. The 
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duck felt it was quite supper-time, and she was 
really very hungry ; so out of the water she came, 
and waddled about looking for something nice 
and fresh. 

“Ah! she said, ‘‘what a lot of beautiful, 
fine, fat frogs those are! I shall have a delicious 
supper !”’ 

She waddled quickly up to them, and, before 
they could scream or run away, she had gobbled 
up every one. The poor little frog on the bank 
was so overcome with fright at the dreadful fate 
his brothers and sisters had met, he fell into the 
pool and never slept a wink that night. The 
duck went home feeling comfortable after her 
nice meal, and she meant to come another day 
in search of more such frogs. 

Father Frog and Mother Frog reached home 
while the stars were shining brightly. How deso- 
late and still the house looked ! No little children 
to run and meet them and welcome them home, 
as they had expected. All was silent. After 


ealiing and sear 
each other it 1 
happened, ar 


hing around all night, they told 

s plain something dreadful had 
they should never see their dear 
Poor Mother Frog! she wept as 
t would break. 


children agai 
though her h 


“Tf even I had one left to comfort me! I 
shall be so ly all day when my husband 
is away at his work. Oh, dear !—oh, dear !’’ 
And the great blinding tears rolled down her 
cheeks. 

Father Frog spoke kindly to her, and told her 


**to cheer uj 
had about giv 
ing her child 
little frog ca 
awful story. 


nd just at daylight, when she 
up all expectation of ever see- 
gain, the one poor bedraggled 
hopping in and told her the 
Of course, she was overjoyed to have even 
one of her b safe, and after that she never 
went away from home until she was sure that 
there were no wicked ducks to make a supper of 
her tender offs 
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By SOPHIE SWETT. 


Wuen Marth’ Abby Stark went out of the 
Haycock Hill school for the last time, she shut 
the door behind her with a bang. (Marth’ Abby 
swept and dusted the rooms for a small stipend, 
so she was always the last one to leave. She 
was to do the same at the high school, the work 
being given to the poorest girl). 

‘‘ Now they see what we can do, Moses and 
I,’’ she said to herself. For Moses was to go to 
the high school, too. He was Marth’ Abby’s 
twin-brother, but they said on Haycock Hill 
that if Moses ever got anywhere it would be by 
Marth’ Abby’s pushin’ and steerin’. 

No one on the hill believed that Moses was 
‘¢ smart ’’—no one but Marth’ Abby. 

Marth’ Abby was the best scholar in the Hay- 
cock Hill school, especially in mathematics. 
She had made up an arithmetical puzzle which 
had been published in the Poppleton Times, and 
Haycock Hill was proud of Marth’ Abby Stark ; 
that is, as proud as it could be of anyone or 
anything. In truth, they were discouraged 
people up there on the hill ; the Center called 
them shiftless. They were farmers and the soil 
was poor ; their courage seemed to give out be- 


fore the rocks did. 


Marth’ Abby said it was easy to put on airs 
Vol. XLIV.— 32. 


when you never had to tussle{with rocks. These 
were her U1 \lonzo’s folks at the Center. 
Uncle Alonzo was the richest man in Poppleton, 
and his son Leander went by Moses and her 
with his head in the air. And it was only be- 
cause Grandfather Stark had seen fit to leave his 
land at the Center to Uncle Alonzo, anal only the 
sterile farm Haycock Hill to Llewellyn, 
Marth’ Abby’s father. 

Many people thought that if the bequests had 
been reversed Alonzo would now be rich and 
Llewellyn poor, just as they were now, for 
Llewellyn h ways liked to sit in the store 
and talk politics and smoke his pipe better than 
to ‘‘tussle with rocks,’’ while Alonzo had always 


known that the things he wanted must be 
worked for, d was turning the Poppleton 
forests into lumber in his own mills before he 
was thirty. Marth’ Abby knew what the dif- 
ference really was she never admitted it, and it 


was she who felt most bitter against their rich 
relatives. 

‘‘Now they'll see what Haycock Hillers can 
do,’’ said Marth’ Abby, with a swelling heart, 
when she d very highest per cent. of cor- 
rect answers of anyone at the examination for 
admission to the high school. Moses did better 
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than anyone expected that he would. Sarah 
Boggs, one of Marth’ Abby’s friends, had the 
examination papers of the year before, and 
Marth’ Abby had drilled and coached Moses 
upon them, thinking this year’s papers might be 
similar—as they were. There were six younger 
ones than the twins in the poverty-stricken, 
‘‘ shiftless ’’ house on Haycock Hill, and Marth’ 
Abby knew that she must ‘‘keep school ”’ 
out in the back settlement, an even poorer place 
than Haycock Hills, just as soon as she could ; 
but she longed to have Moses ‘‘ have a chance 
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SPOILED YOUR PROBLEMS.’’ 


to be somebody.’’ That meant to Marth’ Abby’s 
mind, to go to college. It worried Marth’ Abby 
almost as much as the poverty and the ‘‘shift- 
lessness’’ that Moses showed no ambition in that 
direction. In fact, Moses showed no particular 
ambition in any direction; he would ‘‘ tussle 
with rocks’’ and dig potatoes, day after day, 
without ever owning that his back ached, and he 
liked to go into the woods in the winter with the 
men who cut logs, and he always knew what 
was going on down at his uncle’s lumber mills, 
where Marth’ Abby never liked to have him go. 








People said that they were the queerest pair of 
twins—Marthy Abby as thin as a rail, snapping- 
eyed and eager; and Moses stocky and stolid 
and slow. 


It was generally thought that ‘‘it was 
a pity Marthy Abby hadn’t been the boy.”’ 

In her heart Marth’ Abby wished that Moses 
were like Leander, Uncle Alonzo’s son, at least 
in being fond of books. The finest scholar in 
the Poppleton High School was Leander Stark. 
(He was the one who ‘‘ helt his head in the air”’ 
when Marth’ Abby and Moses passed him in the 
street.) She didn’t wish Moses to be ‘‘a sissy,”’ 
as Haycock Hill scornfully called Leander, with 
an eyeglass, and perfumery on his handkerchief, 
flower in his buttonhole ; but to be the 
first in his class and go to college, as Leander 


and a 


Was going, to write Latin verses which the min- 
ister praised while he was only in his second 
year in the high school—if Moses were like that, 
Marth’ Abby said to herself that she wouldn't 
mind if she never had any good times. 

Moreover, she wanted Moses to get above Le- 
ander ; she wanted to see the time when she and 
Moses could go by Leander with their heads in 
the air. Iam sorry to tell this ; I fear it will be 
difficult to make you admire my heroine—for 
Marth’ Abby is my heroine, now that you know 
it; but please remember that she had always 
been shut out of good times, that she particu- 
larly disliked to be looked down upon (like so 
many of us!), and that she had heard, as long 
as she could remember, that all her father’s pov- 
erty was due to Uncle Alonzo. I may as well 
tell all the worst of Marth’ Abby at once, 
have it She was almost glad that 
Leander was delicate, so he could not study all 
the time as he wished to do; 
right glad that he had bright red hair, which 
caused urchins to shout ‘‘ House 
and Tilly Dobbins (who 
didn’t like a ‘‘sissy”’) to nickname him ‘‘ Ole- 
ander.’’ 


and 
over with ! 


and she was down- 


mischievous 
him ; 


aiter 


a-fire !’’ 


The first morning when they went to the high 
school Leander stood on the steps and stared at 
The color flashed 
into Marth’ Abby’s dark, bony little face. She 
had picked berries and bought herself a new 
bright plaid dress, and she had crimped her 
hair for the first time, wearing it braided into 
tight little tails that made her head ache for three 
days ; she had brushed and 


them through his eyeglasses, 


and and darned 


patched Moses, and put a stiffly starched. collar 
upon him, which he declared was sawing his ears 
off ; and then to be stared at like that, as if they 
were only Haycock Hillers—as if they were the 
dirt under his feet ! 





OLEANDER. 
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*¢ Oleander !’ 
mimicking voice 
Then it was 


said Marth’ Abby, in a small, 


Leander’s turn to color wrathfully, 
but he moved quietly away. 

‘You had no business to say that, you know,”’ 
said Moses. ‘‘ He didn’t saree you, and he isn’t 
a fellow who can fight.”’ 

sls (. 
that we're as g 
Abby, stout 

But in her heart she wished that she had only 
switched by with a toss of her head: she 
thought that would 
She wished s 


sarcy, and he’s got to find out 


“xl as he is '’ maintained Marth’ 


look 


have been more dignified. 
hadn’t such a quick temper to 
she feared that the 
Hill developed tempers, but it 
as if the air were favorable to 


interfere with dignity ; 
air of Haye 
seems sometit s 
them everyw! there needs to be a good crop 
of common-s ind conscience to keep them 
down, inf other places as well as Haycock Hill. 
Things went pretty well with Marth’ Abby and 
Moses in the high At first there were 
[ regret to say especially 
t think much of Hayecock Hill- 


who took care 


school. 
some girls VS 
girls—who d 
ers, of the schoolrooms and wore 
very queer clothes ; but scholarship counted in 
dit began to be discovered that 

d girl with the sharp tongue and 
ws, always in the rainbow plaid 
lp one to erack a hard mathemat- 
historical dates in the 
Then the 
more genial, and it was pleas- 


the long run 
the snapping 
the sharp « 

dress, could |] 
ical nut in 


or one 


most conve! und obliging way. 
atmospher 
ant to see M 
and her snap 
But she ne 


Leander, and 


\bby’s sharp face grow rounder 
eyes softer. 

looked softly upon her cousin 
for his part, scowled sharply 
whenever s] une As for Moses, he dug 
at 
dug at potatoes, 
matics that t 
ing that Marth’ 
night to dril im, and 
door and th »wn skating-pond with geometri- 
cal figures to elucidate problems, until poor 
Moses had ‘V feeling that life was all ge- 
ometry, and the hoy who could not grapple with 


near. 
Latin roots in Silent persistence as he had 
and he did so well at mathe- 
master was astonished, not know- 
\bby kept him out of his bed at 
had eovered the barn- 


it was lost. 
Moses was a good fellow on the playground : 
urd knocks as well as give them ; 


like d 


\bby saw him. 


he could tak 

and the boys 
him— Marth’ 
to play on a | 


him. Leander scowled at 

3ut he chose him 
ill team when the choosing fell to 
him—a matter which caused Marth’ Abby to 
ponder, furrowing her brow and plaiting her 
apron as she did when a problem was deep. She 
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wondered if he hadn’t heard her say ‘‘ Oleander”’ 
in a small and mimicking voice. She knew she 
wouldn’t have let Moses have him on his team. 
Perhaps he didn’t care who a boy was if he could 
only play. 

In the middle of the school year Marth’ Abby 
was promoted to the first class in mathematics 
with the boys and girls who had been three years 
in the school, and Moses was promoted to the 
second class. The latter promotion seemed the 
creater triumph to Marth’ Abby—indeed, she had 
worked for it far harder than for her own ; while 
poor Moses, in spite of an occasional holiday in 
the logging camp in the woods, and the recrea- 
tion of stealing down to the mills sometimes, 
just to see how things were going, had grown so 
thin that his jackets hung upon him almost as 
his father’s coat hung upon the scarecrow in the 
cornfield. 

Whether it was because people talked about 
these promotions or not I cannot say, but about 
this time old Colonel Arad Meeker offered a prize 
to whomever, in the second class in mathematics, 
should solve most of a set of geometrical prob- 
lems which he had prepared. 
been 


The colonel had 
professor of mathematics in a military 
school ; to solve all those problems was well 
worth a prize. 

Marth’ Abby was determined that Moses should 
win that prize, even before Uncle Abednego, their 
mother’s brother, came up from the Port and 
promised to send him to college if he did. After 
that—well, only one who knew Marth’ Abby 
could imagine how she felt. Uncle Abednego 
was a bachelor and well-to-do, but as close as the 
bark of a tree—so his relatives were in the habit 
of saying. Uncle Abednego had heard, away 
down at the Port, about the cleverness that had 
developed on Haycock Hill and about those 
prizes. He said if Moses had brains enough to 
win that prize, he should feel as if it would pay 
to give him a lift. 

Marth’ Abby made Moses work; she helped 
him and she coaxed him, for by this time Moses 
was pretty tired of geometry ; but she was hon- 
orable—she didn’t tell him how to solve a single 
one of those dreadful problems, which Moses 
thought must have been invented for the torture 
of boy-brains. He thought they must come easy 
to girls, like crochet or knitting—at least they 
did to Marth’ Abby. 


3ut Moses dug with grim persistency, 
‘‘tussled’’ as he ‘‘tussled’’ with the rocks; and 
the day before the examination he had them all 


and 


done—all but one. That was a dreadful one; 


Marth’ Abby wasn’t altogether sure about the 
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answer herself; she didn’t believe any one in 
that school, even the master, could solve it. She 
thought Moses would get the prize if he had all 
correct but that one. 

Nevertheless she was anxious. She sent Moses 
home, and would not let him help her to sweep 
and dust ; in truth, Moses needed to get into the 
fresh air and remember that he was a boy, after 
all, and could whoop and shout away the effects 
of the strain and struggle. Marth’ Abby said to 
herself that that was why she made him go, but 
she knew better. I d6 not for a moment pretend 
that she did not know better. 

She was filling the inkstands—little glass wells 
inserted in the desks. When she came to Lean- 
der’s desk she sat down. Leander had not been 
at school that day ; it was reported that he had 
been working so hard for the prize that it had 
made him ill. 

She lifted the lid of the desk. There were the 
problems in his exercise- book, all set down 
neatly and with painstaking in Leander’s fine, 
cramped, girlish hand. There was a pink pressed 
in the exercise-book, and the whole desk smelled 
of perfumery. Marth’ Abby turned up her nose. 

3ut the nose came down, and her face grew 
pale under its yellow freckles—the Haycock Hill 
freckles, that never came off; for the problems 
were all there! Why, of course, that was the 
answer to the dreadful one—simple enough when 
once you saw through it. 

The prize would be Leander’s ; ererything was 
his, not only the money of which her father had 
been robbed, but the brains. Nature had been 
kind to him rather than to poor plodding Moses. 
Marth’ Abby drew a long, throbbing breath, 
and, all alone in the school-room, her white face 
blushed red. She returned Leander’s exercise- 
book to the corner of the desk—the very corner 
from which she had taken it, directly under the 
ink-well, and then she resumed her occupation 
of filling the ink-wells. 

A little piece was broken out of the glass rim 
of Leander’s ink-well. (It was when she had 
caught sight of this that her face had grown red ). 
One had to take care in filling the well or the 
ink would run into the desk. 

‘Everybody knows I am near-sighted,’’ said 
Marth’ Abby to herself, and she poured the ink 
carelessly, poured and poured, until there was a 
little trickle of ink through the desk to the floor. 

Marth’ Abby got a cloth and wiped the floor 
carefully ; then she lifted the desk-lid furtively, 
as if there were eyes in the walls. Leander’s ex- 
ercise-book was soaked with ink ; not a word, 
not a figure in it could possibly be legible. 





OLEANDER. 


She finished her work with trembling hands ; 
it was a wonder that more ink was not spilled. 

As she walked homeward Marth’ Abby was 
happy—triumphant. All the town would know 
to-morrow that the brightest boy in Poppleton 
lived on Haycock Hill. 


somebody ”’ 


Moses’s ‘‘ chance to be 
was assured, 

ily after she reached home that she 
began to feel a little depressed and doubtful. It 
was not until the moonlight began to creep into 
her bare and chilly little chamber that Marth’ 
Abby’s conscience, strong as her nature was in- 
tense, really asserted itself. 

That was a pretty bad night ; you would have 
guessed it if you had seen Marth’ Abby going 
down the hill an hour before school-time the 
next morning, in her old every-day dress and 
without warning Moses about a clean, stiff collar, 
although it was the morning of the fateful ex- 
amination day. 

She walked directly to Uncle Alonzo’s fine 
house, and asked to see Leander. Leander 
was surprised, and colored and scowled at her 
fiercely. 


It was o1 


‘‘T came to tell you that I’ve spoiled your 
problems—soaked them with ink, so you could- 
n’t get the prize away from Moses,’’ she said, 
in a harsh, strained voice. ‘‘ I wanted him to get 
it so much, so that Uncle Abednego would send 
him to college, that I didn’t feel how shameful 
and wicked it was, and—and you can never take 
things back, you know !”’ 

The boy’s scowling face softened, and light- 
ened into a girlish beauty. 

‘¢You needn’t mind—not at all! I have them 

Marth’ Ab- 
She was glad 
—yes, honestly glad! ‘* But—but I’m not going 
to hand them in.’’ Leander looked as if it were 
something to be ashamed of. ‘‘ A fellow likes to 
see what he can do, you know, but I—I wanted 
I like him, and he’s 


worked hard—when he doesn’t like it, as you 


all at home here—copied,”’ he said. 
by’s face brightened wonderfully. 


Moses to get the prize. 
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and I do, you 

knows a er 

have told m« 

would like to give him a chance. 

sure to do well. he’ 

ferent kinds leverness, you know 
‘You. would help 


know. He likes business. He 
deal about the mills—the men 
I’ve spoken to my father. He 
He would be 


There are dif- 


ch) 


§ SO clever ! 


him ?—now, now, after 
what ve done?’ cried Marth’ Abby, her strong 
little face beginning to work piteously. She 
turned away to hide it. ‘‘You—you’re a beauti- 
ful boy !’’ she called, chokingly, from the gate ; 
‘fand I wish’t I'd put my head in the ash- 
hole’’ (for all her learning and her ambition, 
Marth’ Abby used the vernacular of Haycock 
Hill) ‘‘ before ever I called you Oleander !”’ 

After all, it was a little tow-headed boy, the 
youngest in the class, and whom no one thought 
of, who had solved all the problems and won the 
prize. 

Marth’ Abby attempted to comfort Moses on 
the way home, but Moses was suspiciously light- 
hearted. He went so far as to say boldly that 
many a fellow had been somebody without going 
to college. 

Marthy Abby told him about Leander and the 
business opening, and then she found out what 
Moses really wanted. He almost made a girl of 
himself for j 

Uncle Abedn« 
next week. HH 
the other uw 


go came up to Haycock Hill the 
said he had been talking with 
Unele Alonzo), and he seemed 
so much for the boys of the fam- 
was nothing for him to do but to 


to mean to d 
ily that ther 


send Marth’ Abby to college, and he was going 
to do it. 
cle’s, that she 
Marth’ Al 
Hayeock Hill 
higher educat 


} 


Tl thought, down at the other un- 
is the one who ought to go. 
had never even thought of that. 
had scarcely heard about ‘the 
on of women.”’ 
to say ‘* Thank you 


She did manage 
!’? to Unele Abednego. Her 
instead snapping, shone, and then a 
great rush of tears came into them. 

‘¢T don’t deserve it ; it’s Leander,’’ she said. 


eyes, 
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TALKS ABOUT THE NEW BOOKS. 


Ir being impossible to secure copies of Audubon’s 
great ornithological work except on very rare occasions, 
and then only at prices ranging close to $1,000, the pub- 
lication of a new work treating the subject in an ex- 
haustive manner, and illustrated with colored plates, is 
of great interest and importance. ‘‘The Birds of North 
America,’’ prepared by Jacob H. Studer, and issued 
under the auspices of the Natural Science Association 
of America, is a worthy successor to Audubon’s book. 
It is an imperial quarto of 182 pages, containing more 
than one hundred plates, which represent 800 birds of 
every species, drawn and colored from life. The text 
embraces the observations of many eminent writers on 
ornithology, told in an attractive, popular style. This 
superb work will prove a source of endless interest and 
pleasure to every member of the family, and at the 
same time afford a means of instruction in ornithology 
that cannot be surpassed. A systematic table, arranged 
according to the classification adopted by the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, is given in the book, and includes 
all the additions to and corrections of our North Ameri- 
can species which have been made to date, and this is 
accompanied by an index to page, plate and figure of 
each species. The work is one that can be heartily 
recommended to all lovers of birds. 

In these busy times, when the great majority of peo- 
ple have not the leisure for thorough and technical 
study of subjects with which they wish to be reason- 
ably familiar, at least, a book designed particularly for 
laymen is very welcome, especially when it comes to 
them in as inviting a form as that of ‘‘ Bird Life,’’ by 
Frank M. Chapman, the assistant curator in the De- 
partment of Mammology and Ornithology in the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. Mr. Chapman’s po- 
sition has given him exceptional opportunities for this 
work, and has brought him into contact with beginners 
whose wants he thoroughly understands. In this, his 
latest book, he aims to give the main points in the lives 
and habits of birds, and presents them in a delightful 
manner; for, as he says in his preface, ‘‘ Popular in- 
terest must precede the desire for purely teelfnical 
knowledge.’’ The reader is introduced to all the feath- 
ered songsters, some 540 in number, which have been 
found east of the Mississippi River, and from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico ; learns their nesting times, 
when they migrate, and, in short, if he reads carefully, 
will be sufficiently informed about our common little 
birds to distinguish the different varieties. The book 
is not perfect, but the errors are so slight and so few in 
number that the specialists have pronounced it the best 
work of the kind yet published. The very charming 
illustrations add materially to the student’s pleasure. 
[D. Appleton & Company, New York. 
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F. Schuyler Mathews, whose ‘‘ Familiar Trees and 
their Leaves’’ received attention in this department 
some time ago, has just brought out another work of a 
somewhat similar nature. The new book is called 
“Familiar Features of the Roadside,’”’ and treats of the 
flowers, the trees, the birds, the insects that are found 
along the highways. It points out the innumerable 


things of this kind that can be seen by simply strolling 
through a country road—things which would be passed 
unnoticed and undiscovered but for such a guide. The 
book is well illustrated by more than one hundred and 
fifty drawings by the author, and many of the songs of 
our common birds and insects are set to music. [D. 
Appleton & Company, New York. $1.75. 


A book that one may read—if not with profit, at least 
with interest—is a collection of strange fancies entitled, 
‘*Darab’s Wine Cup and Other Tales,’’ by Bart Ken- 
nedy, who was for some time well known in the news- 
paper circles of New York, but now of London. If the 
author was a writer of note, these imaginings might 
possibly be called the outpouring of genius. As it is, 
many of them are of little worth. Were it not for two 
or three of these thirty tales, the genius theory could 
be easily abandoned, for you do not hear the scratch of 
the pen as you read the writings of genius. Mr. Ken- 
nedy seems at times either to forget, or disdains to re- 
member, that no sentence is complete without a verb, 
at least understood. In the majority of these stories 
there is too evident a striving for effect, too much of 
the forced and cheap melodramatic ; but when, as in 
“The Smile of Understanding,’ ‘‘The Thief,’”’ ‘‘ His 
Mother,”’ and in parts of some of the others, the author 
is content to tell his tale in plain Anglo-Saxon, there is 
a power and a force developed that merits attention. 
There is at times such a straining after the ornate in 
the soi-disant “ literature”? of the day, that it is with a 
sense of relief that one reads the homely language of 
everyday life. When the man in real life comes to die, 
he rarely does so, exclaiming, in melodramatic accents, 
‘““T die!’ He simply dies and says nothing about it. 

Some of the theories advanced in this volume, unless 
the explanation for them be that given in “ The 
Mother,’ would hardly be conducive to the enjoyment 
of ‘‘life, liberty and happiness,’’ were one to put them 
in practice ; but, as the author says ‘‘ you must not con- 
found me with what I write,’ so we will not, though 
this is often done, but trust that his next book will 
have less in it to remind us of the villain in a Bowery 
theatre. [Sidney L. Ollif, London. 


The latest volume in the Library of Useful Stories 
series, Which we have been pleased to favorably com- 
ment upon on more than one occasion, is ‘‘ The Story 
of the Atmosphere,” by Douglas Archibald, M.A. It 
treats the subject in an interesting, popular way, and 
shows, among other things, the origin and height of the 
atmosphere, its nature and composition, its pressure and 
weight, its temperature, the laws governing it, its sounds, 
colors and optical phenomena, etc. There are forty-four 
illustratiors. [D. Appleton & Co., New York. 40c. 

* ; * 

The new novels include ‘‘ Mrs. Crichton’s Creditor,’’ 
by Mrs. Alexander, which the Lippincott Company has 
brought out in the always readable Lotus Library at 
75 cents; “The Folly of Pen Harrington,’’ by Julian 
Sturgis, and ‘‘ A Colonial Free-lance,’”’ by Chauncey C. 
Hotchkiss, in Appleton’s Town and Country Library, 
at 50 cents. 
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A xso.p reticence does less harm to one’s neighbor 
than a weak volubility. 
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John Gilpin, of poetic equestrian fame, was a liner 
draper of Pate ster Row, in London, named John 
Beyen, who had the galloping and martial adventures 
commemorated by William Cowper. The Lady Austin 
of his era having been at the suburb of Edmonton, wit- 
* * x ness of the enforced ride, narrated it to the poet ; and 

Too many wives find that the kisses of to-day are no hence the world-renowned ballad which, as translated 
guarantee against the husband’s curses of to-morrow. into French and so read, is even more whimsical than 

xu * 


The Irish lady who described wit as mental light- 
ning made a felicitous epigram. 


in the origina rsion 
A man’s life is often steered by a proverb, and some 
who have no religion steer by a proverb all the voyage 


of life. 


Boston is 1 ie only city to rejoice in its double 
title of the Athens of America. The alias of Athens 
has been app! ilso to Saxe-Weimar in Germany, to- 
The Russian wolf-hound is addicted to bark at his Belfast in Ir i, Cordova in Spain during the Middle 
own echo, but that is a favorite pastime of those who Ages, and Zur in Switzerland when Protestant refu- 
make a great local stir in the world. gees flocked ther, where Coverdale’s Bible was 
# * printed, where Zwinglius preached and Lavater lived 
The sense of humor is a precious gift in man or and wrote. in-el-Raschid gave to Bagdad the 
woman. It is the salt of the mind, saving from insipid- title of Moha edan Athens. 
ity and drawing out the flavor of all mental comesti- * 
bles. One of thi st glaring popular errors is in the be- 
, y Tom Moore’s figure of speech in 
melodies—that the sunflower turns to- 
yr setting sun. The name was awarded 
» it rese es the early pictures which the paint- 
ers made of his solar majesty and his rays. If Tom 
* ¢ * Moore had su When the heliotrope turns on her 
A boaster, fond of talking about his fighting in the god, etc.,’’ he | make a truer figure, for that flower 
Civil War—in which he never participated—remarked, _ is a turn-sun its purple is as of the purple of after 
in company : ‘f No sooner was Sumter fired on than I sunset. 
drew my sword.”’ ‘‘ But how,’ 


lief—emphasiz 

daily tasks we work together,” one of his Iris 

Said husband to his wife, and she ward the risi 
Responded, ‘‘ Aye, you earn our bread, because 
But ’tis [ who urn our tea.” 


’ rejoined a cynical au- . 

ditor, ‘‘ did you draw it—in a raffle ?”’ With the 
* x those knights 

The grandson of a distinguished lawyer who had not ing studies 
inherited his ancestor’s brains, having colloquially re- mals. Year 
marked to a lady, ‘‘ But remember there is really noth- favor abroad 
ing new under the sun,” she rejoined, ‘‘ Nor, as I now rival Europea 
discover, under the grandson either.” 

% 


nt of autumn arrives the harvest of 
brush and palette who have been mak- 
luring sumymer-time of scenery and ani- 
ear the American landscape finds new 
rhaps our native artists do not so well 
es in the study of animals. In the 
ty Mr. Beard found great fame. But 
country has been, in such particular, 


} 


approach the skill of Quintin Mabsys, the 


last-named sp 
no artist in 
Leopold de Meyer, the fashionable pianist of the now found 
distant forties, said that the greatest compliment he Dutch painter of the sixteenth century, who painted a 
had ever received was from a Charleston lady, who re- bee so well tl . fellow-artist named Mandyn attempt- 
marked, at the end of one of his nocturnes: ‘‘ Your’ ed to brush it f the eanvas with his handkerchief, 
piano has almost the power to send to sleep the very ralness rivaled that of the Grecian 


deepest sorrow of life.’’ ted some grapes so well that, while 
his easel in the garden, a bird was 
observed to pr at them. Few modern painters have 
e aliases by comparison, like Angelo, 
wn as the Atschylus of painters ; 

les ; and those eclectic artists, the 
Caracci, who ‘ed together parts from Corregio, Ti- 
tian and other artists, the Euripides. Tintoretti, so 
wild, fantastical inventions, has been called 
lightning of the pencil,’’ while Carlo Dolce is 
known as the Madonna disciple. 


which effect 
Zeuxis, who 
af the picture was 
Fabricius relates as a Rabbinical tradition that when 
Noah planted the grapevine Satan attended and sacri- 
ficed a sheep, a lion, an ape and a sow—animals to sym- 
bolize the gradations of inebriety. 


been found to 
who became 

When aman begins Raphael the § 
to drink, he is as meek and full of life as a gamboling 


lamb ; t] en, when he drinks more, he becomes bold 


like a lion ; more spirits transforms his courage into the full of 
foolishness of the ape; and at last he wallowsin the ‘‘the 
mmire like a sow. 
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It is the innate good to be met in the world that up- 

sets the calculations of most villains. 
* * 7” 

Sorrow runs often across the road of life like a river. 
When it does let the wayfarer take heed not to flounder 
into the deeper water of sorrow, but rather to search for 
a ford and plash through the shallows. Often while we 
arrive at the river of sorrow Fortune provides us with 
pontoons. 

* * * 

Much sympathy has been wasted upon the receipt 
by Milton from his publisher of five pounds, or twenty- 
five American dollars, for each of the four editions of 

‘ Paradise Lost,’’ making $100 in all. But at that time 
the printers received only three pence per day, and 
values for purchases were in proportion. Judged by 
the present increased value of money, Milton received 
$1,250. Even in Goldsmith’s time his clergyman of 
“The Deserted Village ’’ was “‘ passing rich with forty 
pounds per year.”’ 

* “ * 

The ancients made the fates what we might call now- 
adays seamstresses, busied with scissors and thread, 
but a recent writer has made them gamblers, playing 
backgammon with each other, with the fortunes of men 
and women for stakes. Alexander Smith—who as poet 
has never had that popular appreciation to which he is 
entitled—long ago thus embodied the idea : 

‘‘He who throws the dice of destiny, 
Though with a sportive and unthinking hand, 
Must bide the issue.’’ 
* * +r 

Mistress Hannah More does not figure among British 
poets, and is commonly thought of as a very prosaic 
old bore of a spinster, who wrote Johnsonianly. And 
yet a few of her jingles are worthy of Cowper and 
Pope. For instance : 

‘*Smalt habits well pursued betimes 
May reach the dignity of crimes.’ 
Or 
**Since trifles make the sum of human things, 
’Tis half our misery from our foibles springs.” 
+ “ + 

The old-time phrase of the jocund fireside is out of 
date in cities, and how oddly it would sound to speak 
of the jocund register, or the jocund radiator. Nor do 
old-fashioned people think of the kettle on the hob, or 
the toast keeping hot on the trivet. Even the modern 
fireplace finds asbestos across the andirons anfl gas 
blazing pretentiously between. Inventions certainly 
largely sacrifice sentiment and poetry to secondary 
utilitarianism. Much of the pathos that clings to the 
fireside as sung by Burns, Rogers and Longfellow is 
dead. 

That delightful raconteur, the English novelist Norris, 
has thus recently described Arcadia: ‘“‘ A place where 
the Dresden china shepherds and shepherdesses live 
when they’re at home ; a delightful country where it is 
always spring-time, and the sheep trot about with broad 
blue neckties on, and everybody goes to bed at sunset 
and love is eternal and latchkeys unknown. Not to be 
discovered in an atlas, but yet capable of being found 
by all who have health and wealth and poetic brains.’ 
It may be well to recall that all Norris’s novels breathe 
Arcadian air. 


A counsel in a recent trial in New York City, wherein 
the nuisance of noise in a neighborhood was under 
legal question, declared that the name of that metrop- 
olis should no longer be ‘‘ City of Charities,’’ but the 
“*City of Noises.”” He was right. No other city in the 
world, say all world-wide travelers, furnishes such a 
variety of noises as that city does. It is, indeed, an 
empire city of distressing acoustics of every kind and 
in every direction. Even at night is verified the open- 
ing lines in Lord Lytton’s poem of the ‘‘ New Timon ’”’: 


**From fields suburban rolls the early cart 
When sleeps the revel, then awakes the mart.’’ 


At no hour of the day or night is verified the line 
of a rugged poet of the last century, “ And silence, 
like a poultice, came to heal the blows of sound.” 

Whenever the summer solstice begins to wane, we 
descendants of Washington, Hamilton and Jefferson, 
turn from mountain side and seaside to the harren way- 
side of politics. With the English, French and Ger- 
mans politics is a pastime, but with us a serious busi- 
ness. Inasmuch as the colonies and the Republic were 
born, cradled and nurtured by political agitation, 
Americans of the later generation fairly inherited a 
proclivity toward politics. And from what small be- 
ginnings the great storms of American politics have 
arisen and increased at times to social cyclones! When 
the little Spanish seaport of Tarifa first initiated cus- 
toms duties, it little knew what an historical part it 
would play in tariffs for all the nations. “It is situated 
on the Straits of Gibraltar, and tariff has proved a Rock 
of Gibraltar to several American political parties. 
Tariff economics will largely enter into the political 
contests of this autumn of 1897. 

aa * * 


A recent author has made Love, Wealth, Fame and 
Ambition the quartette which take in hand, one or an- 
other, the career of every man. Under that idea a cor- 
respondent has made this quartette engage in a game 
of whist with the following lyrical result : 


One day Love, Fame and Wealth, with grim Ambition, 
Sat down at cards ; and whist their chosen game ; 
Their stakes, control of Man and his condition, 
And who of them could best Man’s lifetime claim. 
Love’s hand was flush with hearts, with diamonds 
Wealth’s, 
Ambition’s deal came weighted down with clubs. 
Meanwhile Death watched the play with ghastly 
stealths 
While causing trumps to be throughout the rubs 
That spade which digs a grave for King or Queen or 
Knave. 
At the last round were “honors easy,”’ 
And Wealth within an ace of having seen 
All ‘‘tricks’’ his own; but, grown too breezy, 
Let—airily—Ambition trump Wealth’s knave. 
“*Deuce take my luck !’’ cried Love, in wrathful tone ; 
‘No sooner do my suits with promise wave 
Across the baize than Wealth’s trump card is shown! 
“Ah, me!”’ cried Fame, ‘‘ at every game I play 
I cease to score when Wealth comes in my way.” 
But when the shufliing and the dealing ceased, 
None bade Ambition to their after-feast. 
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